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FOREWORD 

This book is not homogeneous. But neither is life, not 
missionary life in India, anyway. 

It presents a human India, in all sorts and conditions and 
moods, and a human being — recognized by her people, I 
hope, as a friendly one — moving amongst them. If it has 
been impossible to avoid seeing flaws and even serious lacks 
— what country or nation is without them? That love and 
sympathy underlie all that has been written will, I hope, 
be perceived by the reader. 

The student of modern politics may look in vain for 
direct light on the present situation in India. Possibly, 
between the lines, he will find a little enlightenment. 

At all events, all incidents, conversations with people, 
etc., are personal first-hand experiences} every person men- 
tioned was met as presented. The descriptions in Chapter 
XVIII are quoted from the original letters of the Indian 
writer. The villages mentioned in the chapter on Outcastes 
I have all visited; the stories related were told me by eve- 
witnesses. For the rest I have not been dependent on 
memory; the material has been collected partly from letters 
carefully preserved by the lifelong friend to whom they 
were addressed, partly from notebooks, kept — to my present 
regret — only irregularly during the thirty-three years spent 
in India. 

If — by presenting not theories, or abstract general pro- 
nouncements, but actual individual people^— these pages 
contributed in the smallest degree to make this great country 
of infinite potentialities for good and for blessing the human 
race better understood and better lo%’cd — if they evoked in 
anyone the wish and the resolution to serve her, it would 
be great reward. 

My thanks are due to the Editor of World Dominion 
for his courtesy in allowing me to embody two articles of 
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mine published in his magazine in Chapter XVII; also to 
the L.M.S. managers of the Livingstone Press for per- 
mission to include “Winniamma,” printed by them In the 

“Adventurer” scries as a separate leaflet, now enlarged, 
in Chapter XV 

M. L. CHRISTLIEB 

Oxford 
October 1930 
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CHAPTER I 
IN CAMP 

When the idea of women missionaries going to villages 
was first proposed our Committee met it with unfeigned 
opposition. 

“It is too rough for you.*’ 

“In the district one cannot avoid getting into holes. And 
when a woman gets into a hole she sits down and cries.” 

“Do you want to do a man’s work ?” 

“No, a woman’s,” I replied, with the inherited meekness 
of a sex that through long ages has had to gain its points as 
best >t could. (In my case, I admit, the said meekness breaks 
forth only at intervals.) “Aren’t there women in the villages ?” 

That point, cunningly insisted on, could not be contra- 
dicted; and — in any case, they were really very reasonable 
and sympathetic. Though something of the feeling remained, 
“Well, if you come to grief don’t blame us !” 

Oh, their prophetic souls! Recently I had cause to think 
of their kindly warnings. 

My tent had been pitched under the great banyan-tree 
near a little tountry railway station. Camp was to be struck 
and moved into the Hinterland farther from civilization 
by faithful Erana, while I rushed to Andapur by the morning 
train for stores and letters, returning at midday. 

I was idly gazing out of the window of my little third- 
class compartment on the return journey, at the stopping 
place midway. There were another ten miles to go before 
I need stir. I heard the guard blow his whistle. 

What was that apparition my startled eyes perceived 
trying to climb the spiked and barred station gate, waving 
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arms and tearing a loin-cloth on a spike in the effort to 
get o\cr quickly? Erana, by all that is untoward! What is 
he doing here? Why, I knew he was eighteen miles away 
in the new camping-place, my eyes must be lying. . . . But 
they were not lying; he was here, they insisted — so he 
could not be there — my bewildered brain moved at last. 
“Guardi” I shouted, hanging out of the w’indow. 

The train bad already begun to move. But the guard on 
the platform caught my eye and my cry as the carriage slid 
past him and saw the frantic appeal; his red flag shot up 
as his whistle went again; the train stopped. Hastily I 
scrambled out with my belongings. The train went on. 

“What has happened? Where is the tent?” I cried. 

“The army! the British army! they have taken cvery- 
tliing!” wailed poor Erana. 

By degrees I elicited the facts. A British regiment from 
the North was marching to Bangalore. The road passes 
not far from my late camping-ground. Erana had packed 
everything and gone off to the village for the cart, leaving 
a coolie in charge. 

At that very time the regiment marched past. Someone 
spied the bundles under the banyan-tree and, thinking they 
might be army stuff, went to inquire. The village coolie 
knew better than to risk an encounter with the British 
soldier, who is known to get angry very quickly when he 
is not understood. The lengthiest explanations would be 
of no avail. They alw'a)’s ended in an enraged Tommy 
shouting, “If you give me any more of your bolo^ I’ll put 
that in your dekko'^V' The cootie fled. 

So what looked like an officer’s camp outfit, tent, table, 
chairs, suitcase, etc., was left unguarded under a tree. 
Word was passed along the line to the Colonel himself. 

Some scamp of a cart-driver has thrown down his load 

* Hindustani for “speak.” 

* Hindustani for “•ee.” 
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and bolted, thought the officer. “Load it all up and bring 
it along,’’ he ordered helpfully. 

When Erana returned the place was empty. The affrighted 
coolie returned and told his tale. The dust of the regiment 
was disappearing along the white road. Erana did the most 
sensible thing he could and ran after them, all the ten miles 
to this station, where he arrived in time to extract me from 
the train. That was fortunate, anyhow. 

“They are camped here, near this very station,” he 
reported further. So in that respect also things might have 
been much worse. But the time to feel grateful was not 
yet. I was still too busy execrating the army and all its works. 

“I must Hnd the Colonel,” I said, and thought of all 
the things one might say to him. 

The station master and other station staff who had been 

listening with deep interest to the recital of a fellow creature’s 

woes (which, as Emerson truly remarks, are by no means 

sources of unhappiness to others), now came forward help- 
fully. ^ 

“Officers are encamped in the travellers’ bungalow near 
the station.” 

Their heads and mine being full of army, “officers” 

suggested only regimental authorities to us. I marched to 
meet them. 

The midday heat lay oppressively on the land. Dripping, 

dusty, I arrived. Deep silence reigned. The bungalow 

appeared to be in profound slumber } the doors were 
closed, 

A peon's repose was interrupted and he went in search 
of his master. I waited in the veranda, plying my fan. 
Time passed. No one appeared. It was too bad to disturb 
people’s siesta, I thought, but after all, I had been left with- 
out any refuge anywhere, my tent having been reft from 
me, I could now hear the murmur of voices inside, some 
sort of discussion seemed to be going on. 
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At last an Englishman in mufti appeared, and I began 
my talc of woe. 

“We’d better find the Colonel,” my listener suggested. 

It turned out the three occupants of the bungalow were 
civil officers from elsewhere on a shooting expedition. 

I apologized for having troubled them, but he most kindly 
insisted on accompanying me in my further search. I was 
thankful not to be alone in the street of tents we presently 
reached; in the great heat they all had their flaps rolled 
up to catch stray breezes and exposed inmates in every 
state of dhhnbille till I did not know where to look — though 
to judge from their stares, they did. 

News evidently flew ahead of us; an orderly approached 
in haste. “The Colonel asks the lady to wait in the officers’ 
mess-tent.” 

When the comedy of errors w’as explained he was most 
courteous and apologetic — also a little incredulous. 

“Do you mean to say you travel about among the natives 
all by yourself?” 

“They area very friendly and polite people,” I assured him; 
“there is never any trouble, I am quite at home with them.” 

“Well, I always said an Englishwoman could go any- 
where,” he asserted with a fine sense of British superiority. 
“I shall never hear the end of this,” he added with a laugh. 
“You say even your box of clothes is among the things we 
took? The story will be all over the station. Would you 
like some tea? Orderly, tea!” 

My little hill of difficulty was melting away before I 
had had time to sit down and cry. The occupants of the 
bungalow intended leaving by the night train and until then 
kindly vacated a side room for me. 

In the friendly fashion of white people meeting in the 
wilds of India we dined together that night, all of us hard 
put to it for suitable clothes and eyeing one another’s make- 
shifts with relief. They waxed confidential. 
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“When we heard your voice outside the bungalow at 
midday,” related the senior, “we were all frightened.” 

“Of what?” I asked, amazed. 

He would not specify. “Cunningham here positively 
cowered. ‘I won’t go,’ he said; ‘you go, you’re senior, it’s 
up to you.’ But I did not particularly want to go either,” 
he confessed with a twinkle. 

Mr. Cunningham smiled. “Each of us conscious of 

episodes in the past and fearful of vengeance overtaking us 

here in the wilderness! Perhaps the point should not be 
pressed !” 

Another man turned the tables on me. “How much a 

month do you pay your converts to keep them?” he 
asked. 

“It varies,” I replied gravely. “Anything from eight 
annas to two rupees a month.” 

They laughed. “You are not to be drawn.” 

It was refreshing to meet them, and yet, to tell the truth, 

I was less at home with these men of my own race than 
with Indian villagers. Was it the lack of background indi- 
cated by such questions as the one about converts ? A back- 
ground possessed by every Indian. Even the simplest, most 
Ignorant, may be said to live his life sub specie aeternitatis 
However engrossed in the struggle for daily bread, however 
shameless in crude begging or bargaining, the conviction 
that this world is maya, that the Invisible is the Real, is 
deep within him. Beloved India, unique in this respect 
among all nations upon earth! 

Yes, I was happier in the village of Kottapalli the next 
morning, when a crowd of women pressed into Obalamma’s 
courtyard after me — no difficulty in talking to them\ One 
woman brought her girl baby, its head was covered with 
running sores, the hair clotted with dirt. Fortunately it 
was not vowed to some god, which would have prevented 
anyone but the temple barber dealing with it; I was allowed 

6 
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to cut it all off, atid to wash and anoint the little head and 
bandage it, at which its owner wept bitterly. The Httlc 
first-aid case is very handy in the villages; another child 
was brought with the same trouble and treated similarly. 
My reputation was spreading, for now they came with a 
little motherless thing — said to be twelve months old but 
looking scarcely two, “It won’t take milk.” 

I sat for half an hour in that village street, slowly getting 
a cupful into it by tiny spoonfuls; bottles, of course, are 
unknown, and it’s as well, they would never be kept 
clean. 

Village babies require all sorts of attention. “Why don’t 
you cut its nails?” I asked, after the milk performance. 

“Wc don't know how.” 

Well, I suppose I should not either, if I had no scissors. 
“Shall I do it?" I offered. 

And the operation was performed amidst a silent group 
of spectators; silent with admiration of such skill, I fondly 
hoped, till I remembered that the cutting of nails as well 
as of hair is the prerogative of the barber, and barbers are 
by no means high caste. I had probably been sinking in 
their estimation all the time. Anyhow, the baby’s little 
hands were no longer like claws, I consoled myself. 

Wavering sclf-confidencc received timely reinforcement 
A man who had been listening while I talked to the women 
came forward and sat down in front of me. 

“Do you want something?” I asked. 

“Nothing at all.” 

His action of proximity, however, spoke louder than 
words, and I waited as patiently as I might. 

“Nothing at all,” he repeated presently, “only this. If 
you would speak to the Redd* for me. The man whose 
property is next to mine is withholding land from me. I 
fear he is bribing the Redd*. I am a poor man, I cannot 
give bribes. You are a great one, if you would speak to the 
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Reddi it would be better than bribes,” and much more in 
the same strain. 

I fear I cannot, ’ I replied. ‘‘But may I tell you a story? 
Many years ago there was a man like you, in the same 
trouble, all about his land. It was his brother who caused 
the quarrel. When a great Guru came to his village this 
man asked him to interfere. Behold, thus it was written: 
‘O Guru! tell my brother to divide the inheritance with 
me.’ But the Guru said that was not his work. Nor is it 
mine. Would you like to know what else the Guru said?” 

They would. Time passed. 

“We must go to the fields now,” said the women; 

we like to listen to you, no one teaches us such things. 

But how shall we remember? You have told us a lot; 

but when you have gone how shall we keep our minds 
on it?” 

“You come and teach wisdom,” said a shepherd woman, 
“and for two or three days there is great joy in our hearts 
Ijecause we have learned a new thing; but then our work 
is all round us, it is easy to forget.” 

But the earth is all round you too, and over all is the 
sky; when you see it remember who made it. And then 
pray, ‘God who made earth and heaven, help me.’ Will 
you do this?” 

“To think of divine things is so difficult, said Obalamma; 
“our minds are on this and that, and to fix them on the 
heavenly way is very hard,” 

And very hard also is it to make them understand that 
faith is not the trained mental discipline of the ascetic wrapped 
in continuous meditation, but the childlike and practical 
basing of one’s daily life on the fact of God, expecting 
from Him the help we need in our struggles and our 
sorrows and our common tasks. Is not that what Christ 
revealed when He went about in villages long ago saying 

• Religious teacher. 
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the kingdom of God was near, the Rule of God very much 
nearer to men and women than they had thought? 

And how desperately is that revelation needed here in 
India, with her ceaseless consciousness that she ought to 
find God and fix her mind on Him! 

“We have no time to practise the way of yoga’, but what 
you say is good, come again soon and teach us more,” they 
said in friendly parting. 

I walked on a couple of miles to the next village, where 
the tent was to be pitched. But the carts had not arrived. 
Had there been an upset among those rocky hills through 
which I had come ? 

As I went through the lanes of the village people stared, 
but soon recognition dawned. 

“Missiamma has come,” remarks buzzed about. 

“Salaam, Mangamma, you are well?” I greeted an 
acquaintance coming round a corner. 

“When did you come?” the woman asked in surprise. 

“Now, this minute.” 

“But how?” 

“I walked.” 

“T hen come and sit down in my house and rest,” said 
the neighbourly soul. Her verandah had been freshly floored 
with cowdung, fortunately a corner was dry. Immediately 
I sat down people crowded round. 

“Where did you walk from?” 

“Potukonda.” 

“Oh, poor thing, all that way? And alone, too. Why do 
you not ride on a horse when the Government give you all 
that money ?” 

“They give me none,” I interpolated. 

“No, she is not of the Government people,” said a wise- 
acre, “she has come for our Pir/u festival.” 

No, she has not,” asserted a better-informed one, “the 
white people have no Pir/u god at all.” 
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Have they not? Really, Missiamma, is that true? Have 
you no Ptrlu^ god?” 

“I tell you, they have not,” the first speaker asserted 
again; “they worship the sun.” 

“Neither the sun, nor Pirlu Swamir I forced a word in 
edgewise, “but God who made heaven and earth.” 

“And no other Swami at all?” they asked in wonder 
Just God ?” 


‘Yes, one God, the Father of us all.” 


“But how then do you get names for your children?” 

inquired a perplexed polytheist. “We call our children by 

the names of our gods. If you have only one how do you 

manage? There might be three or four children in a 
family.” 


This disability of monotheism had not occurred to me 
“We have other names for them,” I began, but the ques- 
tioner’s attention was turned by the arrival of a lusty boy 
between three and four years of age. He searched for his 
mother among the group and impatiently pulled at her 
cloth. Obediently she sat down. The boy pushed aside her 
jacket and began to suck at her breast. After a moment or 
two his hunger was satisfied and he ran away again. This 
being a common occurrence (for women often go on nursing 
children for three or four years) no one took any notice; 

but perceiving my interest the mother began to talk about 
the child. 


“He was so ill when he was small. We took him to 
Tirupati and had his head shaved, both his and his sister’s; 

'(Sin iu '» Tclcgu plural 

form. Thu fesuval u one commemorating certain Mohammedan warrior 

in whose honour spears and tridents are pUced in the mosques. On 
l^e last day these are ta^n out in noisy procession to fields or groves 
where ceremonies arc performed. ^ 

In South Indi^ Hinduism has adopted this festival and made it into 
ow of idol wonhip, the spean, etc., being the idol which is honoured 

dating Thus accommo- 
Gating IS the Hindu Pantheon. 
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each child cost sixteen duddu,"^ and something for the barber 
be>idcs. And we changed his name. So he was all right.” 

Evidently her thought was that the goddess of death 
\\'as after the child, but was successfully hoodwinked 
by a shave and change of name Into mistaking him for 
someone else. 

“I name the Name,” said an old man, ‘‘daily I say, 
Narayana, Narayana !” 

‘‘I w'ant a horse very badly,” interrupted a more worldly- 
minded one, ‘‘please give me one. Then I will remember 
your name every day.” 

“Give me but a little rice every month,” requested a 
woman, ‘‘and I will follow you, your religion is good.” 

“Ple.asc sit over there now,” hinted Mangamma. ‘‘I am 
going to whitewash that corner.’* 

I moved. ‘‘Are you not going to do the whole?” 

‘‘No, this will do, it is enough for this festival.” 

Perhaps she had a lingering feeling that Pirlu was a 
Mohammedan feast originally, so she as a Hindu need not 
be too Lavish with her whitewash. 

Loud tomtoms drowned further talk. The Pirlu beggars 
had arrived, the noise close at hand was deafening} they 
looked at me expectantly. 

‘‘I do not carry money,” I said, “so I cannot give you 
any. Please, would you beat your tomtoms a little farther 
off?” 

T he people around smiled compassionately. You were 
scarcely a “great one” if you did not give. But they made 
allowances. 

“Poor thing, her carts have not arrived, she has nothing.’* 

The children now became pressing. 

“Will you go and see if my carts have come?” I tried to 
deflect their attention. 

“We do not understand your words,” said the resourceful 
' Duddu = 4 pic. i» pie = i anna, or the sucteeoth part of one rupee. 
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ones, their bird in the hand — a strange spectacle in front 

of them— evidently being wonh more than problematic 
arrivals in the bush. 


I took no further norice, people drifted away. The life 
of the village flowed quietly past me. I pulled some paper 
out of my pocket and began to write. The children at first 
watched with interest, but it soon palled. 

“She said, ‘Go and see if the carts have come,’ let us go 
and look,” they resolved on trying new pastures. 

Shouting with importance they returned running. The 
carts had been sighted. 

I left the friendly people and walked towards the tamarind 
grove, half a mile along the river-bed. The sand was so 
hot that It burned my feet through my shoes; my feet 
became sorer and sorer as they sank into the loose burnin<> 
sand, well trampled by the cattle. “Shall I ever get there,” 

I wondered, “before I am roasted right through?” Perse- 
verance in waddling brought me there at last. 

^ The road was so bad,” Erana excused the late arrival, 
“the things were all shaken about; the lantern-box upset, 

I saw the oil leaking from the cart, we had to stop and 
repack everything.” 

“Get the cartmen to lend a hand now,” I urged. 

They usually help willingly in holding the ropes while 
the tent poles are pulled up, but these were new men, hastily 
commandeered by the military people that morning. 

“It IS not our caste, we cannot touch your ropes,” they 
objected. r » / 

Nothing we could say availed to overcome that prejudice. 
‘Certainly caste is the most vicious institution on the face 
of the globe,” I thought resentfully, standing hot and 
hungry in the broiling midday. 

At long last other help was obtained from more neigh- 
bourly-minded men in the fields, and two o’clock saw me 
safely inside a stifling hot tent. 
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But troubles were not over, A deputation from the village 
arrived. 

“Please move your tent; under this tree we always put 
up the spears at the Pirlu festival, it is our custom.” 

But the camel refused to have its back broken by this 
last straw. 

“It is too much trouble to take the tent down and put 
it up again,” I objected firmly, “There arc many trees in 
this grove. Put the Pirlu under another one.” 

“But it is our custom to have Pirlu under this one.” 

“Then change the custom for once.'* 

“What can we do?” they murmured dejectedly. 

The tent stayed where it was. It might have been Madame 
Tussaud's, the way it attracted sightseers. All the afternoon 
they came and went. One woman sat there for hours; she 
w'as mad, they said; all her jewels, worth thousands of 
rupees, had been stolen; the grief over this had made her 
go out of her mind. Poor soul. She brought me flowers 
and fruit and looked at me wistfully, no one could persuade 
her to go home. 

A man passed, seemingly bent on business. But not his 
was the Western complaint: 

“What is this life, if full of care. 

We have not time to stand and stare?*' 

He had time for both, 

“Arc you looking for something?” I asked at last. 

“Yes, I am looking for my cow,’* he said unexpectedly. 

“And do you think she is under my chair?” 

“No, I do not think she is under your chair. I like look- 
ing at you, you arc not of our people.” 

Sancta simplicitas. I felt rebuked. His manners were 
better than mine. Was he not treating me with grave 
sincerity, while I . , . ? O recording angel, please make 
excusing dots too ! 
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The evening and the morning brought their usual avoca- 
tions in the villages. Returning from a neighbouring one the 
next midday I found my quiet grove invaded by pande- 
monium. The spears had been brought as close to the 
customary spot as possible, to the tree within a yard of my 
tent. There they were, stuck against an orange-coloured 
cloth which flamed in the sunlight, over them — O humour- 
less East! — a battered Western umbrella was fixed; in 
front of them sat the musicians, loudly, ceaselesbly, belabour- 
ing their tomtoms. Boysand youths were dancing rhythmically 
and gracefully behind them, and a countless multitude of 
people surrounded them, all in festive and noisy mood, 
ready for any fray. My advent provided the next one, the 
whole crowd of spectators swayed towards me. I had a 
sudden feeling as if a monster were upon me and fled into 
the tent, where for the moment they did not venture to 
follow. Those merciless tomtoms continued all day with- 
out a break. Presently Mangamma came to sec mc} seeing 
an Indian woman enter the tent the crowd took heart of 
grace to flood in after her, till I was pressed agjiinst the 
back wall of the tent, bewildered by the mass of eyes. With 
infinite trouble I persuaded them to depart, promising to 
come out presently. 

A hasty cup of tea was swallowed. “The potter women 
want to see you,” announced Erana. I went out to the 
shade of a tree a little farther from those maddening tom- 
toms. The potter women indeed had come, but were lost 
in the crowd which immediately rose upon mc like a tidal 
wave; I felt rather like a submerged island. My personal 
taste would always prefer a quiet group in a veranda, and 
I rather wished for a magic wand enabling me to change 
the situation round me into that — but no such wand being 
handy, one had to do the best one could. After all, though 
they closed mc in on every side, they were a very friendly 
crowd and quite willing to listen; in spite of the tomtoms 
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tuning up with extra vigour they would not move till my 
throat was dry and my voice completely gone. Later on 
I found m}-sclf back in the tent, stared at by consecutive 
groups, while a man rushed wnldly up and down the grove, 
flinging his arms about and shouting, “We arc all fools, all 
fools ! They [pointing to the tentj speak words of righteous- 
ness, but w’c arc fools, all fools!” 

1 he sun went down at last, the Pirlu were taken away, 
the people dispersed towards the river-bed. The infinite, 
unspeakable blessing of silence and of solitude descended 
upon the forsaken grove. 

I fell asleep on my camp-cot; my brain still busy with 
nightmarish dreams. Without, the night sank down; the 
clouds also, the sun had set in ominous splendour, unheeded 
cither by Erana or me. Down, down, came the rain. 

I started suddenly from sleep. Something had run down 
my back. Were the crowds still jostling me? I thought 
drowsily, my consciousness clinging obstinately to its deep 
stratum of sleep. Something down my back again! Things 
moving, creeping, arc not to be disregarded in the tropics, 
where snakes, scorpions, tarantulas, and their ilk, are always 
near neighbours. I was wide a^vakc now. Again that sen- 
sation down my back. But now I distinguished it, ice-cold 
drops of W’atcr falling on me. Whence? The dim light of 
the lantern showed me the side of the tent aslant, leaning 
heavily and wetly against my mosquito poles and dripping 
on me as I lay. Outside I heard the heavy splash of rain. 
I shot out of bed, thinking to move the cot away from the 
wet tent wall. My wits were not at their best at that sleepy 
moment. For the instant I dragged the cot away the tent 
wall came after it. The iron rods holding up the net had 
been the last stay against disaster. The whole tent moved 
now. For in the hurry of that midday the pegs had been 
driven in hastily and superficially in hard ground; in the 
rain-sodden earth they had given way, the wind blowing 
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against the wet canvas easily loosened them further, to my 
dismay I saw the main poles upholding the whole tent 
falling sideways. I should have rushed out while I could, 
but it only occurred to me to raise my arms and try and hold 
up the sinking concern. Quite useless, of course. I could 
not endure the weight for more than a minute or two, 
then my trembling arms were forced down, the weight 

descended on my shoulders now. A line of Schiller’s flashed 
through my mind: 

^*Ach unglUiseVger Atlas^ « 

as I stood under the mountain. For the weight, trebled by 

wet, of a large tent with an inner and an outer roof, each 

of threefold thickness of stout tent cloth, is prodigious. It 

was beyond my bearing anyhow. I was forced down, down. 

I grasped at the table in my descent, that also gave way; 

but somehow it ser\'ed to save me, in another moment all 

the space left me in the world was a little three-cornered 

cavity formed by the camp-table at my back holding the 

weight of the tent off me to the extent of its width, about 

two feet. It gave me room to breathe anyhow, and I put 

the chance to good use by unearthly screams for Erana, so 

weird and loud that they penetrated even into his slumbers. 

1 nc*ard him pattering out from the kitchen tent. When 

he perceived in the darkness in place of an upstanding, 

well-beliaved tent a flattened-out mass of damp misery he 

set up a wail, thinking for sure I was killed. But he was 

swn reassured by an angry command issuing from under 

that strange heap, “Stop that howling! lift up the cloth 
and let me get out!” 

He lifted and I crawled, emerging into the night wearing 
the thin garment of tropical nightgear which, after the 
wormy ^ge through those wet tunnels, had not a dry 
shred in it. There I stood; the rain was still felling. 

* *^Ob miserable Atlas, 1 1 
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“Strike a match, Erana, and let me sec the time.” It 
w'as two o’clock, but at the moment the flickering light 
deceived n^c, I misread it for four. In a little over an hour 
it will be light, I thought, startled; people will come, and 
— heavens, I had no clothes! 

“You must crawl in, Erana, and find my things some- 
how," I urged, holding up the wet mass as well as I could; 
after repeated voyages of discoveries in the unseen the faith- 
ful one emerged with various oddments, a sopping skirt, 
a bedraggled blouse, and joy! a blanket. Also wet through, 
of course, but anyway, some sort of opaque cover. Now 
I could think of the next need. “Can you boil the kettle, 
Erana?” He departed. 

Carts had been ordered for an early start next day and 
stood in rc-adincss in the grove. I climbed into one, woke 
the driver and told him I must leave now as I had nowhere 
to stay, the tent would be too heavy to move till it was 
dry and that would take a day or two. 

With the miraculous capacity of Indian camp servants, 
Erana presently produced steaming tea, also found me shoes 
and stockings and a pulped topee. I left him to follow with 
the tent when he could and bumped away into the night, 

hoping to reach the railway station in time for the morning 
train. 

Then my mistake about the time became apparent. The 
night remained black. The driver missed the track. No star 
appeared. The cart swayed here and there — boulders, holes 
landing us again and again within an ace of destruction. 
But the rain stopped. Forthwith I hung my skirt and blouse 
outside, to dry as wc proceeded, the blanket serving me 
meanwhile. We passed a solitary hut. 

Go in and ask them the direction to the road, please.** 
The driver did, but within five minutes after leaving the 
hut we had lost it again. Bumping, jolting, shaving an upset 
every other minute, wc continued, not knowing whither. 
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Ha, a thorn-hedge! that meant an enclosure of sorts, for 
sheep or a garden, and there is always a watchman. “Go, 
and ask them the way.” 

But the man came back from a fruitless quest. “They 
say they are asleep, they will not show, they will not believe 
my word.” 

Mahomet now bestirred himself to go for this mountain. 
The dark is full of demons for Indian villagers, very likely 
voices from outside in the night only proved their sinister 
presence near this solitary dwelling. Can I manage not to 
be mistaken for a devil, I thought, as I tapped my way 
round the thorn-hedge to the entrance. 

From Andapur, we!” I called reassuring greeting to 
suspicious faces, successfully counteracting by familiar phrase 
what might have been the effect of the blanket, still serving 
as dress, but certainly not what the white people usually 
wore, and for all the lonely gardener knew, quite a modish 
dress for a demon. 

A slowly lightening East helped. By the time we were 
back at the cart light was rapidly devouring the sky. VVe 
could not miss our way now to the estayshun. And the 
station really hove in sight some hours after. I hauled down 
my flags at the sight and put them to their usual use of 
garments. But the morning train had gone. 

So it meant waiting for the evening one. Food caused 
no perplexity; a station porter who kept fowls sold me 
some eggs and boiled them for me; the stationmastcr’s wife, 
a Brahmin, who, I daresay, does not often have white people 
come begging to her door, bestowed on me a plate of 
steaming rice and would accept no payment. In the goods- 
shed, on some sacks of grain, I made up for the disturbed 
night. 

In the afternoon, radiantly golden after the rain, I wan- 
dered out into a green wilderness of little hills. It was 
indescribably beautiful among them; I left the footpath and 
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climbed a liitlc hillock to look over the shining earth. A 
delicate green mist seemed already to lie over yesterday’s 
bare ground. I sat down in the shade of a big cactus; a red 
coppersmith bird flashed past me, wild pigeons cooed loudly 
all round. , . . Well, perhaps better return for the train 
now, I thought, and went leisurely back towards my foot- 
path. Alas, it had disappeared! One cactus-bush looked like 
another. I had taken no particular heed of direction as I 
had not come far. “I’ll climb that hill,” I thought, “then 
I can see the station.” But the top of that hill only revealed 
similar little hills around. “T hat rather higher one over 
there must show it,” I thought again, and, getting slightly 
nenous about time, ran hastily towards it. 

In mid-career I stopped dead. One foot poised in air 
remained poised in air. A movement had caught my eye, 
a stealthy, soundless movement under that very foot. The 
ground seemed to he moving — no, it was a python. One 
of those enormous rock-snakes, twenty to twenty-five feet 
long, in colour matching the ground, had been sunning itself 
motionless in the wilderness till the sound of my approach 
had caused it slowly to glide totvards its home. The complete 
cessation of sound — for I remained transfixed— caused it 
also to cease from activity. So there we were, the huge 
rock-snake under my foot, its horrid length apparently 
reaching to the horizon. What should I do? There Is some 
tradition that one ought to kill snakes. What with? I had 
an umbrella, but the exigencies of camp life had deprived 
it of its latter end. The python looked rather tough. Drop 
a stone, then, and break its spine? But I never could hit 
anythirig, I might only irritate the creature, and the thought 
of fleeing through the wilderness with an angry python 
after me turned my joints to water. They were giving way 
as it was. I must have made a movement or some noise, 
the huge snake mobilized again and slid slowly past me. 
On, on, more and more length of snake disappeared under 
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a boulder Will the hole hold all of it? I thought anxiously, 
and It did. So there was an empty landscape again, only 
sinuous disturbances in the grass and sand showed where 
It had been too full a moment ago. The boulder looked 
innocent and dreamy in the sun, but I knew its horrid 
secret, and suddenly all the innumerable boulders around 
took on a malignant aspect. Each held the same horrid 
secret, without a doubt. How dreadful is this place, I 
thought, fleeing nervously towards that higher hill. 

Then something shot up violently against my leg. Another 
python! and under my skirt already! I yelled and leaped 
several yards into the air, then glanced fearfully backwards. 
Nothing more than a long dry branch could be seen, I 
must have trodden on the front end, thus causing the back 
one to rise and hit me from behind* 

What were those green parrots saying? Was all the jungle 
aughmg? more wilderness for me for the moment, 
thank you. Though I despise civilization often enough, at 
that minute it became the goal of my dreams; and no Greeks 
cried more enthusiastically, Thalotta, Thalatta! than I, 
reaching breathlessly the summit of the desired hill and 
sighting the ugly corrugated iron roof of the goods-shed, 
panted rapturously, “The station, the station I” 
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AN AFTERNOON IN HINDU HOMES 

“Ev’ery life takes courage to live,” I read somewhere 
recently, in Brierlcy, I think, and wherever I turn I find 
it illustrated. India resembles another Eastern country in 
this regard; in the pages of the Gospels one is confronted 
constantly by human need, sickness, sin, grief of many 
kinds; the people Christ met alwa)'s seemed in desperate 
need of help. He could always give it — while we . . .? 
T'ake to-day. 

I heard that Rama Redd! had died; as I know the family 
I went to see them. I was received with loud wailing and 
weeping. 'Ehc mother’s tears flowed the whole time, though 
to judge from her words part of her grief seemed to be due 
to the poverty that was now upt>n them. 

“We have a debt of three thousand rupees!” This with a 
heartbroken sob. “We shall have to go and beg!” 

The widow’s younger sister stood near her; she wore 
a pretty sari and had all her sister’s jewels on. A flower-seller 
came to the door. The mother haggled with her, then 
bought a few ounces of blossoms. (Flowers, the heads of 
jasmine or marigolds ready strung on thin thread for 
twisting in the hair, are sold by weight in Indian bazars.) 

“For whom are they?” I asked. 

“For the little one, of course,” said the mother. “What 
have we” — touching herself and the elder girl— “to do with 
flowers now ?” 

The little widow — herself still young— turned away, I 
had never seen her without ornaments and flowers before. 

A Bogum^ woman came in. Her hair had all fellcn out 
and she hoped I knew a remedy. “Come to my house,” she 
begged, “my little girl comes to your school ” 

• Caste of prostitutea. 
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In her courtyard she told me something of her story. 
She was first kept by a Brahmin to whom, she asserted, 
she had given all her money and property. Later on he left 
her and is now in Bangalore. My little schoolgirl is her 
adopted child. I shivered. Adopted, for what purpose? 

“If she is not your own daughter I beg you to let Papamma 
come to me,” I implored. 

“You must ask her father” (i.e. the man with w'hom she 
is now living). 

A bigger girl whom she called her niece was sitting by. 
Too late to save her, I could see. Little Papamma had come 
running in and sat near us, listening to all that was said 
with a grave little face. Though only about ten years old 

the meaning of the whole conversation was perfectly plain 
to her. 

The thought of child tragedies in India drives one almost 
mad at times. 

But it is the hardest thing to effect a rescue. Evince an 
interest in an individual case and immediately the person 
is spirited away. The walls of caste close solidly against you. 

Some time ago I went to see a merchant woman. Dorcas 
was with me. The woman was not in her private house, 
but had gone to her shop in the bazar street. Dorcas went 
to call her. I sat in the courtyard and waited. A young girl 
came out of the house and sat down picking over vegetables. 

I started talking to her and found she was the merchant’s 
niece and alas ! a widow. She had come from the village 
where she lived with her father and brother, to visit her 
aunt in this town. 

“And I am very afraid,” she said urgently. “My father 
is an old man, my brother is married and has a family to 
keep. Will he want to look after me when my father dies? 
Where shall I turn then?” 


She looked pitifully young. I urged her by all means to 
keep straight. 


c 
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"If anyone tempts you to do wrong run away to me. 
You must be seventeen or eighteen; at eighteen you arc of 
age, )'ou can do as you Hke. If you don’t want to do wrong 
no one can compel you. I promise to receive you any time 
you Come." 

I'hc girl asked eagerly for names and the position of 
the Mission house. While I was explaining these the aunt 
returned and seemed by no means pleased to find me alone 
with the girl, whom she sent immediately into the house. 
Next day Dorcas tried to sec her again; the visit w^as “not 
Convenient.” She went again a few da)^ later; the girl was 
said to be out. Again, later still, she “had gone back to her 
village.” No inquiries or messages since have enabled Dorcas 
or m)'sclf to get a glimpse of that girl again. 

In the case of the Bogum woman adopting Papamma it 
w'as presuntably the desire to provide for her old age by the 
girl’s future earnings; in the merchant’s family a similar 
motive would operate, the wish not to be burdened with 
the lifelong support of a widow. Money considerations in 
cither case. The young widow would — by plainly showing 
her that she was a burden — practically be pushed to accept 
the precarious position of someone’s easily discarded mistress; 
the poor child foresaw this. Hinduism would connive at 
this; but the suggestion to let a caste widow go to the 
Christians would rouse the fiercest opposition, for it would 
mean that unforgivable thing: breach of caste. 

India holds tenaciously to caste. Yet, seeing how cruel 
it is in some of its results, caste will have to go. 

I seem often to come upon tragedies; but, of course, in 
individual households they are not always at tragedy point. 
Their lives arc dull and ordinary mostly, and yet, however 
much they seem so on the surface, they are in reality neither 
dull nor ordinary. Is any life, ever? 

An old schoolgirl invited me to come in and see her people. 
A strange woman sat among them, with a hard, set face. 
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“Who is she?” I asked. “I have not seen her with you 
before.” ^ 


“One of our relations,” replied my pupil’s mother. 
“Living here? How is it I never met her?” 

No, not living here. We did not speak to her for years ” 
“Why was that ?” 

“Quarrels. She wanted us to give her three thousand 
rupees’ worth of jewels and property. She said it was her 
share. We refused. She went to law. And all was lost in the 
expenses of the case, the disputed money and more of my 

daughter’s and son-in-law’s, and all her own. So now she has 
nothing.” 

“Then do you feed her?” 

“Ram, Ram, should we feed her when she made us lose 
all that money?” 

“Then how does she live?” 


“She takes care of the sick child of the goldsmith people.” 

A poor, emaciated little thing said to be two years old, but 
looking hardly six months, was held out for my inspection 
I looked at Its nurse, who told me her name was Rajamma. 
Her hard face troubled me. I made an attempt to reach her. 

“Rajamma, there are greater treasures than money. Even 
now they are waiting for you.” 

She looked at me unmoved, slightly shook her head, then 
picked up the waihng child and went out. The emptiness of 
her inner world descended like a weight on my own spirit. 

Inside the half-open door I saw a young man sitting on 
the floor, busily writing, 

“My son-in-Uw,” expUined the mistress of the house. 

“What is he writing?” I asked. 

“He IS writing a million times ‘Rama, Rama, Sri Rama.’ ” 

What for?” I asked, astonished. 

“To gain merit,” she explained. 

I remember having read the Indian story of a man who 
was a great sinner naming his son Rama. When he was about 
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to die the angels of Tamay the god of death, were waiting to 
take his soul to hell, as soon as it should leave his body. The 
sick man called to his son, “Bring me a little water, Rama !” 
Just then he died. The merit of having said the name of the 
god at the last was so great that his soul was taken to moksba^ 
heaven, instead. 

I had read it as a fantastic fairy story ; but here I saw how 
the idea behind it was woven into the very heart and life of 
the people. The pity of it, the waste of it ! There the young 
man sat and wrote and wrote. . . . 

But perhaps the zeal and devotion, or the anxiety which 
prompted the writing, will not fail of some response? 

A visit to a Brahmin family came next. They were new 
people and I had planned to make friends with them by 
bringitig bits of fancy-work which had been welcomed and 
asked for in other houses. But the ladies looked askance at 
the little mats for embroidery, caste fears rose; were these 
things for Brahmins to touch? They were evidently afraid 
to handle them; I pocketed them again in embarrassed haste. 
Conversation, however, was easier than it often is on first 
visits; they were very intelligent, asked eager questions about 
Japan and Russia and the relations of these countries to 
England, etc. 

What amazed me iit that household, so pious and orthodox, 
so well educated, were the pictures hung dose beside one 
another along one wall, about a dozen. They represented 
mythological stories of a scarcely decent kind. How these 
gentle and modest women could endure them I could not 
think. They were so unpleasantly obtrusive that I could not 
keep my attention off them. “Those pictures,*' I stammered, 
failing to catch a remark. 

Unembarrassed, they told the story of one. A certain 
saint, tempted to evil by a heavenly houri. 

“But do you think it is helpful to have that story con- 
tinually recalled to you?* 
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“Oh, but it was not wrong. You see the houri came from 
heaven.” 

“But that one,” I objected, pointing to a worse picture. 

They seemed to see it with my eyes for a moment, but 
soon reverted to their habitual mode of thought. 

“It is different when a god does it,” they explained. 

I felt I had come upon a bedrock of Hindu mentality fatal 
to true progress. There arc no moral absolutes in India. 
Everything can shift and shift again. When morality is 
divorced from religion, and again religion from daily life, 
where shall we find a foothold? 

I am constantly meeting these pictures and always he;ir 
the same explanation. The lack of logic that has so often 
surprised me in Hindu minds has religious roots, the toughest 
and strongest of any. The magnitude of the task of replacing 
ideas of different moral standards for gods and men by one 
of the majc*sty of moral Law, of substituting true Absolutes 
for false ones, when false ones are embedded in the loyal and 
Conservative hearts of Indian women, appals me. 

I know it is true that in the West also, indeed throughout 
the history of the Jewish and Christian religions, qualitic*s 
were attributed to God that were shocking to a later and 
finer moral sense. The difference is that at the time of their 
inception they were held to be just ar>d right. As soon as the 
prophets — the advanced religious thinkers of any age— 
began to perceive the difference between their own highest 
moral sense and some popular orthodox conceptions of God, 
agony and conflict began, leading in the end to a higher idea 
of God. And it remains true that no comfortable way of 
staccato thinking may be permitted to any true follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

Here in this Indian home these Hindu ladies were not 
defending immorality in itself, only immorality in the god. 
They themselves were better than their creed. When that 
happens is it not time for the creed to go? 
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From the Brahmin house I went to the small court)’ard 
of friendly Sudra people. There was much coming and going 
at first; passers-by from the street looked in and joined the 
audience for a while and went out again; but one old 
man stayed on and listened steadfastly. Presently he burst 
forth ; 

“I act according to the sense God gives me. If He gives 
me the wisdom to follow your way I will join it. If He 
docs not give it how can I ?” 

“Have you any sons?’* I asked. 

“Three.” 

"When they were small did you ever beat them for a 
fault?” 

“Often.” 

But the inference was lost on him. Free will he had not 

“If God moves me to do It I will do it; if He docs not, 
what can I do? You say we must leave the evil and choose 
the good and believe in Him — let God move me to do all 
that. If He first docs not work all this in me it would be 
\'ain for me to try,” he persisted. 

“What you say is true,” I admitted. “It is taught in our 
religion also. It is God who worktth in you both to will and to 
do. But listen further. If^ork out your own salvation. . . ,” 

Some children ran in, holding young cholum-stalks. They 
sat down to gaze at me and started chewing their stalks. 

“Do you like them?” I asked. 

“They arc sweet,” a woman explained, “while they arc 
so tender.” 

“I have never tasted them,” I said, and turned back to the 
man. 

“They arc the gift of God, arc they not ?** pointing to the 
cholum-stalks. “We could not make them. But their taste is 
known only to these children. I, though I sit near and see 
them enjoy it, do not know the taste. Is it not the same with 
salvation? It, too, is the gift of God; it is not of ourselves. 
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But like these children have we not to lay hold of it and 
make it our own and thus learn its sweetness ?” 

But the old man did not really want new light; perhaps, 
also, he did not like his pronouncements not being taken as 
final. He got up and hobbled away. 

Rcshamma, the housewife, seated at her spinning-wheel, 
shook her head sagely. “No one can change their religion.” 

“The goldsmith makes many things,” added another lis- 
tener, “nose ornaments, armlets, necklaces, rings, there are 
many names of jewels, but all are gold. You and we say 
different names, but we all mean God.” 

“Then shall we think of Him together now ?” I sug- 
gested, and started teaching them a lyric. In the very middle 
of it a man arrived holding out a necklace, a double string of 
thick corals. Keshamma stopped her spinning to take it and 
asked the opinion of the others. Lyrics were at a discount, 
we all crowded round to look at it. 

“How much ?” 

“Eight rupees,” said the vendor. 

It was passed round amid whispers. “We offered six.” 

“He asked nine yesterday.” 

“Give it back,” said the seller impatiently. 

But the man of the house had come out. “Give it,” he 
said briefly, and paid the man. He held out the necklace to 
his niece, a young married woman sitting in the background; 
“Here, tie it on.” 

She made no movement to take it; Hindu decorum, I 
supposed. 

“Why this for me? I do not want it,” she said, not even 
glancing at it. 

“She wanted another more expensive one,” Keshamma 
informed the rest of us. “She is pregnant.” 

It is supposed to be wise to give expectant mothers what 
they desire, and a necklace having been plainly hinted at, a 
necklace was bought. But as it was not the expensive kind 
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the young woman continued to turn up her nose at it. The 
uncle grew tired of holding it out to her; an older woman 
came to the rescue and hung it round her own neck, for the 
time being, it was understood by all. But even temporary 
possession was not to be despised ; she went out to show off 
the purchase to all her friends in the street. Much alike are 
the waj’S of women. East and West. 

In the lane I met one of our Christians, a young farmer. 
“Please come home with me, we have a visitor.” 

I found a white-haired Hindu woman with a noble fiicc 
sitting with his wife. 

“She is my aunt, Pedda Subbamma,” Giriappa explained. 
Giriappa himself and his mother arc the only Christian mem- 
bers of a large Hindu family. 

“You do not mind staying with Christians, Subbamn\a?” 

I asked. 

“It is pc.ice here,” she answered simply. “I h.avc suffered 
much. After my husband’s death I brought up a nephew as 
a son. I had no children of my own. I got him married; there 
was a little child. I was happy for a while. But the nephew 
died, also the little one. Only my daughter-in-law remained. 
No one can know the evil of that woman. I cannot say how 
bad she was.” 

She paused. Her voice had taken on a note of deep sadness. 
Was her story merely the proverbial one of disagreement 
between mother-in-law and daughier-in-Iaw ? I noticed the 
deep lines on her face. 

“Every kind of sin she did,” the old woman went on 
mournfully, “even killing her unborn children. She raised 
her hand against me, as I grew older and weaker in body. 
She even struck me in the face. One evening she said I must 
go to the well with her. It was the large well in the fields. 
We went down the steps and she drew the water. Then she 
pointed to a sweet-smelling herb growing by the edge. 

“Please pick me that,” she said. 
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I did not suspect anything, but stooped to pick it. At that 
moment she gave me a great push and I fell into the water. 
It was dark and no one near. I rose to the surface and called 
out, ‘O Father! O Lord Jesus! O Jesus Saviour!’ for on 
my visits here I had heard of Him.” 

“Were you very frightened?” I asked. 

“No, not frightened of death,” she replied, “but I did 
think of my brother. He would inherit my property. Will 
they think he killed me, I wondered, and felt very afraid 
of that. I thought that must not happen. I struggled and 
struggled and must have got across the well along the bottom, 
for suddenly I felt the steps and climbed up.” 

“What happened at home?” I asked breathlessly. 

“When my daughter-in-law saw me, she said: ‘How 
clumsy you were to fall into the well. I was getting a rope 
to help you out.* There were no witnesses, I could not do 
anything. But I never felt safe again.” 

“So she will stay with us now,” said Giriappa, and added 
in an aside to me, “and I think she will be a Christian soon.” 

I am tired,” said the old woman patiently. “I will go in 
and rest. It is good to have no fear.” 

'"Towards evening time there will be light." God grant it 
may be so for this brave and suffering spirit, I thought, as I 
cycled homewards and saw the west aglow. 

Passing the compound of another neighbour, the English 
Collector’s, I turned in there for a moment. He had recently 
brought a bride to his home. 

“When I have unpacked my boxes and arranged all my 
things what Is there to do in a place like this?” the bride had 

asked me when I first called. So I went in to ask how she 
was faring. 

Bored, as usual,” she said. “I went out this evening, and 

aw the lights of the houses in the town extension. I thought 

how nice it would be if those were the lights of English 
bungalows.” ® 
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“The Indian people too arc very interesting,” I ven- 
tured. 

“But I am not a missionary, I could not talk to them 
about religion.” 

I also find it pretty difEcult, often enough. But is it the 
only subject? It is true, there are many barriers to inter- 
course. The difficulty of language alone is hard to surmount, 
let alone a great many others, differences of customs, man- 
ners, tastes, as well as the rigours of officialdom. So I suppose 
English brides in quiet mofussil stations like this one must go 
on being bored. A merciful Providence is tempering the 
wind to this lamb by indicating that a baby is being sent 
along. 

Meanwhile, like so many others in the town, this life also, 
in strange surroundings, in much inevitable loneliness, takes 
Courage to live 
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I AM on my way to the strange North. A conference has been 
Cilled on Mohammedan work in Lucknow. It was thrilling 
at the Junction this morning to see the great mails go by, 
Delhi io Bombay, Bombay to Calcutta, and to read such lovely 
titles as Beharaud Orissa Railway, Rohilkand Railway. After 
our more clumsy southern names — for who is attracted at 
first sound by Ittekallipalli, Muntimadugu, Doddaballapura ? 
~I repeated with endless pleasure, Rohilkand, Rohilkand! 

The country glides past and the outlook from the windows 
IS tugging at my heart. Meadows with the evening mist 
rising from them, fields with large trees dotted about; a 
crisp keen air; it might be England ! 

Luckmw. I arrived in the dark, so saw scarcely anything 
of the city as we drove through it, but when I reached the 
Mission settlement where I am lodged, behold it was an old 
palace of the kings of Oudh. In the Mutiny some Mission 
property was dc'stroyed; in compensation this palace was 
given to them. I am in a room about twenty-four feet high; 

It IS reached by odd passages round sudden corners. One door 
opens on a courtyard enclosed by a wall— was this the 
women’s quarter? did they take the air on that grass plot? 

I here are strange exits, hidden doors and stairs; I feel in a 
new world of intrigue and romance, or, rather, a very old 
one, and look longingly at the walls to tell me what they 
luve seen. After dinner I did not join the multitude in the 
drawing-room, but went out into the starlit garden where 
presumably the old kings used to walk. 

**Lre ever the ancient years had gone 
With the old world to the grave/* 

what had been thought and suffered in these very grounds 
by another race ? 
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There arc about forty delegates in this palace; interesting 
names are whirring round; people from Aden, Turkey, 
Palestine, Syria; and, withal, several bishops from India. 
It is enough to overawe a common missionary from the 
benighted South Indian plains. 

The meetings last all day, but the early mornings are free. 
To-day some of us drove to the Residency, of the great 
historic association during the Mutiny. It was deeply moving 
to stand in the underground place where 260 English 
women and children were herded together from June till 
November. How did they exist, I wondered. In these 
cellars of the Residency light comes through ventilators let 
in on the level of the ground outside. This secured immunity 
from shells, though one managed to burst in; the place where 
it tore the wall is still visible. I walked away from my com- 
panions and stood alone with the past. Pillars and archways 
form divisions which allow of some privacy. But to think 
of the many children, cooped up here during the hottest 
months — and the uncertainty atid fear before the mothers, 
A baby was born here during the siege. 

The grounds arc immense, and the buildings in it many; 
how they could defend so straggling a place for months is 
a miracle. The battered and ruined Residency itself is 
perhaps the most moving place of any — the room where the 
shell wounded Sir Henry Lawrence; the house by the gate 
wliere he died; the banqueting hall turned into a hospital, the 
well from which, exposed to fire, they had to get their water. 

I went up to the tower, its walls bespattered with the 
marks of shot and shell, where every day an officer was on 
telescope duty to mark the movements of the besieging 
forces; from there floats now, visible to all Lucknow and to 
many miles of country round, the Union Jack. 

I leant beside the flagstaff and looked out over the land, 
marked the wide boundaries that were kept by that small 
force and wondered at human fortitude. 
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The cemetery was the last place visited i Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s grave and others; among them that of a young 
wife barely twenty years old who died during the siege 
and lies there with her two little ones. 

These memories are unhappy, say some. But is it not a 
truer view that blood and tears and suffering have created 
a bond between India and Britain that cannot easily be 
broken ? 

Next morning other sights of Lucknow drew us: tombs, 
mosques, palaces, built by the Mogul cm|x.*rors; it is 
wonderful to anyone coming from the sunbaked mud huts 
of southern villages to see such magnificent erections — 
those Mohammedans could build! It has never been my 
happy lot to see the Taj, but even here, where their buildings 
are said to be decadent, I marvelled. What specially attracted 
me was unexpected and almost hidden grace; part of one 
palace, with slender fluted pillars shooting up, archwork 
and tracery showing fragile and visionary against the sky, 
looked like a fairy dream, yet I could discover no special 
reason for all this beauty, as it was hidden on a side wing 
where it served no purpose of pomp. Did they wish to 
express an idea of beauty, regardless of practical ends.^ 

An hour or two before departure I fared forth into the 
modern city, not yet seen at all. A garl deposited us in the 
heart of the bazar. This was the India known from Mrs. 
Steele’s books: over-hanging balconies on higher storeys, 
with trclliscd screens and lattice-work and faces peeping— 
or sometimes exposed boldly to view; which here in the 
North means that their owners are not respectable. One is 
thankful for the freer life in the South, where none but 
Mohammedans are gosha. In the street below, the crowd 
surged up and down, jostling us. There were many curious 
figures; the children much fairer than ours in the South; 
and instead of the scanty garments and even naked backs 
seen in our warm southern regions, almost everyone wore 
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padded clothes; and indeed, it had turned fearfully cold, 
with a bitter north-east wind. We gaz.ed into the booths 
and shops on either side ; fruit-shops had apples from Kashmir, 
dates from Bassorah, walnuts and hazelnuts and other good 
things we never see in our bazars. Willingly I could have 
spent hours wandering about that fascinating Rialto; but 
trains arc ine.xorable. And so, goodbye to Lucknow! 

Benares. I am actually in the holy city of Hinduism 
and have watched its desperate intensity. My visit fell at a 
fortunate time; to-day is a special festival. Cold and dark 
notwithstanding, the pious bathing is done in the early 
morning. The sun was not yet over the trees when we 
arrived at the river. The streets leading to the water were 
crowded with pilgrims; thousands of villagers were flocking 
into the city. We moved with them to the w-atcr and at 
last I looked upon the stately Ganges. We chartered a boat 
and glided upstream in front of the sacred ghats. The sight 
made me hold my breath. As far as one could sec, up the 
farthest of the wide flights of steps crowded a many-coloured 
multitude, wedged closely together, all pressing down to the 
water; the foremost actually in the water, the rest pushing 
forward in their craving to get to the cleansing river. Great 
precautions arc taken by the British Raj to prevent the many 
drowning accidents which used to occur at times of religious 
exaltation, when the surging multitude at the back frenzicdly 
pressed front ranks farther and farther out into deep stream; 
now a succession of railings in the water safeguards their 
devotions. We drew closer ashore to watch individuals; it 
seemed almost rude and intrusive; but every worshipper 
was too absorbed to take note of others. Men and women 
of all ages were dipping under the water; some three times, 
some six; murmuring, reciting, counting beads or Angers; 
here and there hands were raised high in supplication, or 
folded reverently below bowed heads. Moved in heart we 
watched these expressions of tireless search after the Unseen 
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and the Incomprehensible} the dipping under the water 
surely signified the consciousness of the great need of puri- 
fication; the hands stretched out and the eyes upraised 
seemed a mute appeal for help to sec “a door opened in 
Heaven,” nay, perhaps even a passionate plea to have the 
riddle of this weary life explained by the vision of Love and 
Sacrifice at the heart of the universe. In the midst of the 
throne . . . a Lamb . . . as it had been slain. 

We drifted farther out in order to take in the whole 
magnificent sweep of bathing ghats^ temples and palaces 
behind; going downstream we presently reached the burning 
ghats. A fresh pyre had been lit; naked feet protruded from 
the wrapped up corj»e lying on it. It is not permitted now 
to throw bodies into the river; but ashes and garlands floated 
in the water round us. A little aside on a flight of steps in the 
shade of a temple sat a woman alone, weeping; at her feet 
on the lower step lay a shrouded shape. She was waiting her 
turn for a pyre, doubtless; her lonely figure on the steps, 
sunk in grief, knew nothing of to-day’s festivity. No one 
heeded her or her sorrow. I wanted to get out and sit by her 
in silence; if perchance it were possible to convey to her, 
without words, the fact of a great sympathy in the Invisible. 
But the river took us on and she faded from sight, alone with 
her dead. 

We floated down till we reached the chief mosque, where 
we climbed the minaret, a rather breathless ascent; but it 
rewarded us by a splendid view over the city and the river. 
Descending from the heights, we plunged into the alleys 
and gullies of the city. Here, too, beat a pulse of Benares. 
In the narrow passages between tall houses, leaving only 
strips of sky visible above, thronged festive crowds; sweet- 
meat sellers, garland sellers, and still more frequently, idol 
sellers, showed their wares at every corner; sacred bulls 
impeded progress in unexpected places where there was no 
room for them or anyone else. 
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The festival intensified no doubt the passion of worship 
in the air everywhere. It came to a head at “The Golden 
1 cmple.” Here pradakshanam was being performed, i.e. 
sacred trees with idols leaning against them were circum- 
ambulated; not by ones and twos as I had often seen it in 
the South on ordinary days, but by crowds. Amongst the 
villagers I saw a Brahmin woman; she was so unwieldy she 
could hardly get along, but the fervour caught her; she 
reft up her sari to be able to step out, unconcernedly dis- 
playing stout limbs, and then footed it with the best round 
the tree. Again and again we came upon this ceremony; 
coins rained upon the pujari^ the idol was smothered in 
garlands and drenched in scented water. 

Near the entrance to the temple the crowd became so 
dense and pushing that we fled up some stairs beside a flower 
shop; the owner, being a friend of one in our party, per- 
mitted us to look from his balcony on the extraordinary 
sight below. A crowd outside was mad to get into the temple; 
a crowd inside mad to get out; it took my breath away to 
watch the pushing, fighting, jamming; so dense was the 
mass that I felt wc could step from the balcony on to their 
heads and would never reach the ground. The one police- 
man in the gate was almost overwhelmed; presently the 
gate of an alley, whence the crowd was perpetually aug- 
mented, was closed; two or three more policemen stood 
guard over it. Still the swaying, hustling, pressing of the 
seething human mass below went on; turbans came off, 
women were lifted off their feet, children cried, garlands 
were flung about wildly, a mad frenzy to get in or out of the 
temple seemed to possess them all; our Benares friend, with 
her twenty-eight years in the city, said she had never seen 
the like. I could have stood on that balcony all day, but others 
had less time; by discreet backstairs and back alleys we 
wormed our way from the neighbourhood of the Shrine. 

But not even in narrow lanes is one ever for from unex- 
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pected religious exhibitions. In another temple we saw a 
guru teaching a group of women; here and there streams 
of people were knocking their noses and foreheads against 
sacred stones, strewing flowers, flinging scented water, 
bestowing rice, offering coins — a reckless madness of devo- 
tion enflamed all minds. Wherever one walked, throughout 

the city the heart of Hinduism seemed to be throbbing with 
intensest life. 

There are flaws, of course; the inevitable beggars, for 
mstance; a more shamelessly begging place cannot exist! 
The devotee sits with crossed legs, mumbling prayers; you 
think him devout, but as you approach he shoots his hand 
our, '^bakshish^' murmurs the imistent voice; you stand 
and marvel at the hypocrisy. But not all arc like this; there 
are many who do not sec you, who look neither to the right, 
nor to the left; as far as appearance goes their minds arc 
rapt. With more worldly minds ourselves, wc went into the 
brass ba7ar, the silver bazar, the silk ba 7 .ar, and I wished 
for the gold of Ophir to buy some of the beautiful things! 

The afternoon found us at the Central Hindu College. 
A student courteously showed us over the boarding quarters, 
and the lecture halls; the grounds in the centre were ablaze 
with flowers and most beautiful; longingly I looked at the 
youths in the verandahs and garden — would that they 
might have the right ideals set before them I In the fine 
meeting-hall of the Theosophical Institution close by, 
pictures are hung impartially round the walls, of Christ, 
Mrs. Besant, Colonel Olcott, Madame Blavatsky, and others. 

At the Monkey Temple we found nothing very remark- 
able save monkeys, rivalled in numbers by the beggars. 
The latter clustered round us, pujaris^ priests, Brahmins, 
fakirs, all intimating their desire for bakshish. When one of 
them came rather too near, a man who already had a plate 
full of coins, I held out my hand to him with the beggar’s 
gesture and said with the beggar’s whine, “You might give 

D 
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us some, for a change.” They do not know English, but they 
did not mistake the gesture and laughed and let us alone. 

Behind the temple is a most lovely thing: a big tomb, 
like a temple, entirely can-ed in white marble; so delicate 
and transparent is the work in the doors and windows, which 
arc all solid slabs of marble, that they arc made to look like 
fragile lace. A Hindu saint lies buried there. When the 
heart of India is touched by Christ, when she pours out to 
Him her matchless capacity for devotion, what cathedrals 
will she erect ? 

The afternoon light was taking on a deeper gold as we 
went on to the riverside. To our right, as far as eye could see, 
meadows of tall green grass sloped gently to the water’s 
edge; myriads of yellow flowers dotted them all over and 
shone like the heart of an English summer day. On the 
left the river in a wide semicircle seems to want to creep 
into the city and the city appears to embrace the river; 
behind us the sun was sinking; Benares lay bathed in the 
golden glow, indescribably beautiful. I went to a platform, 
built out over the water, where usually devotees would sit 
and meditate, but which was now deserted. Women came to 
bathe; prayers were muttered; I had lost myself in the lovely 
scene, but someone who did not approve of my sitting there 
broke the spell by bringing a mat to insert between my 
defiling bodily presence and the sacred boards which support 
willingly enough the mendicants' filthy rags. 

We took a boat and floated out into the sunset. From the 
burning ghats the flames of three pyres made fiery paths 
across the shining water, weirdly illuminating the darkening 
shore. Temple bells were ringing; the tall grass reverently 
bent its head in the evening breeze; in the majestic sheet of 
water the clarity of the evening sky was perfectly reflected. 
Boats full of pilgrims were gliding past, we heard the chant- 
ing of prayers; ^rlands floated by now and then; faintly 
the temples were outlined in the fading light; softly, gently 
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the day died on the bosom of the river. We drew ashore, 
and got out to see the most sacred spot of all, a well, supposed 
to have sprung from a drop of Vishnu’s blood. We stood at 
the railing and looked down into the muddy water into 
which numbers of people were rushing for the sacred plunge. 
A priest kept his eye on each new-comer, demanding fees, 
and soon we also were assailed by demands for bahhish. 
“Why should we give.?” we asked. “Because I am a Brah- 
min,” was the unabashed reply. We turned back to the boat, 
and drifted amidstream to be alone with the quiet night and the 
beauty of the river. The stars came out, the flames from the 
hxirnxTxgghats looked more wild and fantastic, till we rounded 
the curve and all faded from view save the great murmuring 
water and the mighty sky overhead. 

And so good-bye to Benares, her spiritual passion and her 
earthliness, her hypocrisy, her devotion, her endless longing; 
queen of the Ganges, goal of a million hearts; yet with her 
own quest unended. 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

Generalizations arc nowhere more risky than in India; 
a dictum witli which Sister Nivedita — whose book, A IVeb 
of Indian Life, I only recently got hold of— evidently did not 
agree. “7'hc roseate hues of early morn” arc much in evi- 
dence in her pages, which present an idealism gone rampant. 

It so happened I was reading this highly-coloured book 
while sfiiying in my friend Helen Powell's little rest-house, 
the last house of the main bazar street In Penuroy. At mid- 
day, in the upstair room whence I could overlook the street 
and all its happenings, I had just come to the glowing sen- 
tences where Hindu women arc compared to the tall, chaste 
lilies too sacred for public gaze and set in the shrine of the 
sanctuary in modest retirement, sheltered from the world in 
their gentle innocence, as arc the white flowers upon the 
altar. 

At that very moment such a screeching din arose in the 
street that I rushed hastily to the window to see who was 
being murdered. But it was only two women in violent 
altercation. So high-pitched and shrill were their voices and 
with such lightning speed rushed the words that I could not 
follow all the abuse, but I made out that the cause of the 
quarrel was that one woman “for nothing at all” had caught 
hold of the child of the other and lifted it by its cars. “To 
you there is great sin this day!” shrilled the mother. Three 
times they separated and three times they returned to the 
attack, until neighbours interfered. 

‘‘Oh, Sister Nivedita, what do you say now?” I apostro- 
phized the author. 

What she would have said was that she was writing of the 
women she knew, purdah nashin ladies, probably Brahmins, 
in the North. And I am in the “benighted Presidency,” 
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where even Sister Nivedita might agree that some women, 
though neither poor nor low caste, do not suggest the sacred 
retirement of shrines, nor remind anybody of lilies. 

Of course one immediately wants to qualify that state- 
ment. Indian womanhood |x>ssesses as much charm and 
dignity as do any Western representatives of the sex. Only 
the bazar turmoil, occurring at that moment, pointed, one 
must admit, to other realities besides Sister Nivedita’s. 

I returned to her book and proceeded to the chapter on 
marital relations. “What docs the wife want witli vulgar 
companionship.? She is content to worship.” “As a nun to 
the sanctuary she repairs to her shrine, fragrant with the 
name of her lord.” 

Does she, now, I thought. What about Sundaramnrui, a 
young Brahmin wife whom I met recently in the huts on 
the maidan (Andapur being evacuated for plaguej — though 
her married home is in the very town I was visiting at that 
moment. Her story was that she endured being kicked and 
beaten by her husl^nd for five years. Then she ran away to 
her parental home. Her father, however, is dead; I saw only 
an old grandmother. Negotiations for reconciliation were 
opened. The husband demanded not her return, but that of 
her jewels. He went to court with this demand. The court 
decided not to allow the jewels apart from the wife. She is 
still separated from him. Her account is that she will not 
return to him, also that he demands a thousand rupees before 
he will take her back. It sounded contradictory. 

“You have been to sec Sundaramma?” they said in 
another Brahmin family. “A young man of the Bogutn caste 
visits at her house,” they added significantly. Was that the 
explanation of Sundaramma’s own talc of the husband’s 
demand for a large sum before receiving her back ? 

Very likely; but what lay behind that? I heard the hus- 
band was ill-tempered. A wife is entirely at the mercy of her 
husband, brutal and cruel though he may be. Her duty, her 
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religion, her hope of heaven, is to endure without com- 
plaint. One pictures it, a child given over to a man of bad 
qualities who has never learned self-restraint. If she disobeys 
— beatings, nay even burnings. (Such things have been re- 
ported in the papers and the courts.) Perhaps that was the 
beginning of Sundaramma’s rebellion and subsequent un- 
doing? Ifa cry for protection and for a little happiness arose, 
if an intrigue with a young Bogum man followed, is it to be 
wondered at? And then, if scandal and the contempt of 
women of her caste drove her again to seek reconciliation 
every advantage would lie with the man. Public opinion 
would back him throughout. 

Indian married life holds many shadows, in spite of Sister 
Nivedita. 

The conviction of women’s inferiority has desperately 
deep roots. One comes upon them in all sorts of ways. 

I entered a courtyard around which were the dwellings of 
several Lingait families. (The Lingaits are a numerous sect 
in South India and consider themselves in caste the equals of 
Brahmins.) A small separately built room stood in the middle 
of the large yard, whitewashed and clean. I caught a glimpse 
of a niche in the wall, and flowers and a lamp. 

“Is it a little prayer-room?” I asked. 

“It is.” 

“Do you go there when you have a little spare time to 
meditate and pray?” 

General laughter answered me. “Why, we are not allowed 
inside.” 

“Then who goes there?” 

“The men do.” 

“But don’t you go with them to hand them the things for 
worship?” This is done in Brahmin houses. 

“No, we arc not allowed inside. Small girls may go, but 
not after they are of age.” 

We left the problem and, settling down on the steps of a 
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verandah, became interested in the teaching. Suddenly there 
was a flutter. Not a woman remained seated; some vanished 
into the house behind me, some passed out into the lane, in 
the twinkling of an eye my audience had melted away. I 
looked round to see the cause of the disturbance and beheld 
a Man! He stood in the doorway and in a lordly manner 
demanded milk. 

What took me by the throat was my own violent impulse 
to stand up deferentially. Was it that 1 had been feeling so 
one with them that the mute command issued by the sudden 
masculine presence communicated itself to me also? Or was 
the new consciousness of sex equality in me a so recent racial 
acquisition that it was easily dislodged by a much older one? 
I found myself positively clinging to the verandah steps to 
prevent myself rising. Yet the intruder was only the head 
servant of a European in the station, come to ask for his 
master’s evening milk. At that master’s bungalow he would 
respectfully have risen at my arrival; here in the Indian 
household, among womenfolk, I very nearly rose at his. 

That shows the atmosphere. 

It is always there, subtly diffused through every Hindu 
and Mohammedan home. I was urging the Brahmin Sub- 
Registrar in Andapur to let his widowed sister-in-law come 
with some other young women to the Mission bungalow to 
be taught English. He professed to be anxious for women’s 
education and discoursed freely on his regard for humanity, 
admitting that there was no real objection to departure from 
foolish customs, though he pronounced warningly — “The 
consensus of the whole community must be obtained first.” 
All the time his wife was standing by, a thin, anxmic woman, 
looking tired; but neither she nor her sister could venture to 
sit down while the lord and master, himself seated com- 
fortably on a string cot, held forth on the rights of humanity 
and his regard for them. 

Comparisons are always odious, and may be very mis- 
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leading, but I could not but be struck by the difference in the 
atmosphere of another Indian home I happened to visit a 
day or two after the Sub-Registrar’s. It was the Christian 
apothecary’s house at Dharmpalli. I was talking to husband 
and wife, both sitting down, about the near future when 
another little one is expected. 

“Would you like a little boy or a little girl best?” I asked, 
want another son,” said the father, “but perhaps my 
wife would like a girl this time, I don’t know.’’ 

She looked up at him quickly and laughed, then gave his 
knee a playful push, as if to say, ‘You do know, quite well !’ 

A trifle — but without significance? Playful affection and 
happy familiarity it has not been my lot to see in Hindu 
homes. 

I have seen companionship, though only rarely. The 
Sheristadar at Andapur, of the Moodliar caste, is an enlight- 
ened and kindly man. I remember visiting his house for the 
first time. To p.iss from the hot street through a double gate- 
way to an inner courtyard round which were cool, deep 
verandahs with living-rooms behind, was a pleasure by itself. 

There a wonuin of thought and experience of life greeted 
me. She was glad to speak of many things. One could see her 
husband discussed things with her. Four sons had blessed the 
marriage; the father saw into the future and understood the 
fm|v>ssibility of employment for the innumerable youths going 
in for a purely literary education. “We want our sons to study 
agriculture.’’ Later on I was at the wedding of their eldest 
son, who was marrying a delightful and gifted Indian girl, 
herself also the daughter of enlightened parents who had 
delayed her marriage till the age of eighteen and allowed her 
to perfect her artistic bent; she was a charming painter. That 
marriage also promised to be ideal; alas! after only two years 
the young husband died. 

It always meant a pleasure to me to visit the happy home 
of the Sheristadar and to meet the sweet and grave woman 
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who was its mistress. W^hen she died her husband was incon- 
solable. “She was my friend, my stay,” he mourned. He 
scorned the idea of remarriage: “Put a child in Her place?” 

But there are others who awaken less sympathetic and 
admiring feelings. 

It was cholera season; one of the frequent outbursts of 
this terrible epidemic was sweeping over the district. A 
messenger stood in my verandah; “The wife of the head 
master of the High School has been taken ill; have you any 
medicine?” 

I thought it wiser to administer it m)’self, and cycled to 
the house. The husband was sitting on the p/*?/ outside. “Yes, 
you can go in,” he said, but did not offer to accompany me. 
Inside I found the patient looking already like a corpse, with 
the terribly sunk-in look of cholera cases, and the upper lip 
drawn away from the teeth. Flics were settling on her face. 
There was still life in her, for she lifted a feeble hand to 
brush them away. I went outside again. 

“Is there no one here?” I asked the head master. 

He gave a call and a servant woman came from the 
kitchen. She shook her head when I asked about boiled water 
and preparing invalid food. “She is dying.” 

It certainly was a hopeless case and a desolate deathbed, 
with no one near but a woman of alien race who could do 
nothing to help the dying woman except keep the flies off 
the poor face. 

Afterwards I heard that when she was taken ill in the 
early morning the husband went out and immediately made 
funeral arrangements, then sat on his piat and waited for the 
end. Within two months he was married again. 

Apart from such shocking callousness the ordinary atmo- 
sphere women live in is one of cramping limitations, where 
initiative of any sort is a crime. 

“You do not know, we must do nothing without per- 
iTussion. We have to ask; if They do not like it we cannot 
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Come,” is the pcrjjctual answer to an urgent pressing to 
return my visit, or any similar invitation. 

Yet sometimes the tables arc turned. There arc down- 
trodden spirits among the men on occasions ! I met Achamma 
of Bukkuru. The trouble that girl’s marital relations have 
given to many people, mpelf amongst the number! At first 
naturally, perhaps too naturally, my sympathies were with 
her. The young wife complained of cruelty, ‘‘It is hell to live 
with him.” She ran back to her father, a widower in Buk- 
kuru. 

But by degrees it leaked out that much of the trouble was 
due in the first instance to the selfishness of the fitther, who 
had lusted after the seventy rupees marriage gift paid for his 
daughter, yet did not want to part with her services, and at 
the first hint of dis.igreemcnt urged her to come back. 
Achamrm has been a very naughty girl herself; there are 
rumours about a young Mohammedan. It is the husband who 
is patient and forgiving and asked her to return to his house. 
She refused; he then left his home and joined his wife in here, 
— possibly with the generous desire to protect her good name. 
But he met with little gratitude. Though he earned the 
wages on which the whole household subsisted his wife hardly 
gave him enough rice to allay hunger, while an ample meal 
and titbits were set before the father. Half starved, the hus- 
band had to leave the house again and go back to his own. 

As time went on and he found the situation intolerable he 
appealed to the elders of his caste. Backed by the whole 
strength of the caste, who threatened to excommunicate 
Achamma and her father if she still refused to come, he per- 
suaded her to return home with him. But she came in no 
good mood. Arrived at the house she lay down and refused 
to stir. She would do no work, nor speak, nor anything but 
lie down and preserve an obstinate silence. The old mother- 
in-law did the cooking and all other housework, and tried 
to coax her into a better humour. In vain. 
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Watching her opportunity, Achamma ran back to Buk- 
kuru and hid. The husband immediately folloaved and 
sought her in her father’s house. She was not to be found. 
After some days she was discovered in the house of Boyer 
people. If a Balji woman goes and stays with Boyers her 
caste is lost, her honour doubtful. A great scene ensued. The 
husband was roused at last. Achamma’s temper flared sky 
high. She tore off her tali^ and threw it on the ground. 
Others watched aghast. If the husband took it it would 
indicate his final decision not to have her back. He picked it 
up and departed. Her affront to him in throwing down the 
tali in public was unforgivable. 

The girl is now with her father, both are cast out by the 
Caste, no fire, no water, no washing of clothes for either of 
them. There are occasions when caste rules act justly, if 
sternly. 

Hindu marriages cannot be dissolved, since they arc a 
religious and not a civil ceremony; so in Hinduism, unlike 
Mohammedanism, there is no divorce. The man may marry 
a second or third wife if he pleases, even in normal cases. In 
this particular instance it is a just provision, certainly, for 
none of the miserable upset is due to him. For Achamma, of 
course, respectability is finished. With her, a little more of 
the spirit ascribed by Sister Nivedita to all Hindu women 
would have been much to the good ! 

Her story shows that human nature is as variable in India 
as anywhere else, and confirms the dictum at the beginning 
of the chapter that generalizations are always risky. 

And yet, is that in its turn an unsafe generalization? In 
spite of many exceptions, of women honoured, beloved, wise, 
or self-willed and rebellious and seeking for independence 
(which is not to be had), ought one not to acknowledge that 
the position of women in India must be radically altered 
before India can come to her own? Periodicals standing for 

> Metal marriage-tokcD. 
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reform bring forward from time to time horrible marital 
tragedies. From the comparatively few that come to light 
<^c may imagine the countless many that remain hidden. 
Hospitals for women can add their sad quota to the talc of 
suffering. The framework of custom regarding early mar- 
riage, wifely subjection, the general chattcldom of women, 
is such that it paves the w-ay for tragedies in the hands of men 
uKlmed to be selfish or tyrannical. Many, of course, arc 
kind and good-natured and better than their creeds. But even 
on such what must be the moral effect of being treated as a 
god, or, anyhow, as a superior and infallible being? Few of 
us arc so safely ensconced in self-knowledge, and in the 
humility necessary for gaining that treasure, as to be able to 
stand a perpetual atmosphere of adulation without great risk 
Much IS heard, and rightly, and indeed, not enough, of 
the tragedies of Indian women, their sufferings, their cries, 
and secret tears. What about the tragedies of Indian men, of 
the harm done to their souls, of inner avenues blocked and 
development towards free manhood retarded, by quite wrong 
conceptions about themselves, born of their treatment of 
women and of women’s treatment of them? Broadly speak- 
ing (for the few thousand of well-educated women in India 
cannot yet be counted as an offset to, roughly, i6o millions 
of uneducated ones), independence, equality, have been 
denied to women. And is not the deplorable result the lack 
of inner independence of spirit in Indian men? Wliy are 
they so suspicious and easily resentful? Is it because in the 
most intirnate part of their lives criticism can never come 
near them? Accustomed by their womenkind to a quite false 
position of godlikeness in the home there results a habit of 
taking themselves far too seriously, an inability to give and 
take which augurs ill for the future. For in the end it is only 
he who alloxvs freedom to those about him who develops the 

inner capacity of taking the position of a free man to the 
outside world. 
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Every tyranny bears the seeds of punishment within itself, 
and this seems doubly the case when the oppressed are 
women. They seem to have this uncanny power. Treat 
them wrongly, deprive them of their dues anywhere — and 
the community or nation thus wronging them will be 
stamped with that identical weakne-ss which was forced on 
their women. 

For your own sake, for the world’s sake, one wants to cry 
to India, Learn to treat your women rightly! Arc not the 
times more than ripe for Indian men to set their house in 
order in this respect? They are educated enough (I am 
thinking of modern sciences like psychology), as they have 
always been intelligent enough, to understand that they arc 
corrupting the source of their own manhood and actually 
poisoning the springs of their own virility by the denial of 
domestic freedom to their womenkind. Until this is granted 
the political freedom showing over the horizon is a mere 
sham. 

The longed-for change cannot be brought about without 
pai»j and travail. Fhc consciousness engendered by centuries 
of being considered a superior being, beyond criticism, will 
not be dislodged without desperate pain and discomfort. But 
until that narrow and difficult path is entered by India as a 
whole, her inner development is retarded, her progress to- 
wards true manhood blocked. 

At present it is still blocked. The cry of oppressed woman- 
hood still goes up. And another cry goes up, not perhaps so 
generally recognized. The sufferers are not only wives and 
widows, but parents. Fathers, as well as mothers. 

I entered an Indian optician’s shop in an Indian city, my 
mind on nothing but business connected with my glasses. 
But the Brahmin optician’s mind was evidently elsewhere. 

“Arc you in trouble?’’ I asked at last. 

“Oh madam, my trouble is greater than I can bear. My 
daughter, my eldest daughter! Two days ago wc had the 
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telegram that she was found in the well. Why could she not 
tell us she was unhappy.? Oh those people! Again and again 
we asked that she should pay us a visit. There was always 
some excuse. She wrote once or twice that she wished to 
come. Why did I not go and sec her.? Her mother wished to 
go; but of course you cannot, unless they invite. What did 
they do to my daughter? Such a beautiful, gentle girl. What 
was her life? What made her do it? There is fire in my 
heart, I cannot bear it.” ^ 

And what had been the fire in that girl’s heart that she 
could not bear it and resolutely made an end? 

At the time of writing these pages, a letter has come to an 
English friend from another distracted Indian father with 
whom there has been correspondence over his own unhappily 
married daughter. The husband seems to be verging on 
insanity in his outbreaks of cruelty. The ftither was urged 
not to let the girl return to such a home. But neither he nor 
the daughter are of the independent ones of the earth, and 
when the husband demanded it the wife returned. The 
father, after expressing his anxiety and grief, makes his 
excuse, as follows, to the Western reproach that he ought to 

daughter away from such misery and fear. 

‘Kindly do not forget,” he writes, ‘‘that all Hindus 
believe in the superiority of the husband to his wife, and that 
a husband can do anything and everything to his wife They 
even believe that the wife will go to heaven if she bears all 
kinds of treatment patiently and without complaint. Every 
husband, however highly he is educated and cultured, believes 
m this and at times may do most cruel things against his 
helpless wife Forgive me if I say that many of your own 

k with you that love and justice 
should be shown to a woman, i.e. wife. But I myself agree. 

. . It IS difficult for a woman in India to have justice. 
Weither the parents, nor the people on the side of the hus- 
band, nor the neighbours, can help a helpless woman. This is 
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why thousands of ladies, even in great families, take refuge 
in Ganga^ the water of wells, river or sea, and die a sad and 
fearful death every day in India. Tears fill my eyes as the 
heart feels it. What can a poor woman do when she has no 
refuge but must seek protection in death which she thinks 
better than lifelong unjust suffering? How long can women 
go on suffering like this? 

“I believe if Hindus understood the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
they would become meek and lowly of heart. I know not 
what to say or think. India must go on suffering until their 
hearts turn to Jesus.’* 

Do we know any other, or better, solution than this 
Indian sees for his country? 

Education will do much. But what, in the first instance, 
was the force which started female education in India? 
Nothing within Hinduism or Mohammedanism or the 
British Government. It was Christian Missions which 
inspired this new thing which from small beginnings has 

grown till now we have university education, under various 
auspices. 

The college's for women which India possessc's have not 
only given girlhood to the fortunate few thousand passing 
through them, but — in proving women’s mental capacitie-s, 
and causing an enlargement of their horizon — have opened 
the way for that happy intercourse and companionship be- 
tween the sexes which is still far too rare in this country. 
Desperately arc more women leaders wanted who can fight 
the battle of the weak and timid in the large-hearted and 
efficient way that some noble Indian women are doing at 
this moment, and it is to women’s colleges that we must look 
to produce them. All power and success to them! 

But unless we arc to stand again before a disintegrating 
cleavage the extension of university education for women 
ought to mean more secondary education and that in its 
turn a greatly broadened basis of primary education. And 
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here we arc confronted by problems for some of which the 
solution seen by the Indian father seems the only one. 

Anyone who contemplates grappling with the gigantic 
task of extending primary female education to the villages is 
staggered by the difficulties in the way. Girls must be taught 
by women. Where are the teachers to come from? In com- 
parison with this social or domestic problem the further one 
of finance is a relatively small one. But, again, how are we 
to inspire the desire for the education of their daughters in 
the minds of peasant people to a degree sufficient to induce 
them to send these daughters to school? Even many educated 
people arc still indifferent in this respect, as is shown by the 
very sparsely attended classes in some South Indian towns 
where high schools for girls have been opened, though the 
towns are the headquarter stations of districts. Then, suppose 
one had the teachers what will fill them with the spirit of 
devotion and sacrifice necessary for such pioneer educational 
work in the villages? For the most backward need a high 
degree of culture and goodwill in those that make the attempt 
to raise them; yet too often, though not invariably, it has 
been found that highly trained Indians prefer work in con- 
ditions of culture matching their own. And indeed, how are 

conditions to be brought about which will enable women 

widows of whom so many thousands arc living useless 
lives now, trained as teachers— to live safely and respectably 
in Indian villages? The bachelor woman, living away from 
her family and honourably earning a livelihood is a phenom- 
enon that presupposes a change in social conditions at 
present still difficult to conceive. 

For, still, there is against it the exaggerated sex-conscious- 
ness prevalent throughout the country. In spite of vehement 
denials it is still true to-day that among the bulk of the 
people women suggest sex and nothing else, intercourse with 
them apart from sex is not believed possible, hence there is no 
such thing as social intercourse between men and women. It 
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would be an insult for a man to inquire after another mail’s 
wife, or to mention her at all directly. Let me give an example. 

A Brahmin lawyer, a Member of the Legislative Council 
of our province, entered the railway compartment in wliich 
I was travelling. We had met before. That day he was in 
the humour to air grievances. At the time of the Moplah 
rebellion the Government contemplated sending a butch of 
Moplah prisoners to the town where my friend lived. The 
Chief Magistrate, a Britisher, deeply concerned with the 
welfare of his district, felt the responsibility of the presence 
of these prisoners to be a heavy one. According to my in- 
formant, the Collector voiced his fears when the Indian 
called on him. 

“Suppose they break out.^ What about the women in the 
station? What about your wife, Mr. Kurupu Sami Iycr?“ 
he was reported to have said. The mere memory made my 
fellow-traveller grow dark with rage. 

“Yes, he had the effrontery to mention my wife to me! 
I wanted to reply. Yes, and what about Mrs. X?” 

He meant he would have liked to hit back and return the 
affront by mentioning the Collector’s wife. 

“He would only have thought it polite of you to think of 
her safety, if you had,” I assured my Indian friend. 

But I combated that atmosphere in vain. He could not 
believe it would not have been taken, understood even, as 
rudeness. 

Worse has happened to me. In an Indian family 1 was 
visiting with Dorcas the women were keen on asking ques- 
tions about the English and their habits. My spinsterhood 
astonished them — this was usual; new to me, then, was 
their amazement at the fact of social dinners between all the 
white people in the station, the missioriary included. 

“But may you go to anybody?” I was asked next. 

Naturally I thought the question referred to our ordinary 
social intercourse, and answered blithely in the affirmative. 

E 
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I noticed Dorcas squirming. Then she spoke straight out. 
“Our Missiamma does not understand your meaning.” 

Imagine my horror when their real meaning was explained 
to me ! 

It must have been unusual: it never happened again; 
perhaps they were but recently moved from a village. One 
could not blame them; they never imagined any other sort of 
contact between men and women; if you were friendly it 
meant sex relationships. 

Education, in favoured circles, is altering much ; but even 
if it were possible to extend it within measurable time to the 
whole of India will it suffice to dissolve the fog of misunder- 
standing of the true nature of woman which rests on this 
land P 

Long and steep is the road India has to climb before she 
reaches the height attained long ago by another Asiatic when 
he pronounced for all time: ‘‘'Lherc is neither bond nor 
free, neither nialc nor female, all arc one in Christ Jesus.” 

'I*he West Icnirned, and is still learning, this lesson from 
I^aul of Tarsus who, in his turn, sat at the feet of a Greater 
than he, also born in Asia. And in the passionate search for 
deliverance from sex-consciousness and the ceaseless desire 
for reform actuating pioneer spirits among India's own sons 
and daughters, will they not find In the divine Guru of 
Galilee and Golgotha the Way? 



CHAPTER V 


PRESSURE 

Our Indian Collector came round this mornit^g. “Have you 
that statement ready about the Girls’ High School for Anda- 
pur? The Director of Public Instruction will be here for 
the College function to-morrow. You will be there?’’ 

“I will try and send over the statement to-day,’’ I pro- 
mised. “But about to-morrow — I am sorry, I fear I can- 
not. • • • 

“Your presence is particularly desired,’’ he said firmly. I 
understood he wanted another woman to support his wife, 
who would feel awkward alone. (For just now, our officials 
in Andapur arc all Indians— except one English bachelor.) 
Also he had his eye on my crotons for the festive occasion. 
“I will send over a cart for some pots.” 

I left other things and set to on the statement; afterwards 
glanced dismally at my wardrobe, very much the country 
cousin’s, and started overhauling a frock. The post was 
brought in. A fellow-missionary arriving to-day! Laws of 
hospitality demand cakes. They arc not the cook’s forte^ so I 
set to and made some. The cook burnt one and left the other 
in the back verandah where a squirrel ate half. So now 
hastily to make more ! The last butter-tin in the storeroom 
was opened and turned out to be rancid. What a life. 

My real mind nowadays is on building; for the new 
bungalow is going up. I pore over building-books at night, 
frantically striving to increase my knowledge. The subject 
pursues me into my dreams. I had been reading that walls 
should be sized. What exactly was size ? Didn’t we have it 
in bathrooms at home? Last night I dreamed I entered a 
bungalow; a woman there had a barrel full of whitewash 
and brought a white lump of sorts to drop in. “Stop, stop !" 
I shrieked. “What is that? Is it size? Let me look at it!” 
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But she only gave me a supercilious glance and turned away. 
By the time I had reached the barrel the lump had plopped 
hopelessly to the bottom. My rage at the lost opportunity 
was so great that I woke up. 

A new pu7.7.1c, besides ever fresh revelations of my ignor- 
ance, is Confronting me now. For the moment I can sec no 
solution. The bungalow where I am now will be wanted in 
two months for other tenants. This is an old and fixed 
arrangement. The new and permanent house cannot be 
finished for another eight or ten months. To tide me over 
the interval I had secured a small bungalow. Or I thought I 
had. But the contract was only a verbal one; and now the 
faithless owner had suddenly a better offer and has let the 
place as a Government office. There is not another house to 
be had in Andapur. Does “our daily bread” include “our 
daily rooP’ ? 

I am not the only female in creation with housing and 
building troubles. In the pomegranate-bush by the verandah 
of the present house a pair of bulbuls arc building. Their 
goings-on arc instructive. The little cock never docs a stroke 
of work, not one. But he secs that his wife docs! She flics 
about looking for grass and straw, comes back with some and 
dives into the bush. He comes back with nothing, but sits 
cmpty-clawcd on the rain-tree near by. If she is rather lor>g 
inside the bush he gets impatient and twitters crossly : “Make 
haste, oh feminine slowcoach !” When at length she flies out 
and dashes for more straw, he is after her with a loud shout 
that says plainly, “I’ll see you don’t flirt with other birds!” 
She comes back with another straw; he, as usual, with none, 
only sits over her in the rain-tree and lectures her. But once 
she had the laugh of him. Lecturing is no doubt exhausting 
work; he must have got drowsy; anyhow I saw her fly out 
of the bush without being obscr\’cd by him. Presently he 
came to from his nap and screamed, “Are you not coming 
yetV' But no humble little chirp from the bush answered. 
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Surprised, he slipped inside. Empty! The screech of rage 
with which he dashed off proclaimed his entire loss of equili- 
brium, and I felt pleased to see him suffer. Now there are 
two eggs; hopefully I waited for a third, for the school 
museum — but no more forthcame. If only the lazy old 
cock had the trouble of laying and hatching them I would 
take them several times over, merely to teach hint a lesson; 
but though birds are not supposed to be able to count, I can- 
not really believe that; out of two they would surely miss 
one, and then he would scold her beyond bearing. Never 
marry a bulbul. 

Aiy building troubles were nearly as great as Mrs. Bul- 
bul’s. A way out of my dilemma for a residence had occurred 
to me at last. It was to build a room on to the maistry’s room 
already existing on the new compound, and use these two, 
one as bedroom, the other as study-dining-ofEce-room. The 
consent had to be asked of our Local Committee. Local 
Committee had no rule and no precedent to meet the emer- 
gency. In the end they decreed a monthly rent allowance 
till the bungalow is finished, which is a proper groove and 
procedure. It will not pay for the little house — but, never 
mind, here goes. Precious weeks have already been lost. Wc 
dug the foundations. Rain, rain, rain. This, since it washed 
away the cholera which had been abroad in the town, also 
took away the builders’ excuse for bolting on that score, and 
so far served me well; but the water filled the trenches to 
the brim; wc could not build foundations in the water, the 
softened sides began to cave in; days of delay occurred and 
the builders grew restive again. Then the rain stopped for a 
while; but news came that the maistry’s wife had fallen ill; 
he had to go off to the other end of nowhere to bring her 
home. During his absence I had to act for him, and hoped 
for his speedy return; but the heavens spurted forth again; 
rivers rose to flood level, railway bridges broke down, or 
became too endangered for traffic; the days passed without 
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the longed-for arrival. Meanwhile foundations had been put 
in; walls began to rise; timber for door and window frames 
was wanted. When the maistry returned at last he was sent 
post-haste to Bangalore to buy the timber. He saw it loaded 
on the railway and it was to reach here in two daj*s. Tlirce 
days passed, four, five. I made wild inquiries. No answer. 
Timber had gone to Timbuktu, I surmised (no pun in- 
tended). Sure enough, on the tenth day came news that by 
mistake it had been sent to Gadag, past two big junctions 
beyond Andapur! The builders wanted to bolt again as the 
work was held up for these frames, which have to be built 
into the walls. I resolved to take the frames destined for the 
upper storey of the bungalow; they were a different size — 
that cannot be helped. The errant scantlings arrived at last 
— after seventeen daj'S. When counted, sixteen roof rafters 
were missing; oh, thieving railway! What was to be done 
now ? The roof must go on, as more rain threatened. I took 
the rafters destined for the bungalow back verandah, first- 
class timber, and charged the railway company for the 
difference as well as the loss. Will they pay compensation? 
The roof couplc*s went on, the rcepers were nailed, the tiles 
followed. Then the tiles ran short by about two hundred and 
fifty or so. But in the D.P.W. Compound I had seen surplus 
stock of tiles lying round; I asked the Overseer to let me 
have two hundred and fifty. “All right, take them.” I took 
them. They turned out to be the wrong size. The reepers 
had to be taken off and fixed again to suit the new tiles. 
When they had been put on the Engineer visited the place, 
in a bad humour. The Overseer had sold surplus stock to me 
before; he and I thought it was all right; but the Engineer 
would listen to nothing, only sent chitSy “Sorry, but the tiles 
must be returned.” I returned them, anathematized him for 
being the limit and wired to Bangalore for more tiles. 

Meanwhile in the maistry’s room, adjacent to which this 
building was going on, a baby had been born. It died after 
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two da)'s. Xhe maistry, an affectionate man, was distracted 
and full of grief. Xhe workmen struck work and sat and 
grieved with him out of respect. Then news came that 
plague had broken out in their native village and two 
builders bolted. Further rain fell here, so no local coolies 
would come, as everyone was off to field-work. Xhe poor 
wife lay dying in the little roomj no work could be carried 
on. In the end she died. Xhe maistry went off to mourn. I 
was left with a few workmen and the days of grace running 
short. 

Xhe door in the wall between the old room and the new 
had yet to be knocked in, the roof of their kitchen, which is 
to be my bathroom, raised — as it was then I could not stand 
upright in it; the whole place to be plastered and white- 
washed. I drove ahead. 

Xhen the workmen came and said, “No lime.” I went 
from pillar to post to get it, but no one had any. In this rainy 
weather it cannot be procured fresh. At last I heard of some 
in the possession of a temple, stored for repairs. Xhe temple 
authorities were hunted out; from one Brahmin to another 
I was sent, behaving my politest to each — and in the end got 
my lime. Only four days left now to finish. As it was nuirket- 
day no carts were available; and the next day it poured again 
—not for years have we had so violent a monsoon ! — so it 
could not be ground. But midday showed signs of clearing up ; 
we started grinding — and mixed and plastered the moment 
it was ground. A neck-to-neck race it remained to the end; 
but, impossible as it had seemed, the little house was finished 
^-on the last day before I had to leave the old bungalow. It 
was built in a month. 

Not for a moment do I believe that human resourceful- 
ness accomplished this. It is, surely, the response of the 
Invisible. Matters committed to that Kingdom seem to 
bring into play incalculable potencies which make them 
come out right in the end, however wrong they seem to be 
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going all along. How trite it sounds ! What a fight they never- 
theless represent, these inner acts of faith ! 

And then come further thoughts. 

Is not our idea of God rather limited? Philosophy, emo- 
tion, we easily cotmect with Him; poetry, music, yes; — 
but building? 

He built this cottage, that is all I know. 

No, I do not mean anything repellcntly anthropomorphic. 
I mean what Paget means when he calls the Kingdom of 
God “that in\’asion and conquest and transfiguration of this 
present life by the powers of the life to come.” (By the way, 
that is the best definition of the term “Kingdom of God” 
that I know.) Anything will serve for such an in\'asion: 
bricks a!id refractory builders, unhelpful engineers, adverse 
weather, thieving railwvjys, — all the circumstances that for 
us here and now make up “this present life.” Conquered, 
transfigured, by the powers of the life to come; how glorious 
then may be our ordinary human life anpvhcrc ! 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GREAT ROCK 

Our district is the smallest in the province; even so it is 
• about as big as Yorkshire. But in population it does not 
reach three-quarters of a million, being dry and arid and 

stony. We have no cities to boast about; our largest towns 

even the headquarter station I live in — have no more than 
ten thousand inhabitants, and of towns of this size there are 
scarcely half a dozen ; the rest of us live in villages. 

TTie town second in importance in this district is Penu- 
konda. It is described (inaccurately, as events turned out} in 
an old inscription as “a god-built city, the surrounding forti- 
fications of which no man could boast of conquering.” > 
Here, over three hundred years ago, the last kings of the 
now forgotten Hindu empire of Vijayanagar made a stand 
against Mohammedan in\’adcrs. Venkatapa Deva Raja of 
Penukonda inflicted a crushing defeat on Mohamed Shah of 
Golkonda on the banks of the Penair river. But he could not 
stay the oncoming hordes, who eventually swept through the 
pass, stormed the great fortress rock of Penukonda and fell 
upon the temples and shrines dotted about on it; the gods 
and goddesses were wrenched from their niches and pedestals 
and thrown down the hill by the idol-hating Moslems. To 
) this day the traces of their destructiveness remain. On my 

walk from the station I came across defaced and broken 
stone images lying about in ditches — they arc to be had for 
the picking up, but their weight ensures their being left 
where they are. 

The Mohammedan conquerors passed in their turn. Old 
victors and vanquished now live side by side under the 
British raj. To-day Penukonda consists of two parts: the 
fort where Hindus live, chiefly Brahmins; and Bahai Pet, 
Quoted from a Tclugu brochure, Feniata II, by T. Siva Sankaram. 
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inhabited by Mohammedans, of the poorer kind mostly— 
also the haunt of innumerable beggars of both religions. Over 
both parts towers the great fortress rock, the remnants of 
towers and ro)-al residences still crowning its summit. Eng- 
lish officials residing in the district, and attracted by the cool- 
ness up there, have at times spent parts of the hot weather in 
those forsaken halls; till coolies, weary of the daily ascent 
with provisions, burnt the thatched roofs covering them. 
Now only a tower or two is left, which the hill monkeys 
consider to be their exclusive abode, as unwary visitors, 
spending a night there, discover to their cost. Before my 
startled eyes a long hairy paw suddenly was stretched through 
one of the narrow slits in the thick wall that do duty for 
windows, and in a twlnk drew out my toothbrush, left 
unsuspectingly on the sill. 

In the town below life flows on as it did iit da)’s of old. 
'I'emplcs and shrines on the hill may be denuded and old 
fortifications have gone, but the rock of Hinduism is as 
strongly fortified in human hearts as in the past. The old 
cry, “Rock, Rock! when wilt thou open?” uttered by a 
fervent soul before an inaccessible China, might still be 
echoed in India, Or so I thought, when I wended my way 
one morning to the town. The entrance lies through several 
massive gateways. In a deep recess of the main gate stands 
a huge image of Hanuman, the monkey god, about ten feet 
painted all over in brilliant colours. Coming upon it 
suddenly, I was startled by the towering shape. What kind of 
suggestion, I wondered, would it convey to children as they 
passed and glanced fearfully into the darkness? 

Some women, rickly dressed in silk sar'tt and decked with 
jewels, approached and beckoned to the priest. He came for- 
ward and they handed him a coconut. He accepted the 
oftering and lit the lamp they held out to him at the sacred 
flame before the shrine, spilling some oil on the floor, where 
it burned on. Then he broke the coconut, handing one half 
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back to the worshippers and distributing the other to some 
boys hovering near. One of the women meanwhile bowed 
towards the Image, clasping her hands and lifting them, 
palm pressed to palm, once or twice in supplication; her lips 
moved as her hands were raised. For the fraction of a moment 
she stood rapt — then her worship, which had occupied less 
than a minute, was over. The whole performance of offering 
and breaking the coconut, of lighting lamps and saying a 
prayer, was finished in about three minutes. Then the women 
passed on, chatting to one another and taking no notice of me 
standing silently by. A Brahmin widow came, and I witnessed 
a repetition of the little scene, save that her prayer took longer. 

Wlien she, too, had gone I drew nearer to the shrine and 
tried to think their thoughts after them. Though I have 
travelled far from my former feelings about Hindu temples 
it was not easy. I remembered the first such visit, soon after 
arriving in India. Whom did they worship, since it was not 
the God revealed in the Bible? Did they serve devils here, I 
had then thought fearfully. So foolish was I and ignorant. I 
have learnt better now. May the exaggerated shapes of these 
images and idols — many arms and legs in some cases, and 
other members too in great plurality — not be the attempt 
to express a faith in more than human powerfulness and 
fruitfulness; as well as the bewilderment caused by India’s 
many catastrophic occurrences, drought, floods, pestilences, 
famines, etc., occasioned by who knows what arbitrary 
and enormous powers? Grotesque as they are, the images, 
surely, express searchings after God? Is there not a true and 
permanent element in the human effort to visualize Him? 
Has it not persisted through centuries of Christianity? 

**Som€ folk a$ can afford, 

So I've heard say, 

Set up a sort of cross 
Right in the garden way, 

To mind them of the Lord/* 
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And when it is carried further and the Divine thought and 
presence arc recognized in His creation have we not readied 
its explanation ?^-or should I say, subliniation ? 

“But I, when I do see 
Thik apple tree 
And stoopin' limb 
All spread with moss, 

I think of Him 

And how He talks with me." 

• ••••• 

And when I die pray God I lee 
At very last thik apple tree 
And stoopin’ limb, 

And think of Him, 

And all He been to me." ' 

One Man stated authoritatively that God had responded to 
the human cry to sec Him, in the Incarnation. 

Then that also which prompted the worship I had just 
witnessed was an indication of man’s eternal longing to find 
God. As best they could the women were feeling after Him. 

Yet how terribly misleading, how stultifying to these very 
desires of their spirits, is such worship. Was this a place to 
take off one’s shoes? I gazed again upon the object towards 
which the soul activates of the women had been directed. 
Of fantastic shape and overawing size, painted threateningly 
in carmine and ochre, greasy with the oil of innumerable 
offerings, the monkey god gleamed grimly and terrifyingly 
from the darkness of the recess. Could it convey a single 
right idea of God? It could very easily inspire terror, cer- 
rainly. No wonder there arc many indications in the religious 
life of the people to show they want their gods farther away. 
Manuman would be no refuge in time of trouble. Indeed, if 
he were inclined to be active it would certainly be wise to 
propitiate him. Was this what the women’s devotion signi- 
fied ? “We give you this, accept it, leave us alone and in 
■ A. Buoston, Under a tFiUsfdre Apple Tree. 
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peace,” — is not crude animistic 

frequently denotes? 


worship 


Are Hanuman and his fellow-gods responsible for the fear- 
complex which holds India in thrall, and for the inability I 
have met so often, to believe in the goodwill of God, with 
its further disastrous consequence of inability to believe in 
the goodwill of man, manifested so glaringly in modern 
times? 


These reflections came afterwards; on that morning I 
was watching facts. 

Farther on in the bazar, where the street of private houses 
forked away from that of the shops, stood a great banyan-tree. 
On the platform built round its base, snake idols, carved in 
stone, leaned against the trunk. A high-school student, with 
his books under his arm, stepped on to the platform, laid 
down his books and prostrated himself before the stones; 
rose and sank down again, till he had measured his length all 
round the tree by six or seven prostrations. I watched in 
fascination. No one else took the least notice; it was a 
customary sight. The youth stood in silent prayer for another 
moment, then gravely picked up his books and went on. 
What had been his thought? To ask the divine blessing on 
his work that day — perhaps specially needed for an c.xamina- 
tion? Or was it just to gain merit? Or was perchance his 
young heart already unwisely burdened by domestic cares ? 
The girls’ side in the woes of early marriage is naturally 
most to the fore in my experience, but a great deal might 
also be said about the young men’s. There, too, tragedies 
occur; failures, breakdowns, suicides, because the mental 
strain of studies and examinations, concurring with the emo- 
tional strain of domestic difficulties — the demands of “in- 
laws,” illness of a young wife, birth or death of a child — 
proves too heavy a weight for shoulders so young. What help 
had this student petitioner been seeking by his earnest pros- 
trations near the public street ? 
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But I had pri^-ate visits to pay and passed on to the house 
of some Brahmin friends. Scarcely had I greeted the inmates 
and been invited to sit down when a man came in who seated 
himself on the floor, cleared his throat and looked expectantly 
at the ladies of the house. 

“He is the newspaper,” said my hostess. 

“Oh, he is the newspaper,” I repeated blankly. 

Then I noticed the new arrix-al wore a coat with a device 
on cither shoulder, “Walking News” on one side, “News 
Coat” on the other 

It was explained to me that he collected news wherever 
he could, local and other, wrote them in a note-book and 
went round houses of clients in the mornings to read them. 
For Indian ladies who cannot read, a welcome boon. 

The newspaper having made its appearance began its talc. 
We listened with respect to the announcement that the 
Viceroy’s lady was ill, that plague had broken out in the 
district, that certain events had taken place in an eastern war, 
that Miss C., the missionary from Andapur, had arrived in 
the town. There was nothing in voice or classiBcation to 
distinguish the degree of historic importance of the items. 

In the next Brahmin family visited a baby had been born. 
All night in her agony the young mother — who was only 
fourteen! — had been calling out for her English friend. A 
visit was permitted. The usual horrors were somewhat miti- 
gated. Though the window was tightly shut and the small 
room hot and airless it was not rendered intolerably stifling 
by the customary fire, burned to keep away demons; a small 
lamp was all the concession made to this superstition. No 
one took the trouble to show me the baby, as it was “only 
a girl.” 

The young mother lay there listless, worn out and deeply 
disappointed probably, at not having a son. Yet the baby was 
a nice, well-formed child. I dared not, however, say much 
on that score, as that might bring ill-luck and would there- 
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fore be considered unfriendly. But another inquiry might be 

made. “Has the mother had food?” ** 

“Not yet.” 

“But she is exhausted.” 

“They are getting it ready.” 

At that, or rather at strongly-worded advice, it had to be 
left; in matters of food it would be an insult to suggest any 
practical interference. Sacred are the rules of caste. 

Also difficult for us Westerners to learn. Going back to 
the front room a delightful baby of about ten months was 
laughing and crowing in her mother’s arms. 

“Will she come to me?” I asked, holding out my arms 
eagerly. 

In embarrassed haste the mother stripped off the baby’s 
little jacket and held out the naked infant to me. 

I remembered the trouble I had inadvertently caused in 
another Brahmin home by touching a baby wearing a little 
coat. A servant had to be called, who took off the dcrtlcd 
garment and then clumsily inserted the howling child into 
anotlier jacket, the mother standing in front, scolding and 
giving instructions, but not offering to help as it would have 
“defiled” her. 

But a baby with no clothes on at all was apparently beyond 
possibility of defilement by the white stranger. 

Is not the body more than the raiment? one wants to ask 
But logic is not a thing you must ask for in India. 

On the way home I went into the post-office on business 

A new Postmaster presided over the establishment. I could 

not help staring at him. For it seemed to me he had the 

face of the young man whom Christ looked upon and 
loved. 

“Yes, I have only lately come," he answered my inquiry. 

‘l am a Christian. May I come and see you, and will you 
visit my mother?” ^ 

In the evening, sitting in his house after office hours, I 
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listened to his amizing story» which I wrote down immediately 
and give now in his own words- 

“From childliood up I have been zealous in the Hindu 
religion. With my whole heart I worshipped two special 
sages, always hoping they would be mediators on the way to 
the supreme Being. I was not educated in a Mission school, 

I never heard of Christ. But when I was about fourteen a 
friend who had been to a Mission school showed me a little 
tattered English Bible. I asked if this were the Christian 
book, for by then I had heard of them, and said I should like 
to read it. 

“I opened it in the middle and began with the Psalms. I 
found them wonderful, describing exactly our own experi- 
ences and full of the purest worship of God. But there was 
nothing in them about Christ, which surprised me. I read 
and re-read them, all the time worshipping our own gods 
with great devotion. I turned to other parts of the Bible, but 
I could not understand them, and 1 kept on wondering why 
they too did not mention Christ. 

“Then I was told of an old evangelist in our neighbourhood. 
I went to him and told him how beautiful I had found the 
Ps;Ums ; but why did they not speak of Christ ? Who was He ? 
I had always understood Christians worshipped Him. 

“The evangelist showed me the gospels and advised me to 
study them. 1 went home and directly I had leisure in the 
evening started reading them. As I read His story such a 
love for the wonderful Christ sprang up in my heart that I 
forgot all else. I read till midnight, unconscious of time. My 
mother came in and scolded me for being so late; whatever 
was I reading all that time, she asked suspiciously. Many an 
evening after that I read the New Testament half the night. 

“Up till then I had been zealously worshipping at all the 
temples and performed all religious ceremonies. But now I 
began to think if Christ were the true Saviour all this was 
not necessary. When this thought had once become clear to 
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me I left off all worship of Hindu gods, suddenly. My friends 
and relations were astonished. 


“ ‘What is the matter with you ?’ they asked, when I would 
no longer come with them to temples and ceremonies. They 
became suspicious, especially when they heard that I had 
begun to associate with Christians. They questioned me, 
saying they had heard these rumours against me. I evaded a 
direct reply, merely saying I was as religious as ever. But 
they were not satisfied. 

“Then a domestic ceremony was to be held in my house. I 
invited my friends. Not one of them came. 


‘“I will ask my new friends,’ I thought, and invited 
Christians. They came and I made a feast for them, though 
I did not sit down to eat with them. 


“The news spread in the town. People ran to tell my old 
mother that I was forsaking caste and joining the Christians. 

She came running to me. When she saw me she fell down 
and clasped my feet. 


“ ‘My son, my son,’ she cried, ‘do not break my heart ! Do 
not leave the old ways and bring shame upon us all !’ 

Please rise. Mother,’ I said uncomfortably. I could not 
bear her to hold my feet. ‘Please rise. I promise you I will 
do nothing to bring shame upon you.’ 

, *' promise me that you will never join 
the Christian wayl’ she cried. ‘I will lie here and hold your 
feet till you give me that promise.’ 

“I could not move, I could not treat my mother roughly— 
but how could I promise what she wished? Christ had my 
heart. Yet all religions hold sacred the duty to parents I 
stood there in an agony of conflict. What was I to do? 

“When she saw me hesitate my mother wept in anguish. 

Give me this promise, son, or I lie here all night and to- 
morrow there is the well for me.’ 


n ^ «'l’at to do. It can- 

not be Thy will I should break my mother’s heart. Nor will 


F 
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I forsake Jesus Christ. VVhat shall I do? What shall I say to 
her?’ 

"My mind was pierced with sorrow. A great darkness was 
round me. I went on praying in my heart. Suddenly a great 
peace fell. I knew what to say. 

" ‘Rtse, mother. I promise you I will not join the Christian 
way until you agree to it,’ I told her. ‘I will not leave you, I 
will do nothing secretly, but I will pray that God will move 
your heart to like this religion also. I will wait for your free 
consent.’ 

Then she rose, comforted. That consent she was sure she 
would never give. 

But from that time on I tried to teach her in every possible 
way. I asked the Bibic-woman to visit her and give her in- 
struction. My mother is a deeply religious woman and liked 
her stories and lessons. 

“Once we went to Tirupati. I took my mother round the 
temples and shrines and showed her the darker side of Hindu 
worship and how much evil is connected with temples. Then 
we went inside, as my mother wished to break a coconut 
to the god. 

“But the priest sat before the shrine and said we must pay 
him four annas for breaking it and another four annas for 
sprinkling camphor. 

We had left the house without taking money with us. 

“Sir,’ I said to the priest,*! am sorry. We are not pre- 
pared. We have no money with us. Please break the coconut, 
so that my mother may feel she has performed her devotion.* 

I will not,’ he said rudely. ‘Bring your four annas.* 
“‘My mother is very religious,* I urged. ‘The money is a 
trifle to us; you shall have it later. Please do not hurt my 
mother by refusing to allow her to perform her act of 
worship.* 

But he got quite angry and threw our coconut away, nor 
would he let us enter the shrine. 
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“We went out, and I said to my mother, ‘Y ou see this is no 
spiritual worship. He cared not for your true feeling of 
devotion, only for his four annas.’ 

“My mother admitted it. That morning shook her faith in 
Hinduism. She had been a most zealous follower of it hither- 
to; she worshipped every image and neglected no ceremonies. 
But after that morning she became less diligent in these 
things and began to pray to Jesus Christ. 

“My wife had been easy to teach. I instructed her mj-self. 
I taught her a short prayer and she prayed it daily. Every 
night I prayed with her. 

“In the eighth month of my^wife’s pregnancy my mother 
became anxious. It Is the custom of our people to perform at 
that time a ceremony of propitiation to a certain devil god- 
dess. Unless something is sacrificed to her it is believed she 
will kill the child. It must be performed in the middle of the 
night; a sheep, or some fowls, are killed at her shrine. My 
mother was afraid. You do not know how deeply these old 
fears are rcK)ted in us. At times I was afraid myself. Even to 
us educated people the world is full of malignant powers. 
But I steadily refused to give way. Jesus Christ alone is our 
Helper, I maintained; we will pray to Him and not to any 
demon goddess. I forbade my mother to perform any worship 
on our behalf at that shrine. She was terrified. 

“ ‘Surely the child will die!’ she cried fearfully. 

“But I assured her that prayer to Christ would avail. 

“When the time came near I would have no Hindu helper 
in the house. Word was sent to me at my office one day at 
five o’clock that my wife was ill. I prayed without ceasing 
while still at my work. I went home at seven o’clock, sat on 
the pial and prayed. A few minutes afterwards my mother 
came running out and said. The child is born.’ I burst into 
tears of joy. 

“My mother, according to our custom, wished to keep my 
wife without food for three days; but I said it was a foolish 
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superstition and brought her bread and coffee. And 

she w'as wcU, and the child was well, and my mother’s faith 
grew stronger. 

“Hut though she said she would serve Jesus Christ she would 
not be baptized^ nor allow me to be. I waited and prayed. I 
waited for her altogether about three years. Then I arranged 
for my baptism to take place in another town. When the day 
fixed for It dawned I told my mother. I said, ‘How is your 

mind? Do you think more of salvation, or of all these 
people?’ 

“ ‘Of saU-ation,’ she answered. 

“‘Then follow me to church,’ I said. ‘The cart will be 
here in half an hour.’ 

“When it arrived she was ready. My mother and my wife 
and I were all received together. It was like a miracle. 

Great trouble followed. My caste fellows nearly poisoned 
n^c. I had to leave my own country, I was not safe. I ob- 
tnincd this transfer here. 

“My mother still needs instruction. A fortnight ago my 
child had some kind of eruption. She wanted to call in the 
enchanters. I said. No, let us pray in the name of Christ. The 
child shall be well or ill, according to the will of God. Next 
morning the eruption was less and the third day quite gone. 

“Ajid now trouble is beginning in this town. The high- 
wstc people arc trying to convince me that what I have done 
is wrong. But oh, I know! 

“It is not only in outward things like illness. I know that 
Christ changes one’s disposition where it needs changing. 
Some time ago my mother and I had a disagreement. That 
had occurred before. Whenever it happened I held aloof and 
would not speak to her till she spoke to me. But now I had 
no peace of mind. I went and apologized to her first and said 
that was the Christian way.’’ 

While he was talking the old mother came and bustled 
round cheerfully j the young wife also appeared and proudly 
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exhibited her firstborn. * Come to us to-morrow when he Is 
at the office, then we will have a talk,” both women said. 

I had been listening lost in wonder. The great fortress 
rock of Hinduism, with its guarded gateways of caste customs 
and prejudices, its social evils, its crude idol worship and 
age-long fears, often seems wellnigh impregnable. 

Yet Jesus Christ finds His way in. 



CHAPTER VII 


BY THE WAYSIDE 

Shk was a very tired old woman. Every day the path through 
tlie fields to her village seemed longer. The Indian sun 
smote fiercely, she pulled her red sari over her shaven head. 
Other wayfarers passed her, coolie women going to their 
day’s labour, chatting volubly; some with babies on their 
hips; nearly all with flowers in their hair; a tiny disc of shiny 
metal ornamenting their noses, bangles on their arms, and 
three or four necklaces round their brown throats. 'Fhcy 
gave her a wide berth. It was not very lucky to find a widow 
on their path. Neither party gave greeting to the other. For 
widow as the old woman might be she was a Brahmin; her 
plain red robe proclaimed it loudly. Coolies of low Sudra 
caste were infinitely beneath her notice. For them to come 
within touching distance would have been sin. They knew 
it, and passing round her hastened on their way. 

Wearily she trudged on, carrying a large empty basket. 
I'he path crossed a road where it dipped into a stream-bed. 
Low parapets guarded the sides. It was a convenient resting 
place. She sat dowti and untying the corner of her sari ex- 
tracted some betel-nut. With the aid of the small pestle and 
mortar slung on her girdle she pounded it into powder; then, 
after adding a tiny scrap of lime, rolled it up in a betel-leaf 
and sat Contentedly chewing the mixture. It took away one’s 
hunger to do that. Not that it mattered so much now, being 
hungry. In former years she had felt it more keenly, though 
the complete fast days coming twice a month helped to 
habituate her to its pangs. Hunger, in any case, was not so 
hard to bear. It was thirst that was so intolerable. Through- 
out the long hot days, on the walks in the burning sun to get 
the vegetables she sold — from sunrise to sunrise, never a 
drop must pass her lips. They cracked and blistered some- 
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times, the throat swelled till she could hardly swallow, not 
even when the prescribed fast was over and she might drink. 

Ah well, it was her one hope of salvation, faithfully follow- 
ing these rules. **Swami, NarainaV her lips murmured, as 
she sat leaning against the parapet. She might name the great 
Name, that was not forbidden even to a widow. Indeed, it 
was her chief way of gaining merit. Life was very lonely. 
Did God hear? Did He take any notice of her prayers? There 
was never any sign or answer. Yet one must go on serving, 
she knew, though without hope of reward. '^Swami, 
Naraina!" she repeated, and looked dreamily down the road. 

White and dusty it wound over the plain. Now, in the 
beginning of the hot weather, the banyan-trees lining it 
stood stark and bare. But in between them the delicate neon- 
trees swayed in their fresh robe of feathery green leaves, 
throwing shadows of fine tracery across the road. No cart or 
other traffic Could be sceni the quiet country road was little 
used, except in the evenings, when jatkas raced along to take 
adventurous villagers to the distant station where mail trains 
halted for a few minutes. 

But now a movement in the distance caught the old 
woman’s eye. What could it be? It approached more swiftly 
than a man walking. Was it a rider? But no thud of horse’s 
hoofs interrupted the drowsy silence, nor creak of wheels. 
Yet wheels there were, revolving fast, catching the glint of 
the sun, an immovable figure on them — a demon ? 

'“■Swomu Narainar muttered the Brahmin woman 
apprehensively. 

The apparition had reached the farther bank of the 
stream. There was no water in it, only sand. The wheels 
rushed into it. The spectator could sec now that feet 
were working the wheels— ^but something went wrong, in 
another moment feet, and wliatever was on them, lay sprawl- 
ing in the sand. She remembered now seeing a strange 
vehicle like this once before, a white man had come along 
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the road one day on only wheels. So this was another of 
them. Was he killed? Stvamt, Noraitia! let her hasten away 
before she was defiled by the sight of death ; she, a pure 
Brahmin, to be thus contaminated when she had already 
worshipped and bathed to-day at sunrise, and had not another 
sari if this one were polluted ! 

But before her stiff limbs had risen her eyes reassured her. 
T he figure in the sand had got up and was shaking the sand 
from its garments. Skirts! So it was a woman. Yes, evidently 
a woman ; she was looking round the landscape with a vexed 
expression. 

Memory stirred in the old widow. Thus, yes, thus had she 
felt on a day in the far past when she had followed in the 
w-akc of the home-coming cattle to collect their droppings 
for fuel to cook her modest meals. She had filled her basket 
and then suddenly slipped on a loose stone and fallen, the 
contents of the basket, still soft, had bespattered her garment. 
She had looked round with mortification to sec if there were 
any witnesses. There were none. She remembered her relief, 
— artd now, even so, did the white woman look round, her 
face cheerful seeing an empty road, with none to mark her 
discomfiture. She pulled up her machine in the stream-bed 
and pushed it towards the bank. Then her eyes fell upon the 
red-robed figure, shrinking against the parapet. The way- 
farer stood still and the two women regarded each other. 

“Why arc you sitting all alone in this wilderness? asked 
the new-comer. 

“I rest a little, on the way to my village,” said the Brah- 
min. “There, beyond the hill over there, I have to go.” 

**Your home is there?” continued the white woman. 

“I have no home. Some of our caste people let me sleep in 
their verandah and cook in a corner of their yard,” said the 
widow. 

The cyclist’s gaze travelled over the red sari. “Your hus- 
band died some time ago?” 
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“Seventy years ago.” 

The other woman’s eyes grew very pitiful. A child widow. 
Indeed, a widowed baby she must have been ; being still able 
to walk from village to village selling vegetables she could 
hardly be above seventy herself. The long white road disap- 
pearing into the distance seemed like this woman’s life, 
lonely and purposeless. But is there any road that leads 
nowhere? 

“You have no people?” she asked again. 

“All dead, all dead long ago,” sighed the old woman. “I 
am quite alone/’ 

Not quite alone/’ said the other wayfarer* 

“Quite alone,” repeated the Indian widow. 

“Not one of them is forgotten,” murmured the other, 
“by the Father.” ’ 

A slow light came into the deeply furrowed face. “Yes, 
SwamSy 'Naraina^' she responded; “I sit here in the wilder- 
ness and say 'Swami, Naraina: ” 

^^God is your Companion?” asked the younger woman. 

“I say Swami, Naraina', it is all I know,” repeated the 
widow. 

“What is your name?” questioned the other 

“Hanumakka.” 

Hanuman, the monkey god, mused her listener. Named 
after him* 

“Where are your people?” asked the Brahmin in her 
turn. 

“Far away. I have none here. As you see, I travel alone ” 

“Where is your husband? How many children have you?” 

“None. I was never married.” 

The Indian woman looked at her in surprise. “Never 

married?” Her gaze became more penetrating. Wonder 

crept into her eyes. “No husband, no children. Yet she does 

not look unhappy,” she murmured. “And she is not old as 
I am.” * 
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“No, not unhappy,” confirmed the other. “Because of 
the great companionship, Hanumakka.” 

Her listener looked significantly at the solitary cycle, lean- 
ing against the parapet. “Who is with you ?” 

He who came to reveal the Father to whom you pray so 
much. You also arc remembered by Him. Not forgotten by 
Him are any of His children.” 

In the nccm-trec near, a pair of wild pigeons cooed loudly. 
A gust of wind swirled up the sand in the stream-bed and 
drove it into their eyes. 

“I must go now,” said the old woman, taking up her 
basket. 

“But not alone,” said her new friend. “A great Guru long 
ago said that not even a sparrow was forgotten by God. And 
you arc more than nviny sparrows.” 

"Swami, Naraittn.^" su’d the widow patiently — “all the 
way, all the long way, I have said 'Swamt, Naraina.' Day by 
day. It may be as you say, that God is kind. We know not. 

I am old now, I cannot learn more.” 

Slowly she crossed the road to the field-path leading to 
the village beyond the hill. 

The white woman wheeled her cycle forward. Before 
mounting, she gazed again after the retreating figure, hob- 
bling painfully, in evident fatigue. She thought of the un- 
wclcomcd arriN-al, of the comfortless verandah and courtyard 
awaiting her. 

*‘Ah, who shall know the dreary woe?” 

she murmured. But^— Had no light ever 
come in response to the old widow's groping after the Divine, 
her daily **Stvamf, Naraina^* ? Surely these had come up 
before God as the prayers and alms of another seeker long 
ago? 

, . • . **and who the splendour see? 

There s One who walked with starry feet the Eastern road by me.” 
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“But she is so alone, she has no home even of her own.” 
The traveller as she cycled on seemed still to remonstrate 
with someone. 

“Vet not unled, but shepherded, by One they cannot sec. 

The One who walked with starry feet the Eastern road by me.” « 


* Evelyn Underhill, The Uxbridge Road. With apologies for subslitutine 
■'Eastern*' for “Western.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


EMBER DAYS 


A LETTER from home just received contains the sentence 
that it is alwa)'s worth while to enter into other people’s 
lives, that it brings its own reward. I am on the look-out 

for that reward just now, for this is an account of my last 
twelve hours. 

The day began in Dharmpalli, where our Mission workers 
had come together for special meetings. After the final 
meeting Radha walked in. 

I have a word" — beginning to gulp, I knew what these 
gulps meant. Nobody loves me, is the gist. 

‘Joseph’’— gulp— “Joseph says I am bad." 

Well, Radha, suppose he docs. Does it matter very 
much ?" ' 

Oh, oh, oh!" — the flood-gates yielded wide. “He says I 

am bad, and you say it docs not matter very much. My sister 

IS dead, and I have no one in the world !" The stream flowed 

on. Knowing it a relief I let it flow; but grief merged into 
anger. 

^ He says ... he says . . . Ought he to say such things?" 

“No. But that is his business and not ours. Our business, 
Radha — what is just now in your heart?" 

“Anger," she said promptly, in her frank way. 

“Yes, anger and bitterness. . . ."Here the Collector’s 
peon marched in holding out a large official envelope. “The 
permit to go to Punneru is herewith cancelled." These 
terrible war restrictions — the long-lookcd-forward-to prospect 
of a little rest and fellowship with friends dashed from me 
m a moment. Inwardly I staggered a little; but there was 
no time to dwell on disappointment, for Radha still stood 
there, desiring to hear Joseph condemned. When she went 
at last, mollified, I hope, Re^kka the school teacher entered. 
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“I must speak to you. You have to leave now for the 
station? I will walk with you. It is about Dina the Bible- 
woman. She took great offence because last month you sent 
all the salaries to me. I sent a message to Dina that the 
money had come and I would bring it to her in the evening. 
But the schoolgirl gave the message wrong and said, ‘The 
money has arrived, come and take it.’ Dina was angry and 
said, ‘Do I go to her to take the money?’ When I went to 
give it to her she would not speak to me. Since then she 
hardly ever speaks to me. Also there is Rama Rao, the other 
teacher; he is always setting the children against me; now 
even the conductress won’t obey me,” — here followed further 
long tales about the misdeeds of Rama Rao, all the way to 
the station and on the platform until the train moved out. 

I should have remembered their sensitiveness; the one 
who distributes salaries is considered boss; one cannot 
eradicate the Indian notion that money lends dignity; my 
parsimony in sending a lump sum was ill-advised. 

At Andapur Ruth awaited me. ‘‘You called David and 
you called Susan to the meetings at Dharmpalli, and you 
did not call me. For this I have much pain in my mind. 
And to-day Mr. Paul came to the school and marked the 
register. If I cannot be trusted to mark the register in the 
absence of the head master, what happiness is there for me 
in this work ?” 

“Bur, Ruth, I told everyone that adults only, no children, 
were allowed to attend the meetings. How could you have 
left your two little ones behind? And the only reason I 
asked Mr. Paul to look into the school was to help you, as 
you were left with the whole burden.” But, mea culpa again; 
in the rush of the meetings I had omitted to tell her before- 
hand; now the “pain in her heart” is obstinate. 

Is it not strange, though, that the Telugu language has no 
word for touchiness? 

The Mohammedan head mistress turned up. “I cannot 
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get on with Gnanakshi — she speaks so crossly to the 
children.” I believe it; she has this unfortunate manner with 
all. And she is the Christian teacher! At that moment Dina 
herself arri\cd. She had been aw'ay on sick leave. “You are 
back before your leave is over?” I asked, astonished. 

“I cannot stand the w’a)’S of my daughter-in-law. I could 
not remain with my son. But I am too weak to be alone. 
Will you please nvake some arrangement for me till I am 
stroi>gcr?” The poor missionary is to work the miracle 
which a little conciliatoriness would have rendered un- 
necessary. 

“I will send you to our Mission hospital,” I said after 
much thought, “for treatment. But who will take you? 
Giriamma, you must.” Giriamma is her eldest daughter 
who had brought her mother on this journey. 

“My mother-in-law would be vexed if I stayed away 
longer,” began Giriamma. “She is alwa)’s hard and angry 
with me. My difficulties arc too great to bear; since my 
husband died very little is earned in our goldsmith business. 
I have to teach In the school to earn something, then there 
is the housework when I come back; my son is often ill. 
If my mother-in-law were kind I could bear all, but now 
I often think *if only I were dead.’ ” 

There is real hardship here, poor girl. Her parents-in- 
law were converts from Hinduism who never really absorbed 
much Christian teaching. “I will write to your mother-in- 
law,” I said, “and tell her there is no one else to take your 
mother to hospital; that I urged you to go and she must not 
blame you when you return.” 

Remembering Rebekka’s complaint, I called Dina back 
as she was going out. “Do you think Rebekka is rather 
lonely in Dharmpalli ? Her own people are all at Cuddalore. 
When you get back you might go to see her sometimes and 
cheer her up a little.” 

“I will,” said Dina, looking a little conscious. She is 
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really a good and earnest worker, but, like all of us, has her 
foibles. And to most of us it is easier to be generous than to 
be j ust. 

I wish they could also be a little generous to me! Salome, 
another of our Christian women, walked in. I had asked her 
to come and see me because her eldest daughter Hannah 
left the Mission school to go to the Government school, 
where there is no Bible-teaching. “Why have you taken 
Hannah from the Christian school?” 

“Whyr” She hesitated, looking this way and that. 

“Tell me why,” I pressed. 

At last it came out. “You took much trouble over Lin- 
gamma; you went to their house several times and urged them 
to let her still come to school and promised to send her for 
training} you never took any trouble like that over Hannah.” 

I sat amazed, thou art always with me. “Salome, 

do not our Christian people all know the value of education 
for their daughters already? You were educated yourself 
in a Mission school. But Lingamma’s people are cowherds, 
illiterate Hindus} they need teaching, don’t they?” 

“You visit the Hindus and you do not visit us." 

I perceive that the reward of entering into other people’s 
lives is to have one’s many sins of omission brought home 
to one. Besides being grateful for this I reflected that if the 
Christians in St. Paul’s time were as easily ofTended as ours 
I pitied him in retrospect. Perhaps he did not have so much 
to do with women, though he had glimpses, no doubt, 
seeing he besought Euodias and besought Syntychc to be of 
the same mind. It is a consolation to me that there were 
ructions among the Christian workers at Philippi — for there 
certainly are at Andapur! 

* • • • • 

A more robust trouble has befallen. A special messenger 
from a distant village came in to say that the teacher there, 
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a lame man^ was in fear of assault and robbery. This village 
is divided into two factions, one composed of the farmers and 
decent people generally, the other Boyers * and other lower 
Sudras. These latter are under the thumb of the Reddi of 
Pamurti, who is the terror of that whole countryside, and a 
scoundrel. Every official knows it; yet he is so cunning 
that not only can he not be caught himself, but is able to 
get those who will not bow to his dominion into trouble. 
Now a murder is said to have taken place in the village. It 
looks as if the Reddi wanted the watchful eyes of the 
Christian teacher away; for the Boyers, doubdess at the 
Redds s instigation, arc advising him to clear out of the 
village lest his cattle should be injured, his house plundered, 
and he himself beaten. 


Elagunta [the village of the lame tcachcrj. Here I am at 
the storm-centre. The scene around is peaceful; the tent is 
pitched under a tamarind-tree so enormous that it takes the 
tent as a mushroom would a fly; Helds of rags and grant 
surround it; the unoiled wheel of a well rasps the silence 
somewhat; but solitude is grateful after the distressing scenes 
this morning. 

As far as one can judge by the information from reliable 
sources, wh.it happened here is, briefly, this. The Pamurti 
Reddi had long borne a grudge against the respectable 
farmers of Elagunta who would not pay him bribes. In 
revenge he faked a murder case. A Yerikela man under his 
control was prevailed upon to leave the neighbourhood and 
disappear. Then, from the corpse of a man dead of fever a 
hand was cut off and presented as evidence of a crime; the 
jackals, tn this hilly region, being made responsible for the 
disappearance of the rest. 

A charge of murdering the Yerikela man who had 

* Generally 6eM labourer*. 
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disapprared was laid against the farmers. The defence dis- 
covered he had once been ,n jail and sent the hand there to 
compare thumbmarks. If they were not identical the cal^ 
would naturally brt^k down. Strange to say, the Pamurti 

rb^ i. the answer: “We have not the 

thumbmark of this former prisoner and cannot therefore 
compare it with the hand you sent.” 

thi'rf evidence for 
he defence it was not able to hold its own against the many 

witnesses on the other side, bribed by the The case 

went against the farmers and fifteen of them arc in jail a 

fine coup for the Rru-rf! Two are sentenced for six years, 
the rest for two, three, and four years ^ 

This morning I was in the homes of these people In 
nearly all only women were left , weeping, how^ng, they 

wem rr T’' <o get their men out They 

mendous success, are now demanding tribute of evLymw in 
t^ village I was told that several merchants had given large 
^^nts of gram sooner than take the risk of being plunders® 
These poor women have been threatened that tLir cattle 
wil be stolen, their houses robbed, unless they g^ve mnr 

a mue, as the mere rumour of it helped the teacher For 
when .t leaked out that the teacher had^nt a letter enemrel 

you, we are all on your side A curious change of front. 

c 
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It leads one to guess, however, how differently things might 
have gone had Christianity and not Hinduism been lord of 
the whole village instead of only one isolated home. 

I tried to put what heart I could into the poor people 
(all Hindu farmers); they were instructed to take special 
notice of the names and faces of those blackmailing them; 

I asked the teacher openly to spread it about in the village 
that I had inquired who were the people uttering threats. 
Into whose hands had merchants given grain ? The merchants 
might possibly stand to their witness in court, the women arc 
paral)'scd by deadly terror. In one house, Asita Reddi’s, it 
was pitiful; there were now only three men-servants with 
the two little daughters of the house: the eldest of these is 
about eleven. I'hc mother died two years ago, the father and 
uncle are in jail. On this child has descended the care of 
everything; she cooks for all and docs the housework. Her 
little brother of about five goes about nervously sobbing. 
The weeping and wailing of the grown-ups brought him 
to that state; the girl of eleven has to mother him as best 
she can. Up till now there has been a woman scr\’ant in the 
house, but she will not stay. It was her husband who brought 
the teacher’s letter to me. He has not dared to return to the 
village for fear of ill-treatment; now his wife leaves also. 
The dhobits and the barbers will not work for the relations 
and serv-ants of the men in jail, afraid of attracting the 
wrath of the Pamurti Redd't and the mishandling of the 
Boyers. The whole thing makes one mad. It is too late to 
do anything as judgment is already passed; nothing but an 
appeal to the High Court is left, the cost of which Is pro- 
hibitive. If tlie Courts could know the villages themselves, 
and the oppression exercised by clever scoundrels in powerful 
positions! I feel sure as regards this case that justice was 
misinformed, and in consequence miscarried. 1 am equally 
convinced that rogues like the Pamurti Redds would never 
attain to such power among villages where Christianity 
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had taken root. In the first place, Christian teaching effec- 
tively works against the fear and weakness which makes such 
oppression possible; in the second, the Christian teacher is a 

force with which a hostile village headman learns he has to 
reckon. 

Meanwhile, alone in my tent, more than discouragement 
assailed. Why were these things allowed to happen ?— those 
lonely children in Asita Reddi's house; the despairing men 
in jail, knowing their state and their danger; that triumphant 
bJackguard at Pamurti ?* 

In spite of the sunshine, the world around me grew 
gloomy. Light and assurance failed. Where was God? Old 
avvful inward tremors crept up like the waves of a relentlcs^ 
tide. Was He there.? Did He care? 

Never does the fight for faith cease. And let no one think 

that missionaries find theirs a less hard one than anyone 
else does. ^ 

But when thin^ were at their darkest, and faith in God 
and man alike failing, help came. A small thing, but it 
sufficed. Or was it not small .? 

. . ull that man's heart grows humble and reaches out 
ror the last gJjmmcr of the feet of God, 

Crass on the mounuin tops. . . 

It was a little child who led me back that day to where 

the least glimmer of the feet of God” shone dimly in the 

mist. ^ 

A simll visitor lifted the flap of the tent, the five or six 
year old daughter in the teacher’s home. During the prayer- 
meeting at their house she had sat and stared unwinking 

.ng hills. For this he wa. lhanked pubUdy « a And ® a 

printed sdth a gold-knobbed Jck in ^ignW» of iltr^r^The 
Supenniendem of Pobce mid to me on tlSt oceadon ITvTLk -at 

Sve~o7,:i7l.°7 we 
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Now she stood, tugging at her dabu^ her little silver belt. 
Fin.illy she succeeded in unhooking it and presented it to 
me with a shy smile. Her most precious possession! As it 
was one of intrinsic value it was impossible, of course, to 
accept it; but I thanked her and received it temporarily, 
deeply moved. The impulse of love in a little soul, showing 
itself in the natural desire to give — human nature was very 
beautiful after all. And who, but a God of tenderness, 
could have invented little children? 

But to win through life with one’s banners of hope and 
courage flying high to the end is not so simple a matter as 
I once thought. 

**I!is sou] well knit» and all his battles won» 

Mounts, and that hardly^ to eternal life/’ 

Matthew Arnold knew what he was talking about. 


CHAPTER IX 


AMONG THE LOW CASTE 
omma! Ho^ ammayyal'' 

The call, sounded before the dawn, penetrated my 
slumbers in the upper verandah of my bungalow. Sleepily 
I leaned over the railings. “WTto is it?” 

‘‘VVe are Yerikelas from Jivapuram.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Grant us a danhanam !” 

Darshanam means vision, sight — but of whom or what they 
desired sight remained to be guessed; anyhow it was likely 
to be a lengthy business. I dressed hurriedly and came down. 

They poured forth the old story of injustice and oppression 
only too frequent in Indian villages. 

The Yerikelas arc a gipsy tribe, of nomad and, one must 
add, thieving habits. This always renders them liable to 
special police supervision. Many of them are settling in 
villages now, acquiring land and trying other means of 
earning an honest livelihood, such as plaiting mats of split 
date leaves, weaving blankets of sheep wool, etc. Hinduism 
Counts them almost as low as the outcaste. Between police 
supervision and caste contempt the path of moral reform is 
made none too easy for them, resulting in frequent lapses. 
In our district, as in others, some of them are looking for a 
friend in the Mission. 

This is the story my early callers had to tell. 

In their village some waste land adjoined a plot owned 
by the Yerikela headman. It was overrun by prickly-pcar. 
He put in an application for it to the village Kamam, the 
official in charge of land and land records. The Kamam 
assured him it would be granted to him. Thereupon he and 
others started the immense and tedious labour of clearing 
the land of the rank growth of this cactus. When it was 
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accomplished he again asked for the assignment. The Karnam 
now declared there had been an oversight, the maps showed 
that the lands in question adjoined some rich caste man’s 
land on the other side, that he had the first claim on it, and 
that an application from him had come in also. 

The Yerikela people were perfectly certain there was no 
such alignment, and that if the village maps showed it they 
had been tampered with. But the Karnam would not let 
them see the maps. They therefore desired a sight of the 
original documents and maps in the Government archives 
at headquarters. They had come in on the previous day with 
a man who could read and gone straight to the Government 
office with their request. But being considered low caste 
they had not ventured to go in. They waited outside the 
gate, calling to all who passed in, “Grant us a darshanamV' 

Hut no one troubled to inquire their business; perhaps 
one could hardly expect it of busy officials going to their 
routine work. The simple villagers did not know whom to 
ask, the afternoon passed into evening, the gates of the 
Government office were closed without their being any 
nearer to the desired Aarshanam. 

That was the reason they had come before it was light, 
to make sure of catching me at home. 

I cycled round to the house of the Public Prosecutor — 
luckily a friend — to inquire the rights of the matter. 

“Everybody has the right to sec the rrups of his town 
or village,” the official explained. “It is shocking the way 
these poor people arc put upon. I am glad you came; if you 
will send them on to me I will see them through.” 

So they got their Aarshanam^ also the proof of the Kamam's 
deceit, and went back, heartened for further fight. 

But it is a long fight. Fears and inherited bad tendencies 
within (such as love of adventure and night-raids on cattle 
and sheep and fowls), foes without, in the shape of police 
and of caste people. It is hard to sec how without a strong 
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motive force as well as a strong friend — both of which may 
be found in Christianity — they will ever be integrated into 
the general community as useful citizens. 

And harder still is it for those yet a grade below them, 
the regular outcastes, in reality the original inhabitants 
and owners of the land of which Aryan invasion deprived 
them, forcing them into serfdom. 

Much has been written about their pitiable state, and yet 
few who have not been to India (and by no means all who 
have) realize the difficulties of their lives. I can only throw 
a few sidelights here, by narrating some p>crsonal c.xpericnccs 
of my own and of neighbouring missionaries. 

In Konneru a Mala^ family in dire poverty had borrowed 
a small sum from a Mohammedan moneylender, promising 
their son as security; an ordinary custom. Of course they 
could never repay; moneylenders cunningly refuse instal- 
ments, demanding the lump sum, together with the interest 
which has accumulated at an exorbitant rate. (An anna in 
the rupee per month, which works out at 75 per cent, per 
annum, is considered moderate.) When the boy was old 
enough to be useful he was taken by the Mohammedan into 
his household, practically as a slave. He worked for this 
master for years, while the poor parents would have been 
thankful for his labour and support. Then our Bjblc-woman, 
Bhagyamma, settled in the neighbourhood. On her visit to 
this village she found out the state of affairs. The brave old 
womafj straightway went to the moneylender and boldly 
demanded the release of the youth, telling the man what he 
knew to be the truth, that he had no legal right to keep the 
lad. She actually cowed him into giving the youth his liberty. 
Ultimately the family became Christians. When the Moham- 
medan wanted work done in his fields he called the lad, now 
named Samuel, whom he had found to be a good worker, 
to do it, paying him regular wages. 

* A sectioo of Xelugu outcastes. 
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It is the same kind of miracle as God worked with 
Elijah,” said the grateful parents when I came to the village. 

‘‘Whatever do you mean?” I asked. 

‘‘Well, was he not fed by crows? Is not a crow a thicf- 
bird,stealingand grabbing from everybody? Just like a money- 
lender. But now God makes the selhsh moneylender feed 
us by paying our son wages.” 

Here was a strange modern raven and a new version of 
the miracle. 

But would it have happened apart from Christianity? 

In a neighbouring district where the Mission is carrying 
on a large work among the outcastes some Pariah » families 
who had become Christians owned some land near their 
village. The caste people, bitterly opposed to their conversion 
and showing their enmity by every possible mcatis, delib- 
erately drove their cattle into the growing crops of the out- 
castes. 1 he only remedy anyone has against stniy cattle 
doing damage of this kind is to catch the offending animals 
and take them to the Pound, where the owner has to redeem 
them on payment of a fine. It is a troublesome business at 
the best, but in this case it was quite hopeless as the manager 
of the Pound was himself the owner of the cattle devastating 
the outcastes’ corn. One of the Christians took heart of 
grace to withstand the outrage; he drove off the cattle from 
his fields and prepared to keep guard against further invasion. 

This enraged the caste people. A Pariah standing up to 
thent ? He must be taught a lesson. They formed a party 
and, armed with sticks and clubs, set upon him together, bore 
him down and beat him mercilessly. 

The Christians dispatched a hasty messenger to the 
missionary, begging him to come. He was found returning 
from a morning’s tour among other villages, but when he 
heard of that morning’s doings he turned his car straight 
routtd and drove off to the scene (not so simple a matter as 

* A Mction of Tamil outcastes. 
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it sounds, as a good deal of the way lay over a track no motor 
had ever been over and never intended for one). Medical 
advice and evidence were obtained for the sufferer, who was 
found prostrate and covered with weals and bruises. Evidence 
of the assault was taken from eye-witnesses. 

“Will you stand to this in court?” they were asked. 

“Sir, how can we? The chief caste man is so powerful 
he can get any number of witnesses on his side. Our lives 
would not be safe if we went against him. He has been 
known to get people murdered who stood in his way. Of 
course, in such a way that it could not be proved.” 

The beaten man himself, however, showed remarkable 
courage. “I will take a court case against them,” he resolved 
firmly. 

However averse to the principle of Christians going to 
law for settlement of quarrels, the missionary felt tha! under 
such conditions of intimidation and oppression the only way 
was to nurse this spark of manhood. A whole community 
was being terrorized and robbed j the people had no redress; 
slavery had invaded their very souls. But now, on that inner 
battle-ground, the new spirit which had come with the 
advent of Jesus Christ among them, withstood the age- 
long habit of abject submissiveness; in saying he would 
fight, this Pariah was surely climbing the first rung of that 
ladder of the ascent of man, which is to bring all mankind 
to their ultimate heritage of ruling the earth by laws and 
powers of the spirit — a heritage few have even envisaged 
yet. 

These poor people’s first and desperate need was freedom, 
a sense of inner freedom, of not being slaves, compelled to 
endure any injustice and condemned to hopelessness. 

Difficult days followed. The new course of resistance was 
fraught with peril, and well the outcastes knew it. But the 
complaint was bravely made, the case lodged. The mere 
fact of Pariahs uking out a case against them was in itself 
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an affront disgracing the caste men concerned in the eyes 
of others. Naturally, plans of revenge were brewing. The 
Pariahs heard it and trembled. Not one of them dared to go 
along the public road. Even the Christian teacher, though 
a strong and independent man, only ventured to go to and 
from the village by a circuitous route. To this day he dare 
not wear a coat in the presence of caste people of this village. 
He knows what might follow. Intimidations and threats 
went on freely. Money is a powerful factor, and to poverty- 
stricken Pariahs the offer of large sums to induce them to 
withhold or alter evidence in court must have been no small 
temptation. Refusals were met by dire threats. A man fled 
in terror to the missionary saying his life was no longer safe; 
the chief caste man had threatened to kill him if he gave 
evidence — what was he to do? 

'Ehc case was fixed for a certain date. The plaintiff and 
his witnesses walked the twenty-odd miles to the court; 
for all of them the excursion meant the loss of the day’s, 
and probiibly the next day’s, labour. On arrival at the court 
they were informed that the case had been postponed ten 
da)^. 'Fhey had to return to their village and come again 
on the newly-fixed date. Then the same thing happened. 
No less than six times did they take that journey in vain; 
no compensation of any kind was given for their loss of 
lime and w.agcs and labour, let alone the mental effect of 
becoming dispirited. Whether this was a move inspired by 
the defendants, or — as is often the case — the careless ways 
of Indian officials, I do not know. 

At last, however, the case had to be heard, and the result 
spelt a triumph for the outcastes. The assaulters were fined 
150 rupees or two months* jail. The Indian magistrate, 
knowing his country, said afterwards, “The end of this case 
is not yet.” He knew with what extraordinary tenacity 
grudges are stored and a return blow given, maybe, years 
after. 
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At the time of writing — for this case is quite recent — 
the caste people of the village in question arc still biding 
their time. But meanwhile a new thing is being talked of 
with amazement in the villages of those parts: a Pariah has 
rights ! 

Not always have unjustly-treated Pariahs been successful 
in their appeal to law. In the army no distinction is allowed. 
A number of Pariahs have become sepoys. A Christian sepoy 
of Pariah origin went on leave to his village during an out- 
break of plague. Before travelling back he had to get his 
plague passport signed by the village headman. He went on 
this errand dressed in full uniform, with boots, putties, coat, 
and turban. I'he headman, seeing the Pariah thus arrayed, 
was enraged and went to beat him. The sepoy fled to his 
house and locked himself in. The headman’s party came down 
and tried to force their way into the house. The sepoy’s 
wife went out to them and pleaded for her husband. 'I'hey 
seized her and flogged her, cutting her breasts open with the 
cane they used. The missionary who told me these facts 
saw the woman and her wounds himself. 'Ehe husbajid was 
also seized and beaten — for the offence of appearing before 
caste people in a coat. The case was taken to court. It was 
postponed more than a dozen times, causing the plaintiff 
and witnesses enormous inconvenience. In the end the case 
was practically dismissed. 

A Christian Pariah boy, brought up and educated in 
a missionary boarding-home, was home for his holidays. 
He, too, had to get his plague passport signed by the head- 
man. Taught self-respect in the Mission and the way to 
appear before ciders and superiors, he went to the headman 
nicely dressed and wearing a coat. This headman also was 
furious at the sight, had him seized and cruelly flogged; his 
coat was torn off and ripped to pieces. 

That boy got back his own in a different way. When his 
education was finished he emigrated to the Straits Settle- 
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mcnts, where he ultimately obtained a very good position 
and was generally esteemed. When he last visited India 
and went to his own village even the headman treated him 
with respect. In the Pariah quarters of that village the 
Mission has now a very good school to which caste boj's 
also come, antongst them a son of that headman himself! 

In another village W’hcre the Pariahs came under the 
inriuence of Christianity and where many of them became 
baptized the headman and others persecuted them in every 
possible way. Their livelihood, i.e. field labour for the caste 
people, was taken away; they were not even allowed fire- 
wood. When this did not avail to make them revert to 
Flindiiism the headman had their houses set on fire and 
burnt. 'I'his, however, was proved against him and he went 
to prison for six months. When he came out he pursued his 
old tactics, caused the Pariahs to be robbed of their goats 
and injured in all possible \vays, but managed to avoid legal 
detection. Some of the Pariahs, almost starving, recanted. 
Finally, however, they all returned to Christianity; their 
teacher worked on faithfully and courageously, and to-day 
the Pariah school is largely attended by caste boys. The 
Pariahs, as Christians, have continued to gain general respect. 

It is difficult within a limited compass to give a true 
picture. 'Fhe instances quoted, though they could be multi- 
plied, must not lead anyone to think the problem is solved. 
Even Gandhi, admitting them to his own Ashram in these 
days, has not solved it. 

There are over sixty millions of outcastes in India. Christian 
Missions have barely touched the fringe of them. Reformers 
are agitating; Government is investigating and willing to 
help by grants of land, etc., yet for the bulk of the outcaste 
population the old conditions of oppression and injustice 
remain. 

Wanted: neighbours. 

Here and there they may be found. Lachmi Nursappa, 
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the Brahmin priest of Patacheruvu, who championed the 
cause of the outcastes in his town, has been mentioned 
elsewhere.' He has passed to his reward, but another heroic 
figure in this district is still with us, Bhumanand Reddi of 
Vajrapad. He came under the influence of a Lingait priest 
who was baptized as a Christian. Nanjandappa, > a lover of 
his kind and of all who are oppressed, infected his friend 
with his own enthusiasm; Bhumanand Reddi became an 
out and out social reformer. A great outcry was made, also 
attempts to ruin him in various wa^-s, but Bhumanand is 
wealthy and can afford to disregard opposition and con- 
tempt. Outcastes are received at the house of this dignified 
old man, of fine and wise countenance; if marriages can l>c 
arranged for young widows on Brahmo Samaj lines he lends 
his house for the ceremony and pays e.vpcnscs; he helps to 
educate backward and low-caste boys. His own daughter, a 
child widow, he encouraged to re-marry, but she preferred 
to remain with her father and help in his work. Much 
loneliness must of necessity be the portion of the innvates 
of such a home, still within the pale of Hinduism, yet surely 
treading in the footsteps of the greatest Lover of men ever 
known in human history. 

But though there are these amazing and honoured excep- 
tions, in the main it still remains true to say that among 
the general population lack of ncighbourlincss for the out- 
castc troubles no one. They may be denied justice, deprived 
of land and of water, of the right to dress as others dress, 
of the use of roads — who cares? They are outside the pale 
of respectable society. 

And if recently Hinduism has woken up to the fact that 
this lowest stratum of Indian society shows signs of insub- 
ordination, of going over to other religions where they 
shall count as brothers and human beings, and has now 
decreed that outcastes are part of the Hindu community, 

* An Uphill Koad in India. * See Chap. xvii. A Solitary. 
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what has actuated that act of belated and still very scanty 
justice ? 

Though it is never very safe to judge other people’s 
motives one cannot but think that what moved them was 
not love, but fear. Not care for the oppressed (although, 
again, there is no knowing how far they have unconsciously 
been influenced by example of Jesus Christ), but alarm lest 
the secession of outcastes in still greater numbers should 
shake the whole body of Hinduism to its foundations. 

But the day when it will be so shaken is on its way alt the 
same. 'Eunncls are being dug in that great mountain in 
unexpected places. Take the story of Nillur. 

The village of Nillur had been one of our failures. (The 
story is described elsewhere in detail.*) It \vas one of the 
first in our district where outcastes became interested in 
Christianity, and the very first whence tw’o Mala girls 
went for further education to a boarding-home. Alas, when 
cholera broke out one of these two fell a victim. The 
people were terrified and took it as a punishment of the 
gods for forsaking the old ways. An elder whose wise words 
had always influenced the people for good and who might 
have soothed away their fears had passed away shortly before. 
The scare caused by the girl’s death and the absence of the 
old headman’s good counsel caused the people to revert 
to their old worship; the school was empty, no one came to 
prayers any more, the teacher had to leave and the ancient 
idols were set up again in their shrine. 

But one person remained steadfast, the widowed mother 
of the other girl. Till then I had never thought much of 
Martha, a woman with a tongue! Conversation with her 
was a thing to be avoided, I had learned by bitter experience. 
But now it turned out that grumbles and complaints and 
fits of temper had hidden a rather fine independence of spirit. 

“Yes, they are all going back,’* she announced, “but I am 
» A StruggUfor a Soul, (^h«p. Shadow. 
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not. They are all telling me not to send Krupi back to school, 
‘the Mother’ will kill her too, they say — but I shall send her 
back. We shall go on praying to Tfsu Sivami." 

She kept to her resolve— a heroic one under those cir- 
cumstances — Krupi’s education went on, and no vengeance 
of the cholera goddess overtook the village for this defiance. 
In fact, for several years the place remained singularly free 
from this scourge. 

“Sec how wise we were to return to the old wa)'s,” said 
the Malas of Nillur. ‘‘"'Her wrath is appeased. It is not safe 
for us to worship the white people’s gods.” 

Krupi came home during holidays and tried in vaiti to 
make a more friendly atmosphere. Now and then she went 
on visits to relations in a village called Cherlopalli, and there 
her stories of what she had learned at school were more 
willingly received. Particularly the many lyrics she had 
learned to sing, made a great impression. When she had little 
groups of listeners round her at sunset, singing to them these 
Indian melodies and explaining the words, caste people passing 
near the low-ciste quarters stood still to listen. They even 
took to coming over on purpose. 

“Where does that girl come from?” they asked. 

“Nillur,” was the answer. 

“But a Mala girl? Look at her sense! Behold her nice 
manners, and the wisdom she has learned! How did she 
learn it?” 

“The Mission people had a school at her village,” some- 
one said. 

The caste people shook their heads. They knew little or 
nothing of the Mission. But this girl ! “She knows more than 
our girls,” said the villagers; “she has more sense, her ways 
are better ways. What school was that at Nillur?” 

And then, one morning, knowing nothing of all this, or 
that the Nillur Malas had relations in Cherlopalli, or that 
Krupi had visited there, simply because I happened to be in 
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camp in the neighbourhood, I went to Cherlopalli. A farmer 
on his way to work accosted me and asked the usual friendly 
question of the Indian road: “Where do you come from?” 

“Andapur,” 

“What is your work?” 

“I belong to the Mission.” 

He turned round and walked back with me. “You belong 
to the Mission ? Will you put a school in our village ?” 

But there is a school in the village just over the river. 
It is not far. Can your children not go there?” 

But that is a Hindu school. I mean your school. You know 
the teaching you taught in Nillur? I want that teaching. 
If you will only put a school here and teach like the Mission 
school in Nillur I will send my three sons.” 

The Mission school in Nillur! The words recalled a 
heartbreak. The building was falling to pieces; no teacher 
there, nor scholars; the people gone back to crudest idol 
worship. Moreover, in its best days it had been a school for 
outcastes, and this man was a caste man. I was frankly 
puzzled. ^ 

“Wlut do they call you?” I asked my companion. 

‘Chinappa Naidu. Many of us would like a school where 
our children can be taught like they taught Krupi in Nillur.” 

“What Krupi ?” 

“Nillur Krupi.” Then the connection dawned upon me. 

My companion rambled on. “You would not think she was 

a Mala girl. Much wisdom had they taught her in the 

Mission school. She was clean and wore tidy clothes, she said 

words of wisdom every evening. Many of us caste people 

came to listen. Yes, a Brahmin widow also. She sang many 

lyrics; we all liked them; we should like our children to 

learn them, and all those good ways that Mala girl had 

Iwrned. Therefore give us a school like the Mala school in 
Nillur.” 

It was really the boarding-school which had taught Krupi 
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what so impressed the caste people of Chcriopalli— but 

the point is that they u>frf impressed. That which could 

raise an ignorant and despised outcaste child to a state of 

dignity and influence where others listened to her with 

respect— ‘‘that teaching,” whatever it was, “we want that 
for our children/* 

Chinappa Naidu was asking more than he knew. 

But will not all India be asking it in the future.? 


H 



CHAPTER X 


VISITORS 

A Governor’s visit is upon us. Andapur is convulsing 
itself in preparations. Roads arc being mended (for which 
reason the bicycle and I could wish His Excellency to favour 
us every year); bamboo pole s on which will presently 
blossom papered archways with welcoming inscriptions — 
stick up untidily along roadsides, public buildings are being 
whitewashed, the places for foundation-stones arc being 
levelled. Functions arc being planned, though many arrange- 
ments seem to be left to the inspiration of the moment— an 
unreliable factor to my Western mind. An official came 
round and mentioned to me conversationally, “Your girls 
are to dt> a Kolatum * at the Public Welcome.” Now schools 
have been closed on account of an outbreak of cholera and 
arc scarcely itt order again yet; a little previous practice 
seems advisable, but no written communication followed 
the verbal message. Not sharing India’s faith in the efficacy 
of requests sent at the last minute I wrote to the Deputy 
Ct)llector to inquire what was wanted. From the con- 
descending tone of the reply it was evident he thought I 
was anxious for the Mission schools to be in evidence: “I 
will arrange it if you wish.” To my hasty note that I should 
be only too thankful to be saved the trouble the peremptory 
answer came that it was all fixed. 

A pton appeared with the formal note of invitation to the 
official dinner, “to meet Their Excellencies,” to which the 
usual formula of accepting with much pleasure was returned} 
later on in private conversation an inquiry was made whether 
this was obligatory for one who was not a lover of functions. 
My hostess kindly assured me that I was dispensable, but 
when further discussion revealed the feet that there would 

* A kind of folk-dance. 
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be thirteen at table the whole of Andapur high society 
decreed there must be a fourteenth. Yet a few minutes later 
we were all smiling at the story of a subordinate in someone’s 
office who had given as his excuse for joining duty a day 
late the fact that on starting for Andapur he had met a 
widow carrying glowing charcoal in a pan. A widow was 
bad enough, but one carrying fire! The start could not be 
risked on such an unlucky day. 

The hot weather has given way to monsoon clouds and 
greyness. Whenever I get the chance I garden strenuously. 
Zinnias are in bloom, cosmos and convolvuli arc coming up. 
I am now aspiring to grass, real grass; not the common 
stuff with vicious spears of which the compound is full. 
Sods of turf arc being dug from a stream-bed a mile away 
and carted here; the lawn that is being created with these 
is at present a mountainous region of great crevasses, owing 
to the uneven thickness of the sods, as well as the infinite 
variety of their shapes; you could not have tea there if you 
valued your ankles or your china, but it looks gratefully 
green to the eye in our still parched and yellow plains. 

Unfortunately not only to my eye. The recently acquired 
cow is a standing menace to the garden; the creature is of a 
greediness beyond belief. Kitchen towels hung out to dry 
arc not safe from her — I could bear that — but directly she 
arrived she ate down my cherished cork-trees. Then they 
were enclosed with thorns, recovered and sprouted again. 
The thorn-hedge had spikes an inch and a half long and was 
staked so close together that a crocodile would have shrunk 
from forcing a passage, but this degenerate cow got through 
and ate the trees again. 

“You must choose,’* said the collector’s wife, catching 
me in the act of shrieking with rage at the vandalism, “be- 
tween that cow and the cork-trees.’’ 

But like Jane of old I hanker after both. Wire-netting is 
on the way, also the miscreant cow’s head will now be 
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tethered to its leg, an Indian fashion which points out the 
way of bovine righteousness clearly; grass, not trees. 

I used to think it a rather cruel mode of education, but 
evidently India knows her cows. Humbly I learn from her. 
But now the creature has become filled with yearnings for 
space! The twenty-seven acres of this compound do not 
suffice her; she roams the wide South Indian plain, there- 
by causing much diversion in the domestic establishment, 
whose joy it is to disperse in all directions: “The cow has 
gone!” One would think that maternal feelings would 
restrain such cxcursivencss; her calf bellows and bellows, 
but nothing cares this mammal, off she marches to satisfy 
her voracity. Between greed, thick-skinnedness, and hcart- 
Icssness, I do not like that cow. 

Perhaps she sensed unfriendliness and desired to do me a 
tort in turn. Into a midday rest broke the sound of munching 
from the garden. The unspeakable animal had broken its 
rope and leaped the barrier. India has touching confidence 
in ropes, and ties up almost anything with them, shafts, 
wheels, doors, motor-cars, animals, etc., but my trust in 
ropes has been destroyed for ever by this quadruped. Two 
beds of cosmos about to flower have gone, all the zinnias, 
and a whole hibiscus-bush ! No thought of the West learning 
patience from the East restrained me, British intolerance 
oozed from every pore as I pelted her with stones out of 
the garden. Valiant galloping saved her from hearing further 
expressions of what I thought of her; Venkappa, the cow- 
man, peacefully slumbering in the verandah, was less lucky. 

To appease me he is now seeking strenuously to fulfil 
such orders as he can comply with with less fatigue — “Show 
me the milk,” is a standing one. To my own undoing! 
For people come to see me from the earliest beginnings of 
the day; in the middle of an interview Venkappa appears, 
stretching forth a foaming tin; I wave him away, he waits 
faithfully round the corner. Released from my visitor, I 
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rush off to the next jol>— after me he stalks with the milk, 
till I become like Coleridge’s nervous individual in the 
country lane who 


“Turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread.” 

He suggested now a coolie watching the cow — “while I 
eat my rice,” he insinuated; and added resourcefully, “I 
have brought a female.” 

“Who is she?” I asked. “Young or old?” 

“Young.” 

“Is she a married woman ?” 

“Married.” 

“To whom? Is it a respectable family?” 

He hummed and hawed. “She is a female,” he insisted, 
and seemed quite certain about that, anyhow. In the end 
it dawned on my obtuseness that it was his wife ! 

Returning from Kolatum practice with excited school- 
girls, I was met at the bungalow by sounds of awful shrieks 
and a hasty rushing of all available clans from neighbouring 
compounds towards the well in mine. Dorcas dctaclicd her- 
self from the wailing multitude and tore towards me, “Please 
come! Nursana has fallen into the well and is ‘all sorts.’” 
(The vernacular idiom meaning “very bad.”) At the same 
moment I espied two Indian gentlemen approaching from 
the^ gate. It was the very day before the Governor was to 
arrive and visitors were only too likely. 

“Will you please excuse me for a few minutes?” I called 
out to them. “ A man has fallen into the well.” 

They hastened near. It was my friend Mr. Rangavachari, 
the lawyer, and a stranger. Mr. Rangavachari, whom no 
occasion finds anything but a gentleman, said instantly, 
“May we come too? Perhaps we can help.” 

We found a gory spectacle; evidently Nursana’s turban 
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had fallen into the well (for something is still floating down 
there — oh, my drinking water!) and he had climbed down 
after it; the rope he held on to broke (what did I say?); on 
the rocks below he knocked various holes into himself 
and looked affrighting. Eventually, washed and bandaged, he 
was sent off to hospital, Venkappa driving the cart, the house- 
servant supporting the patient, who felt faint; as the cook 
was already away, indulging in gossip in the bazar, the 
whole staff was now gone and showed no sign of return- 
ing. The Cow was left to follow the dictates of that pilgrim 
soul of hers, while my Indian visitors and I talked in the 
verandah on the problems of the universe. 

'I'hc other man was Mr. Nilkanta Rao, the detective in 
His Excellency’s suite. I'he talk turned, as so often in India, 
on matters philosophical and religious. Mr. Nilkanta Rao 
had been educated in a Mission college, and expressed the 
view that Hinduism will learn all it can from Christianity 
atjd after casting off its ancient encrustations will become, 
with the Christian addition, the perfect religion. This was 
very interesting and occupied us for two hours, when the 
servants returned with the news that Nursana had lost two 
teeth, but otherwise would be all right presently. “It’s an 
ill wind,’’ etc. The Andapur doctor had been yearning 
for a patient to fill the last vacant bed in our hospital before 
Their Excellencies inspect it to-morrow; the servants could 
not s.^y enough about the enthusiasm with which Nursana 
had been welcomed, and the kindness with which his un- 
willingness to Slay had been overcome. 


• • • • • 

We are through with our day of functions; two founda- 
tion-stones were well and truly laid, the schoolgirls made a 
creditable show at the appointed moment, and Their Excel- 
lencies said kind words to a relieved manager. A “surprise 
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visit” was paid to a village, but it was not the villagers who 
got the surprise. I did not (oh my ilMuck!) sec it mj'self, 
but was told of two Welcome arches along the road; one 
bearing the entirely correct expression of loyal and pious 
sentiment, ‘‘God bless His Excellency,” the second holding 
sentiment as loyal and pious, though startling to English 
ears, ‘‘God help Her Excellency” ! 

In the late afternoon, when visitors and townspeople 
alike were straggling across the market-place from one 
function in the Town Hall to another in the hospital, the 
Indian Head mistress of a girls’ school pulled my sleeve, 
‘‘Ask Her Excellency to come to our school to-morrow.” 

“Certainly,” our visitor kindly acceded; “and to yours 
too.” 

Help! In honour of the occasion a holiday had been 
arranged for the next day; with a sinking heart I thought 
of the general untidiness. How to prepare now? Casting 
round appealing eyes a schoolgirl was spied in the crowd. 

“Run, run! Tell our head mistress, tell the conductress. 
Her Excellency is coming to our school in the nn)rning! 
All girls to be present. Run I” 

For none of the usual festive preparations was there time; 
it was a school in very workaday garb that met the guest of 
honour; no flags and but few garlands. But the street out- 
side made up in interest! It was bursting with excitement. 
Spectators poured into the school after us; the police would 
have stopped them, but “Let them come; let, anyhow, all 
women come,” ordered the friendly visitor. So in they came, 
friends and neighbours, among them Brahmin widows in 
their red saris, Sudras also, till there was not room for any 
more. 

“How many of you can read?” asked Her Excellency. 

Among that crowd of perhaps forty women only two 
could, so she spoke to them a little on education for girls, 
in English of course, which was presently translated. But 
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words went for little that morning, the women were all 
taken up with gazing. 

“That she came so near! That we could see her quite 
close and unhurried!” were their comments afterwards. 
Specially touching were the whispers of some widows: 
“ Thank you, thank you for bringing her, and for letting 
us cornel” For a tendency to exclude widows, whom India 
shuts out from every auspicious or festive occasion, had been 
noted and quelled. 

“I have enjoyed this more than many a ceremonial visit 
to other schools,” was the gracious comment of Her Ex- 
cellency in private later on. There spoke, one felt, the heart 
of a fine and motherly Englishwoman, glad of contact with 
the people. Perhaps Elast and West are not so very far apart 
after all — in the hearts of women, anyhow, meeting does 
not seem impossible. The trouble is officialdom, accentuated 
by barriers of language. It is difficult to know how to 
overcome it; stateliness and ceremonial have their place; 
the awe and reverence they help to engender arc great 
qualities — woe to the community or nation whence they 
have fled ! 

Some of these thoughts were in the background of my 
mind during the official dinner-party. That the refreshing 
youth on one side of me had only just come to India was 
proved by his inquiry, “What are cheetahsV Further, he 
wanted to know the difference between leopards and panthers, 
flooring me immediately. I knew that leopards had spots, 
but my authority said nothing about panthers. Others came 
to the rescue with the information that it was chiefly a 
matter of difference in size. None of us were uncomfortably 
learned; when talk drifted on to Hyder Ali and the Battle 
of Plassy none of us could remember the date. 

A curious sense came over me in the company of these 
white men and women, rulers of India-^)f their atmosphere ; 
so British, so kind, so tolerant, so just, so full of that hidden 
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force of character which makes them the fine rulers that 
they are. But it also contained an element of aloofness. 

What do the Indians read?” the Governor asked me in 
the little interview accorded to each guest after dinner. 
The vagueness and vastness of the question staggered me. 
A saving memory of a recent visitor flashed across me. 

“A man in Your Excellency’s suite is a careful student 
of the works of Sir Oliver Lodge,” I replied. 

“Really? Who is that?” 

“Nilkanta Rao.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The detective.” 

By that time carriages were ready to take us to the Town 
Hall, where conjuring tricks and fireworks were further to 
entertain our guests. One of the magician’s items was to 
ask the Governor to write down a word. He then looked 
round and happening to catch my eye proffered a similar 
request. His Excellency looked laughingly across and said, 
I cannot think of any words.” I was in like predicament. 
Finally, however, he did write one. I'hen a word flashed 
to me with such certainty that it seemed the only word in 
the universe. I wrote it. The writers then folded their 
papers and held them in their closed palms; the magician 
touched their wrists and one by one stated the letters of the 
written words till he had them complete. Thought trans- 
ference? Why not? W^as not the same mysterious process 
responsible for the Governor’s word being stuord^ and mine 
victory} And was it not thought transference to a more 
mediate degree, i.e. the subtle British atmosphere in our 
minds, that these words were chosen? Two Indians would 
hardly have written them. 

It is not easy for East and West to meet. Her Excellency 
had confessed to a great dc-sirc to get quietly into the villages 
and see people as they ordinarily live. But officialdom comes 
in, preparations have to be made, roads lined with police, 
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etc. ; hy the time she arrives all wear metaphorical and unin- 
teresting Sunday clothes. 

“Would Your Excellency care to visit an Indian home 
to-morrow, after the schools?” I offered. “Quite near by, 
where no extra road police would be needed?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

A hasty message was dispatched to the house of some 
Indian friends. Would it be convenient for the Governor’s 
wife to come into their house for a few minutes? Quite 
informally, just to sec an Indian home. 

Alack and alas! the reply came, “Greatly regret, it is not 
convenient.” 

India, sensitive and suspicious, could not think what this 
extraordinary approach meant. Just a little ordinary friendli- 
ness was hard to believe in. For the Great Ones suitable 
preparations must be made, the place swept and garnished, 
garlands in readiness. “But Her Excellency did not want 
any of that,” I explained afterwards; “she wished to sec 
you as you always arc and your house as It always is.” 

Great were the regrets when they at length understood 
this, and— as regrets for lost opportunities always arc — 
wholly N-ain ; the visitors had gone by then. 


CHAPTER XI 


AT FESTIVAL TIME 

It is Dassera time» the festix-al of Kali; “ten nights” its 
name denotes. Andapur town looks gay; women go about 
in their brightest and best saris \ the streets are thronged 
with festive people on their way to temples or to visit 
friends and inspect their Dassera tables. Kor in every house 
a table or little platform is set up, with receding shelves like 
stairs, covered with white cloth; on these are displayed 
models of whatever happens to be the family occupation; 
of household vessels; of farming, weaving, spinning, etc., 
implements; school books and toys of the children; account 
books of the merchant, and so on; the idea being to obtain 
for these their works the divine blessing for the coming 
year. It is a very beautiful idea, this recognition that the 
blessing of God is needed for common daily and earthly 
tasks — may it be remembered by many hearts in the town! 
But beautiful ideas underlying religious riles are apt to be 
forgotten, in India as well as in the West, and in practice, 
nowadays, the Dassera table causes great rivalry and open 
ambition to have the best one. All sorts of costly and pretty 
things, having nothing to do with the family calling, are 
placed on the shelves and pointed out with satisfaction to 
chagrined sightseers, who have not anything so valuable to 
show when the return visit is made. Their dear human 
nature! I should, I am certain, feel exactly like that myself 
if we missionaries took to having, say, Christmas tables and 
had to place on them models of the works and operations 
in our respective stations. Awful thought! 

I was reminded of the spirit of rivalry recently when I 
walked through the ba-^ar; a woman plucked at my sleeve 
and, evidently in anticipation of Dassera, whispered urgently, 
“Can you, will you, give me an eye-shutting doll ? I will pay 
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for it. Please give.” An English doll performing that entranc- 
ing trick would, of course, be facile princeps among common 
and local exhibitions. Yet the white visitor is fascinated by 
these same common and local modcl^^— thus do we all desire 
the magic of the New and Stnuigc and the Far Away. 

ritis afternoon I walked through the gay and festive 
bazar street and smiled with the people at the passing 
shows; one was a little cart, drawn by a goat, its horns 
wreathed with flowers; a tiny boy and girl sat in the cart, 
dressed like Solomon in all his glory and hung all over with 
jewels and flowers; they sat proud and immorable like little 
idols, rather a darling little show, though the boy leading 
the goat pestered for pice. The people laughed and gave to 
him and waved to the children; everyone looked smiling 
and happy; the dazzling sunlight flooded the street and 
would have made the dullest colours radiant, and already 
there was far other than dullness. The East knows how to 
lake its holida)'s! Leisure and charming gaiety come to it 
more gracefully than to the frantically busy West. As I 
^Ikcd through the sunny street I could not help sympathiz- 
ing with the sense of merry-making and festivity which 
per\adcd it, but in reality my thoughts were far from joy, 
for it was sorrow that had brought me. **Conic and see our 
table 1” called an acquaintance from her door. 

I shook my head. “Afterwards, afterwards,” I promised. 
“Someone is in trouble. I must go there first.” 

When I arrived at my destination the door of the house 
was shut. No women in gorgeous robes lounged on the pial. 
No children played near; no flowers were visible. The 
fourth and only remaining son of the house had died the 
evening before. Silently and vainly the sunshine rested on 
the mud wall. I knocked. 

“Who is there?” I could hear someone ask from inside. 

“May I come in?” I asked hesitatingly. “It is I, Mis- 
siamma. May I enter?” 
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“Come,” said a tired voice. 

I pushed the door open. After the glare in the streets I 
could at first distinguish nothing in the windowless and 
dark interior; but presently perceived a curtain drawn right 
across the room. From behind it came the sound of weeping. 
I stole round. 

The poor bereaved mother sat on the floor, her sari 
drawn over her face, evidently so worn out with grief that 
there was no strength left for the usual noisy demonstrations 
of Sorrow which Hindu etiquette demands. She spoke no 
word of greeting. Two other women, relations, sat by her. 
All three were weeping quietly, hopelessly. 

I sat down by them on the floor, my own heart over-full, 
yet conscious of utter helplessness. In the face of such sorrow, 
confronted by the awful mystery of Death — how bring 
consolation? The finality, the terrible finality of death, 
as it must appear to this poor Hindu mother — as indeed, 
it must appear to us all^-overpowered me. Words would 
not Come. I could force no phrases over my lips. In silence 
I sat with them, inwardly groping and praying for help. 
For if Christ’s coming means anything at all it surely means 
that God does not mean any of His children to be plunged 
in hopeless despair when death closes the door on the sight 
and touch of a loved one. Ah, if Christ would only come 
Himself and say something comforting to these poor people ! 
I sighed. Lord, if Thou hadst been here . . .i" 

The old cry. My heart re-echoed it in that sorrow-laden 
silence. Perhaps now, as then, human grief would have 
moved Him to tears. 

“God cares!” burst from me. “Amma, God cares for 
you !” 

Slowly the sari was withdrawn from the mother’s ra\'aged 
face and she spoke. 

“How can God care for me ? He has taken my son.” 

“Wait,” I besought, “wait and find out/’ 
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For suddenly that wonderful sonnet of Blanco White’s 
had flashed into my mind and words came. 

“Rutnamma, round you it is now night. Black, hopeless 
night. The dark is alwaj'S full of terrors. Suppose a child 
had never seen the night, never been outside after dark. 
And suppose it happened that the child was left alone out- 
side one day and saw the sun set and the light fade. What 
fear and terror would fill the little mind. As for as it knew it 
had never been dark before, like this. But after a while, 
something new appeared. In the blackness overhead a star 
shone out. A light, in the fearful darkness a light! And 
presently, more and more lights, countless lights, the whole 
sky full of them. Would not the little child forget its terror? 
Might it not say, ‘Why did I never see them before?’ If we 
went outside now, Rutnamma, should we see them in this 
midday? Not a single one. The sun hides them. But will 
you stand outside to-night? And as you see the stars come 
out will you remember that the dark has its own lights 
which wc never could find out in the day? Daylight deceives. 
Night holds new truth. So does the night of sorrow round 
you now. Amma, God has stars for the dark! God has a 
secret which He cannot whisper to your heart except in 
grief. He knows this way you have to take. Wait and feel 
Him beside you.” 

“Wc never heard such high words,” broke out one of the 
relations. “Do you think wc think such high thoughts? 
All wc do is to w’ecp and tear our hair and say, ‘Gone, gone.’ 
When we think of our gods is it any comfort? We are 
angry with them. We say, *we have brought you flowers, 
we have worshipped you, wc have broken you coconuts and 
strewn camphor and done all those meritorious things, and 
you do thus to us I’ And we curse them. How can we think 
high things like you arc saying? They are too high for us.” 

“All of us can only learn them slowly; but believe me, 
amma, God has stars for the dark,” I repeated. 
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The mother gave me a look of utter hopelessness. “Think 
of God, you say,” she murmured drearily. “If only I had 
not thought of Him! I wish I had not prayed to Him so 
often.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, astonished. “Surely it is 
always well for us to think of God.” 

Sorrowfully she shook her head. “No, it is not well. For 
when you think of God it makes Him think of you. Then 
He remembers your sins. And takes away your son. Oh, I 
hav'e thought of him!” she cried. “I wanted to preserve my 
last son. I prayed, every time I woke in the night I prayed. 
I knew I must get sr)mc merit, so I fasted often. Once for 
a whole month I went without salt in my food. I thought 
it might Count. But because I remembered God He remem- 
bered me. He counts our sins when He thinks of us. If only 
I had not thought of Him! He might have forgotten me. 
He might have overlooked me, and my son might be alive.” 

“You mistake, you grievously mistake, amma!” I cried. 
'‘‘'Not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences. 
That is His thought towards us.” 

Could the distortion of the divine intage, could human 
despair go further? Religion, the very thing that Hindu 
mother turned to for consolation, becoming a two-edged 
sword as she clung to it! 

'^'‘Hnllowed be Thy Name. Recognized, understood, and 
beloved be Thy Name and Nature!” my heart cried, as I 
searched for words to bring a truer conception of God to 
this despairing heart. 

They sat very still, listening. “The time of grief is the time 
of His visitation,” I concluded. “He will speak to you if 
you will listen. Do not miss His voice!” 

They sat rather awestruck and seemed to think they would 
hear a voice that very moment. 

“In your hearts,’* I repeated. “To every waiting heart 
He comes. broken and a contrite heart He will not despised 
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And then I passed out into the glare and gaiety of the 
street again, into the noise and laughter and the talk of good 
food, and had to admire the Dassera tables of several Hindu 
friends. But my thoughts remained in the shadow behind 
the curtain, with those hearts in bitter sorrow, waiting for 
the Coming of His Feet. 

The sun was setting in splendour over the rice-fields as 
I walked home at last. The first star appeared. When I 
reached the bungalow night had fallen. I glanced up and 
saw the whole sky aglow, alive with those stars which God 
has for the dark. 



CHAPTER XII 


IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

At the little country station I walked into the one and only 
office to book my camp luggage. The Assistant Station 
Master, in charge during the day, sat there holding his head 
with both hands and seemed unable to take in what 1 said. 

“Are you ill?” I asked. 

“Oh, Madam, if I could cut my throat it would be 
better ! The pain, the pain !” He produced the ticket. 

“Can you not take sick leave?” 

“If you asked for a year they would not give it.” I supposed 
that requests take time to go through. Or was this hard- 
heartedness the result of sick leave being asked too often 
in out of the way places ? 

The demand for a bicycle ticket seemed to drive him 
frantic. 

"jlyyo, ayyol” ' he wailed, searching for the book. When 
he had found it his voice grew more hollow and sepulchral. 

“Oh, Madam, I have not even washed my face. . . . Name, 
please? . . . No, I have not washed. I hoped that would keep 
the pain away. . . . To Makaji? . . , When I have the pain 
I am not a man — ayyo^—ayyo!" 1 felt he was coming to 
pieces before my eyes. 

“Have you been to the dispetisary?” 

“Ves, he painted something on, but that is only good 
for people who cat tamarinds, not for me. I ought to sleep 
till sunrise, ayyol but the mail comes past at five. The water 
in this place does not suit me; I have no friends here or any 
relations to look after me. I had to send my wife to her 
home for her confinement, my difficulties are too great.” 

The crowd at the window was growing clamorous. 
“Ticket, Sarr, ticket!” 

> Alas ! or oh dear I 
1 
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Distractedly he punched some. “Give me the right 
money,” he moaned. 

“VVe did ! It is only four and a half annas to Dodduru.” 

He b-ingcd it down in despair and grasped his head. “Not 
right, not right,” he groaned. A whistle sounded in the 
distance. The porter rushed in. “Bell, Sir?” 

“Tell someone to take die bicycle.” He turned pleadingly 
to me. 

I will see to it myself,” I promised, and marched out in 
distress, reflecting on the isolation of the lives of station 

officials in country places. Also on the beguiling — if naive 

way many Indians have of willingly telling you about them- 
selves. Would an English ticket clerk . . . ? But the need of 
bundling the plentiful luggage, tent things and all, into the 
train interrupted further moralizings. 

The little son of the Station Master was dancing about on 
the platform; at \'arious times of passing by we had made 
friends. He hung in at my window: “A book? Have you 
got a book for me this time? 1 can read well now! “When 
arc you coming again? Please bring me a doll next time 
you come. My mother says will you come and see her?” 

All right, I will try, next time.” If the men suffer from 
isolation how much more their women? I glanced at the 

little red-tiled house behind the station, officials’ quarters 

what lives did its inmates lead? TTie men have their work, 
the distraction of trains and the whole railway business 
(and they know how to make it Interesting, too! Many arc 
the talcs one hears of the private toll exacted before goods 
arc sent on; my own messengers with my camp goods have 
not always been exempt). But the women? No goings-on 
in bazar to watch from the doorstep, no temples near to 
visit, no neighbours of their caste with whom to have a 
chat; medical aid far in time of sickness, and the edu- 
cation of sons a problem. Railway communications are 
an untold boon to India; but I spared a thought of 
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sympathy for those who have to endure some hardship to 
make them possible. 


• • • • • 

Of lives in need of sympathy there seem to be many. 

I was returning from a village next morning. \Iy way 
led past a small tank.' On the bund ’ stood the solitary figure 
of a woman, shading her eyes with her hand and straining 
to catch sight of something in the distance Her hair and 
cloth were rudely blown about by the strong monsoon wind. 

When she heard my approaching footsteps she turned 
round towards me, and I saw the tears running down her 
withered cheeks. 

“Oh amma, what is the matter?” I asked in concern. 

“My child, my child!” she sobbed. “My only daughter. 
Look I There she is, going away to her husband’s house.” 

In the distance I could discern some vanishing specks. 

“Yes, those are they. How can I go back to my empty 
house? No one there now, no one to speak to, no one to care 
for. Oh, my child I” 

. . the years, that take the best away. 

Give something in the end; 

And a better friend than love have they, 

For none to mar or mend, 

That have themselves to friend. “3 

“And God as their chief end,” I want to add. It may be 
an impertinence to the poet, but an ultimate truth neverthe* 
less. 

Poor lonely Indian mother I How many such have listened 
wonderingly, in casual encounters such as this, to a message 
of inner companionship^but what countless more are left 
uncomforted. 


« Reservoir. 


* Dam. 


1 Rupert'Brooke. 
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Later on in the day I sat in the narrow village lane, and 
to the group that collected related the story of the Prodigal 
Son. His fate was followed with keen interest. One listener 
looked up thoughtfully at the end. 

“But how shall xve rise and go to our Father?” she asked. 

“Come to my house to-morrow,” said another woman. 
“It is late now, the rice Is on the fire, it will spoil if I leave 
it any longer, but come to-morrow and tell me more. I 
have never seen a white woman before,” she added shyly. 
“I came to this village when I was married. I was a little 
girl then. I have never been away since, and not often out 
of the house. My lord does not like me to go out.” In rather 
dull and drab lives visits by a white woman would rank as 
an cvciK. “You xvl// come?” she urged. 

Next morning the sun was not yet over the horizon 
when Bhagyamma and I were crossing barefoot a wide 
sandy river, intersected here and there by little runnels of 
water. As we neared the farther bank and came to a broad 
shallow sheet of water I saw a motionless woman sitting in 
the very middle of it. Her face was towards the rising sun, 
her hands were clasped in prayer; shaven head and red sari 
proclaimed her to be a Brahmin widow. The cleansing 
water of Ganga^ the great Mother, softly rippled under and 
rotind and, as it were, through her. At that moment the 
sun leaped over the rim of the earth and smote her full in 
the face. She bowed once or twice to Surya NarainOy the 
god of the sun, then again remained motionless; her mind 
was rapt, perhaps her soul too. 

The village on the bank was less otherworldly. Near the 
mosque a glittering spectacle attracted attention; a hawker 
of silver-ware had laid out his goods, shining bangles, rings, 
anklets, and necklaces. I took up a thick armlet. “Of what 
material is this made?” I asked. 

“German silver,” the vendor rolled out, pronouncing 
•t “Jarrrman.” Proudly he presented an Engli^ catalogue, 
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printed on cheap paper. Sudra women came crowding round, 
fingering his goods, asking prices, and starting to bargain. 
My mind went back to the praying woman seen a few 
minutes before. Which was the real India? Both, surely. 
Does not each one of us contain many selves? Xhen, perhaps, 
we should ask with which self we are most at home. Which 
could we permanently endure? And with which of her many 
selves is India most at home? 

I left the chaffering crowd and walked through the 
village. A little temple stood at the farther end. 

“What god is worshipped here?” I asked the passers-by. 

“Rama Sami,” they answered. They did not seem very 
friendly. 

“And when you have broken coconuts to him . I 
began. 

“I don’t understand you,” interrupted the nearest woman 
roughly. 

“. . . does he bless you ?” I finished my sentence. 

“He does,” someone answered curtly. Xhe general 
temper remained mocking. At this juncture Bhagyamma 
arrived. I believe the sight of the hawker’s wares had 
detained her. Evidently none of us were in very elevated 
moodj some distinctly cross even, and the rest in danger of 
becoming infected. I rallied my forces. 

**1 spoke to this woman and she says she docs not under- 
stand me,” I began. 

“Well, 1 don’t,” she broke in again, in the same hostile 
voice. But a man in the gathering audience seemed to catch 
the joke. 

“But if I said, ‘Come, I will give you each a rupee,’ 
would you say you don’t understand?” They laughed then, 
and the ice was broken. In the end they became so friendly 
that they would not disperse. Someone carried a little para- 
lyscd girl to us and beg g ed us to heal her. Ah me, for the 
power to say, “Rise up and walk !” 
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We went on to the blacksmith’s house. The courtyard 
was full of peasants waiting for their repair jobs to be 
attended to. The man works for four villages round, keeping 
their agricultural instruments in order; in return they give 
him a share of grain at harvest-time. His mother and 
widowed sister came out to talk to us; the young wife 
remained in shy seclusion. He trod the huge Wlows, the 
fire leapt up and a rain of sparks flew; while the irons were 
heating the women and the peasants listened to our reading 
and explanation. 

“I want to learn to read myself,” the young blacksmith 
Called out. ‘‘I like your words. Send someone to stay here 
and teach us.” 

‘‘We shall forget when you arc gone,” said a man. 

“When it rains a little in the morning it is gone by mid- 
day,” I agreed. ‘‘But some grass has been refreshed. The 
longing for God which is in all your hearts has been 
strengthened a little, has it not?” 

‘‘1 rue,” they assented; ‘‘but wc have a devil, we forget 
easily.” 

‘‘Docs the smith hammer the iron only once?” I 
persisted. “Each time wc come you will learn a little 
more.” 

Outside in the little villagc>square a banyan and a margosa 
had been planted close together, the common Jsita Nararno.^ 
signifying married gods. The sight inspired Bhagyamma 
with a fresh text. 

‘‘But how can there be gods without a wife?” a woman 
broke in. ‘‘There arc no unmarried gods at all.” She became 
vociferous and even angry in maintaining this argument, 
rhe sun had mounted high by now; we were turning 
riverwards to go back, but a woman plucked me by the arm 
and bundled me on to her verandah. 

**You sit there and teach us wisdom, while I give my son 
his oil bath,” she commanded. The son was a burly young 
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man, presenting to us a bare brown back into which his 
mother vigorously rubbed oil as she listened. It seemed 
difficult to get away; on the way to the river we passed 
some men sitting on a pia/^ and splitting date leaves. 

“What is it you teach they called out. 

Bhagyamma instructed them. “True words,” they 
assented, “but how could we leave our caste ?” 

“Why are you tearing those leaves?” I asked. 

“To make ropes from the fibre,” they answered. 

“Perhaps caste is like these leaves.” I ventured. “As they 
are now they are no good. They must be split before they 
can be made into something which will hold. Let us not be 
afraid to break the outward bond, we may find an inner 
essence that will be useful.” 

“Your way is good, but we could never leave our caste,” 
they reiterated. 

“Nor will we allow anyone else to leave it,” they might 
have added. 

In a village I had planned to reach towards the end of the 
tour we found ample illustration of this. There two families 
of the potter caste became Christians some years ago. Since 
then they have been ceaselessly persecuted. When I reached 
Mokala they came and sat by the tent for three solid hours, 
pouring out their woes. And the Reddiy the village headman, 
who should stand for order and fairness, himself led the 
opposition. The latest ill inflicted was that in Bayana’s 
absence they had taken his wife and beaten her, and now 
they all felt dishonoured. 

“For years we have borne a hundred sorts of trouble. 
They took away our livelihood by going elsewhere for their 
pots; we endured hunger; there were many daily ways 
in which they tormented us. You teach, don’t hit back; 
so they are getting bolder and bolder. They think there is 
no protection for us; even the catechist was beaten and 
nothing happened. The teacher was transferred and we are 
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left alone; now this has been done and wc have no face 
left in the village. Wc arc now going to prosecute.” 

Here were problems. One puzzles and puzzles. Would it 
be better not to baptize caste families who will have to live 
in distant villages amid a hostile population, outraged in their 
sense of lo)'alty to sacred standards? To break one’s caste, 
what greater sin is there to a Hindu? Is it right to put such 
a burden of endurance upon these brave and steadfast potter 
people whose lives are made practically unendurable to them ? 
Or is the Mission to take them out of their surroundings 
and give them a livelihood by turning them into “Mission 
agents” though they have no training and are much too old 
to receive it now? 

If anyone has wisdom let them pass it on to us. 

“Wait, till you win the community,” is the opiniott of 
some missionaries as regards such cases of isolated converts 
among village artisans. “Don’t baptize them and end by 
turtu’ng them into hangers-on in a missionary’s verandah, 
dependent on Western money,” is the advice of others, on 
the same lines. But when I think of the martyrs I am frankly 
puzzled. If the early Christian Church had never had any? 
They offended against someone else’s loyalty also. Or think 
of pioneers battling against obscurantism or restriction of 
liberty anywhere, did it not always mean suffering? 

For a day wc remained and strengthened and encouraged 
them as best wc could. I believe there is a solution. It docs 
not preclude suffering, but holds at the same time “the way 
of escape” ; whether through inward compensations, or 
through modification of outward circumstances, is not a 
matter for dogmatism. But to these people only just emerged 
from crude village Hinduism, still surrounded by influences 
driving them to look to the Visible and the Tangible, how 
make this real? 

Moreover, I have a lurking fear that our catechist has 
a secret joy in litigation — which in general seems to be the 
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pastime of many Indiari^^aniJ tltges the Christians on in 
that direction. It is a reasonable and just way too. Especially 
in this case, where one’s Anglo-Sa.xon blood resents the 
injustice. 


• • • • • 

By high-ways and by-wa)'s I came to Penuroy town and 
found myself in entirely different surroundings and atmo- 
sphere. Penuroy is a town with a rnunsif’ s • court; hence the 
presence of many vaki/s. One of them, Mr. V. Sundram 
Iyer, came to call. 

“Would any Brahmin ladies here care for a visit?” I 
asked him in the course of conversation. 

“I will inquire,” he said guardedly. Later he returned 
with a lengthy list of names. “I should let them know wheit 
you are coming,” he advised. 

Doubts arose in my mind. A missionary has not a retinue 
of peons. Here I had but Erana the Faithful. “Do you think 
I may send my servant? Would they consider it insulting 
as he does my cooking?” I consulted Mr. Sundram Iyer. 

“Please command my services,” he said Instantly. “I 
will go myself.” 

I nearly fell off my chair with amazement. The Brahmin 
pleader cheerfully to constitute himself a messenger in 
this matter-of-fact way! I accepted gratefully, and then 
our talk drifted into matters personal to himself. His wife’s 
education, or rather the lack of it, greatly exercises him. She 
can read, but does not care about books. He would like 
intelligent talk with her. Evidently the girl is bewildered, 
or lazy. Such domestic tragedies when the men have a 
modern education and the women live in a mental atmo- 
sphere many centuries behind, arc one of the problems of 
India. Mr. Sundram Iyer struggles heroically against great 

• I.OWW magistrate. 
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odds; he spoke in a truly delightful way of his mother, 
whom he taught to read himself after she was widowed and 
middle-aged. Grandmothers and aunts offered vehement 
opposition, but he and she persisted, at the cost of domestic 
peace. Fortunately it did not last. For now regularly every 
midday the mother gathers other women and reads to them 
the Vedantas, “so that they shall not spend their time ill.” 
She is greatly respected and receives habitual offerings of 
fruit and milk ; the aged female relatives arc now proud of 
her. O I ndia of many contradictions ! 

The usual picture of the “poor despised widow” I found 
similarly out of focus in another Brahmin house. Twenty- 
five people live in it; there are two or three brothers who 
are vahls and their wives; younger brothers who are still 
students and their wives, also a number of dependent rela- 
tives; among the women are four widows. The mistress of 
the whole household is a widow, the mother of all these 
sons, a venerable and rather bossy-looking dame. Her head 
was shaved in orthodox fashion; she wore, of course, not a 
single jewel, but her sari was beautiful. The whole income, 
hundreds of rupees every month, is given by her sons, the 
learned vakils., to this woman who cannot read, but who 
rules over that household in all ordinary ways with the power 
of a complete autocrat. 

An equally amazing figure met me in another house. A 
happy married couple had lived there, Subramanyam Iyer 
the schoolmaster, a strict Brahmin, but also advanced in 
his views. He had taught his wife the beginning of reading 
when in his own middle-age the vision of progress dawned 
upon him. Other visions must have come to him also, for 
during an outbreak of plague he worked devotedly in the 
public interest — then, alas, died of plague himself. His 
precepts and example lived with Mcnakshi, his widow; she 
determined to be his worthy mate. No funeral pyres for live 
widows nowj no useless days and years of mere mourning 
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were to be for her either: he had wished her to study — 
therefore she, the grey-haired widow, would perfect her 
reading, she would become a schoolmistress. Consternation, 
tears, reproaches on the part of female relations in the house, 
were now her fate ; how could she go against the sacred 
customs? Daily austerities were the duty of the pious Brah- 
min widow; not this foolish worldly education. W’^ho had 
ever heard of a high-caste lady wishing to learn it? Besidc*s, 
who would teach her? 

“I can go to the school,” she replied steadfastly. 

‘‘What? With the little children? Sit on the Siime bench 
with ignorant young ones, you the venerable elder?” 

Well, it would not be pleasant, Menakshi knew. Inwardly 
she quaked a little herself, but would not waver from her 
resolution. Her elder brother then took her part and en- 
couraged her. 

So much I had learned from our friend Rangavachari 
and was eager to see so courageous a pathfinder. I found her 
busy with a slate, doing with pains and perseverance little 
sums her brother liad set her. She showed me her school 
books; for she actually goes and sits with the little girls 
and bears the ridicule. The brave, pioneering spirit ! * 

But the day held a shadow. A Brahmin widow so young 
that she attracted attention sat among the other women. 
‘‘What do they call you ?” I asked. 

“Bimakha.” 

‘‘How old are you, Bimakha?” 

*‘I am sixteen.” 

Sixteen and a shaven widow. One meal a day, twice a 
month a fast day, shut out from all feasts and weddings and 
joys, and only sixteen. How that poor child must have wept 

* Note in later yean. She succeeded in her enterprise^ passed what 
was then called the primary examinaiion» and underwent normal 
teacher's training. She is now a greatly respected and beloved mistress 
in the large Government Girls* School in that town. 
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when she was shaved and all her wedding finery taken from 
her ! 

“Can you read, Bimakha?” 

“I have forgotten.” 

“There is time. Begin again, and you will get on as 
Menakshi is getting on.” 

But all have not the heart of a pioneer. Some there are 
who can carve a way through the rock for themselves, but 
for the many who need taking by the hand who will win a 
way? 


CHAPTER XIXI 


IN AND OUT OF THE BOARDING HOME 

"And oh, that Sacred Heart burnt up in flame 
Against that harsh misleader of our world . . . 

• • • • • • 

And with one heart-beat of wild ecstasy 
I set my heel upon that serpent's head. . . . 

• ••••• 

Was’t I that did it? Nay the Christ. • • » 


“That harsh misleader of our world” makes his presence 
felt in the little Eden of our Boarding Home. 

“Krupi and Shanti have not spoken to each other for 
three days,” reported the Matron. “Other girls arc beginning 
not to be on speaking terms.” 

Now how to set my heel upon that serpent's he.ad? The 
two culprits stood before me. I gazed at them in silence. 

“Sit down, if you like.” 

They sat. More silence. 

“Arc you happy?” I asked at length. 

“N-n-no.” 

Pause. Are you able to think of any reason why you arc 
not happy?” 

“Y-y-yes.” 


“You are not happy and you know a reason. Now is 
there anything compelling you to keep on with this reason 
which 1$ making you unhappy?’’ 

Silence. In the end, “N-n-noj no.” 

“I see. You arc not happy, and you know the reason, and 
you are not obliged to keep on; but you do^ since you are 

not yet happy I suppose you get something else which you 
like very much. What do you get out of it?” 

Silence. 


‘ From Th4 Death of St. Francit, A. Sheariy Cripps. 
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“Perhaps it makes others happy?” I hazarded. 

Silence. “Perhaps it makes a good name for you in the 
Home?” I went on, very matter of fact. Still no replies. 

“Surely you cannot mean that you keep on with what 
makes neither you nor others happy, for nothing?” 

No answer. Perhaps relentless logic was no way with 
serpents, nor with children. 

“Do you know the Lord’s Prayer?” I changed the 
attack. “Very well, say it.” 

Each girl said it and stopped at a certain petition. 

“\V)iy do you stop ?” I said casually, “Go on. Y ou, Krupi, 
say ‘As I forgive Shanti here,’ and you, Shanti, say ‘As I 
forgive Krupi here’ — begin again, and say it right through 
like that.” 

Tears, and in the end, a better mind, I hope. 

But the old serpent is wily and wriggles away only to 
reappear. 

Some bigger girls came grumbling. “The girls going to 
the High School won’t take their turn in conducting the 
Christian Endeavour meetings. Will you please tell them to?” 

How simple a remedy, to be sure. But what about training 
willing co-operation in the minds of these cultured damsels, 
evidently a cut above the others in tlicir own estimation, 
above the common things like C.E. meetings too. 

“Call them here,” said the West (perhaps in its turn a 
shade too ready to rule), and added as a hasty afterthought, 
“and the girls of the Missionary Committee.” 

“All arrived. “I have had a brain-wave,” said the West 
brightly, “about our C-E. meetings. Turns are left a little 
vague now. Should we have a committee that decides them ?” 

As we have committees about everything, even white 
ants, this caused no surprise. (The “White Ants Committee,” 
I should explain, has to inspect all the woodwork in the 
Home daily for the mud-encrusted appearance of these 
destructive pests, and to paint the prevendve solution on.) 
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“Oh, yes, yes!” they responded eagerly. “Who shall be 
on it?” 

“Would you like to?” This to the High School girls 
(only four). “And as it is rather an important Committee 
shall we include the members of the Missionary Committee 
as well ?” 

Joyfully the newly constituted members took the oath of 

“It might mean trouble for you,” I warned them. 
“Suppose a girl refuses to take her turn, what would 
you do ?” 

Blank puzzledom. “Ask you to tell her to,” was all they 
could think of. 

“But that would be saying that you as a committee cannot 
manage it. You have just promised to do that. If a girl 
refuses I suppose you would have to punish her. How would 
you do that?” 

“Make her lose her Sunday rosette.” 

“But that is the Matron’s punishment. Wc cannot inter- 
fere with her authority about that.” 

“Stand her in a corner.” 

“That is the teacher’s punishment in class. Should it not 
be something that belongs to the Home and to the common 
life there?” 

More plank puz^zlcs. I was driven to su gg est gradually, 
but plainly. 

“What about the drama? That is your own thing. If 
there is a refusal to share in the conduct of the C.E. meeting 
you can refuse a share in the drama, cither as actor or 
spectator.” 

Instant chorus: “No! Oh no! No, no!” 

“Why not?” 

^'Because it is such a happy time for everybody.” 

“Yes, I see thatj but is it not true that such a refusal is 
aflFccting the happy common life? Has not a girl refusing a 
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common duty forfeited her right to a common pleasure?” 

I appealed. 

“That is true,” said Rose. “We will do that.” 

Rose is the eldest of the High School girls, and the very 
one who objected to take part. I don’t suppose I shall hear 
any more about refusals, though no necessity to blame or 
punish anyone has arisen. Certainly make the world safe 
for democracy ! 

“Yes, under an oligarchy,” docs someone say? 

“Well, with children,” I reply, floored. 

We had the drama the next day, and it was a good thing 
no one was c.xcludcd. At Herod’s feast a new girl came in as 
Salome, wearing shorts, and turned the most delicious cart- 
wheels, as light as a feather and as graceful as a fairy. This 
was a new art in the Home, and afterwards I encouraged 
the fresh variety-turn. A palti\ a paltiX became the general 
ambition; skirts were tucked up like loin-cloths, the play- 
ground grew dusty with cartwheeling girls; some flopped 
heavily; some tried so hard they were painfully stiff after- 
wards, and were heartlessly advised to try further practice 
as a cure, advice heroically followed before their chota htrzri. 

But in big ways and in little, chiefly little, “that harsh 
deceiver” assaults our world. 

The Matron complained of a young teacher being in- 
subordinate to her and stirring up bigger girls with silly 
and rebellious talk. Things were on the down-grade, evi- 
dently; a row had occurred on the way home from school. 
I had just returned from a long municipal meeting when 1 
heard about this; but there was no time to be tired, only to 
stand and give battle. Thank God, children are not often 
hardened sinners; it was pathetic and funny at the same 
time when three girls came next morning with a written 
apology, what for they could not say exactly; they had done 
nothing but listen; they asked pardon “for having no peace 
in their minds,” would I please make them have peace again? 
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Now God be thanked for this delicate sensitiveness, for tliis 
recognition of what is indispensable to them, vague as it is. 
We traced the evil to consenting to listen to vain and mis- 
chievous talk, instead of immediately refusing to lend an 
ear. They had not grasped the duty of this, only felt uncom- 
fortable, and were touchingly grateful for being shown how 
to battle and how to be happy again. 

With the young teacher the task v^-as harder. ‘*A11 this 
trouble has come to me here,” she fired off. “Already once 
you spoke to me very strictly. I never had trouble with 
Miss Lindsay. No one accused me of anything! here only 
I am always at fault”— entirely disregarding the fact that it 
was owing to previous exhibitions of self-will that she had 
had to be transferred. 

Another turned the tables on me even more completely. 
When I reproved her for using a low word in scolding the 
children she burst forth vehemently: “Oh, what words I 
had to swallow when I wzs in a boarding home} and I 
fell on the floor before my teachers! But these girls will not 
even rise when I enter; they are not taught politeness here, 
and” — finally and crushingly — “if I am so bad how is it 
that you gave me work as a teacher and allow me to stay in 
the Home?” 

That wily serpent! Well has it taught here the art of 
converting defence into attack by innuendoes difficult to 
combat. Even the Matron is not exempt. 

Sickness had invaded the Home. 1 requested a little 
dysentery patient to show me her tongue. Adhering to it 
I spied a big grain of raw Bengal gram. 

“Where did you get this ?” I asked. 

“There,” pointing vaguely round. From the sick-room 
I went to the main building. It was the hour of home- 
work and study. Instead of silence a loud buzz of talk 
met me. 

“What is all this talking?” I said gravely 

K 
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“I tell them not to,” said Matron, who was present and 
had not stopped it, ‘‘but they will do it.” 

I drew her aside and told her about the Bengal gram, 
cs, they all do these things. When they grind the raw 
gram they pick up some and chew it. How many times have 
I told them not to.” She looked at me in the way she has 
when on self-defence, subtly throwing the blame on me. 
‘‘1 hat is the kind of Home you have, and those are the kind 
of girls you bring to it, and with my best endeavours I 
cannot improve your messes,” her look conveys. 

Oh ancient cunning! 

* • • • • 

We struggle on towards perfection nevertheless. ‘‘That My 
joy may be in them” was the girls’ verse one Sunday. 

‘‘What was His joy?” I asked them. 

Stares. ‘‘Well, what is your joy?” I prodded. 

“To get good marks”; ‘‘To go home in the holidays”; 
To get a letter”; “To pass in the exam”; they chorused. 

“Yes, and to put on a pretty sariy and to eat sweets, and 
to have a friend,” I eked out the list. “Well now, what was 
His joy?” 

“To save sinners,” someone proclaimed piously. 

“How is this joy to remain in us?” I pressed. This was 
too hard to answer. Gradually, at long last, we got round to 
“doing the will of God.” Or I thought wc had got there. 

“What docs doing the will of God mean for us?” I asked 
hopefully, and far too generally. 

Obstiiutc and conventional piety still held sway. “To 
turn sinners from their bad ways.” 

"Oh, and how many sinners did you turn last week?” 

“None.” 

“Then you have not done the will of God and cannot 
know the joy of Christ?” 

Cornered. But it makes one sigh to sec “the harsh de- 
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ceiver” masquerading as an angel of light, in the superficial 
phrases too often used by “Mission agents” in a lazy, shallow 
way, catching the very elect, these dear children sitting 
here and looking at me with perplexed eyes. Well, start 
again. 

“Let’s take to-day. You got up, and then . . . 

“Prayers.” They were still hopelessly pious. 

“No, not at once.” 

“We washed first.” 

“Is there any will of God about that?” 

Stares. My Innings at last. Bodies — temples of Godj 
presumably He likes them clean — and so straight on about 
all daily details; a will of God about each, and therefore 
the chance of Christ’s joy open to us all. Their shining 
responsive faces revealed how easily and naturally they live 
in the kingdom which — in what was surely one of His 
most daring sayings — Christ declared to be theirs. 

But they are not saved from having to think for themselves. 

“Is there a hell?” they asked me conversationally when 
we were out together for our Sunday afternoon walk. “The 
catechist at Ramidi said there was not. He said if a person 
did wrong would his father burn him and punish him to 
bring him to a good mind?” 

“Do you know anything about hell?” I countered. 

They looked at me wonderingly. 

“Have you ever done anything wrong? And tried to hide 
it? You have? How did you feel? What you felt then was of 
the nature of hell.” 

Silence followed. This had to be digested. I walked on in 
the dusty evening with the gleam of sunset in the hot grey 
sky. 

A little hand stole into mine. Jewel was looking up at me 
anxiously. 

“If you got to the other side and were sorry could you be 
received ?” 
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The others pressed forward to hear the replyj a little 
fear and suspense in their faces. I had not denied the possi- 
bility of hell as blithely as the catechist. 

“Could you be received r” urged Jewel. 

“What do you think? If a girl had been horrid to you 
and were sorry would yatr receive her?” 

Jewel looked reassured. Well she might; the springs of 
love in her little heart do not fail. But it is incredibly hard 
for us all to learn that God is at least as kind as we are. As 
for infinite Love — the words arc incomprehensible. 

Excited babble arose behind me. The children were 
discussing the mighty theme. I left them to form their own 
theology. Had the serpent’s head — doubting God — been 
scotched ? 

» • • • • 

Its live and actual namesake troubles us much here. These 
encounters do not grow stale with repetition. And as about 
twenty thousand people die in India every year of snake 
bites we have reason for our excitements. I was making 
biscuits in the dining-room at midday when a snake glided 
in at the open verandah door. I saw it coil itself under the 
couch, and hastily went for a cane. But by the time I returned 
it had disappeared. Gone out again, disturbed by my steps, 
I surmised. When I returned in the evening from bazar 
I found an excited scene; Flower’s quick eyes had seen a 
snake glide into the room, there it was again under the couch. 
Servants were busy lighting lanterns. 

“Put a saucer with milk near and wait for it to come out,” 
advised a visitor arriving at that precise moment. No such 
performance of naga~puja (snake worship) for us! We 
moved the couch, the snake slid under the bamboo matting. 
I have had this happen before, in another house, and never 
caught that creature; the experience of expecting to feel a 
live snake squelch under your tread I had no desire to repeat; 
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we lifted the mat. If it were a cobra it could not strike until 
it reared, as cobras can only strike horizontally, though they 
do this with lightning quickness. The career of this one 
was, however, ended before it had the chance; a full-grown 
cobra it turned out to be, eight feet long. 

We were not so lucky in our next snake hunting; a mid- 
night adventure in the Boarding Home. Some sixth sense — 
or a guardian angel? — awoke the matron, who saw, to her 
horror, a large cobra in the farther end of the room where 
no one was lying, but no break in the floor space dit ided the 
sleepers from the reptile, which was in full battle array, hc-ad 
erect, hood extended, hissing loudly. Another shape also 
was moving about, but she did not stop to examine, only 
shook the nearest girl awake. 'I'hc cry “snake!” had a very 
immediate effect; each big girl seized a still slumbering little 
one, and in no time they were all out in the courtyard 
safely, the door bolted upon the snake inside, still loudly 
angry. When lanterns were lifted at windows they saw the 
snake was fighting with a great bandicoot, a creature of the 
rat tribe. That the bandicoot had got in a touch was evident 
by the serpentine line of gory marks on the floor, exhibited 
to my thrilled eyes next morning; but the finish d outrance 
took place beyond human eyes; the snake slid between the 
floor slabs where mortar had crumbled away and disappeared, 
the bandicoot after it, and that was the end of the circus 
for the night. Next morning we got an iron bar; the water- 
man showed Considerable reluctance to lever up the first 
slab; “it went under there,” warned the matron. So I raised 
it myself, expecting to hear the cobra’s hiss, but nothing 
followed, though slab after slab was taken up. We found 
the bandicoot’s passage, which we closed, but no corpses. A 
bandicoot can bite its way through masonry even, a snake 
has no such facilities; so we hoped it was safely interred 
and proceeded to refix our slabs, with cement this time ! 

The girls were very brave about it; indeed, they lejirn to 
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be ready for emergencies themselves. I had just stepped out 
of the Home one evening, and was distant but a few j-ards 
from the door, when the dreaded call rang out, “sruke!” 
Before I had regained the door I heard the reassuring, 
“Kesha has killed it.” 

“Good girl,” I praised warmly, for the quick mental 
work as well as grit; she could not have lost a fraction of a 
second in rushing for a stick and applying it. 

Yet, suddenly, the girls are subject to “herd psychology” 
in freakish ways. Every day samples of their food are brought 
to me; but instead of two children eagerly looking to sec 
me choke over the hot curry— a pleasure that never palls— 
matron herself appeared one night. “Sundari and Dana 
came running back, saying they had seen some black shapes 
near the well, now no girl will go out.” 

“Silly geese,” was the comment; “let them have their 
suppers and go to bed.” 

Next night I was there at dusk. “I hear some of you were 
frightened yesterday Is anyone willing to run to the end of 
the playground alone?” 

“I!” "I!” “I will!” One of the smallest children was 
dispatched. 

“I will run alone right round the Home and playground 
outside the wall !” volunteered Margaret, a little scornfully. 

“Taken — go 1” There is only a lonely wilderness behind 
the Home. 

“Will anyone run alone to the bungalow?” 

Another courageous atom departed, though the way lay 
past the well. The dusk was condensing, however, and the 
fear of snakes too real to make this experiment safe any 
longer. 

“Is anyone willing to stay ten minutes alone in the dark 
sick-room?” 

The nervous girl who had started the trouble volunteered 
for solitary confinement. 
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“Anyone for the dark store-room?” 

Her fellow-sinner was shut up. Then a whispered con- 
spiracy took place. Three or four were chosen to make a 
sudden noise of terror outside the two doors closed upon the 
prisoners. This they did with gusto; but perhaps it was too 
artificial, or all were keyed to heroic pitch; no answering 
shriek came from inside. They were let out; as I followed 
everybody into the main hall I envisaged a frightful thing 
beyond the opposite door opening into black darkness and 
let out a scream of fear; the dark corners behind the arch- 
ways also held for me horrible shapes, causing gasps of terror. 
But all conceit of acting w^s taken out of me; from the first 
the children only shouted with laughter; grimace I never so 
gruesome, the teachers rocked with delight, even the matron 
held her sides, while the children yelled for joy: the ghosts 
of fear, however, retired beyond the precincts, routed. There 
are various ways of setting your heel upon serpents. 

But the adversary has w^ys of getting back a little of his 
own; if not in inner ways then in outward — and not only 
snakes are a trouble here. Wc had been having school 
inspection all the morning, so the afternoon was a holiday. 
All of us gaily set out for a walk whithersoever the children 
would They elected to visit a teacher’s new baby in the 
Extension, about one and a half miles away. In the court- 
yard of the house a rather restless cow was tied up; I slid 
by hastily when I saw her manifest strongly anti-British 
tendencies, and disappeared into the room. When we had all 
taken our turn in admiring the baby and it became time to 
leave I looked for a back exit, to save the cow’s feelings; 
but as there was none I asked the teacher’s mother, who 
owned the animal, to stand by and keep it calm. She talked 
to it soothingly and I, thinking all safe, made for the gate. 
What happened then happened too quickly for detailed 
impression on my brain; the creature must have gone 
berserky wrenched out the peg it was tied to and made 
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straight for me — for my next memory is the feeling of the 
cow’s horns in my hands as I wrestled with it, and then the 
sight of my skirt, covered with gore. I had also a mental 
flashlight of a scene witnessed two weeks before when the 
children and I happened to be in hospital and saw a girl 
carried in who had been gored by a buffalo; she had died 
the next day. Something else must have acted in my brain, 
besides memory, I found m)‘self back in the room and there 
saw that my left wrist was streaming. The children began to 
scream, naturally, and indeed I was a horrid spectacle. 
Jewel retained her wits; when I said “water,” she brought 
it in a trice, though in a narrow vessel; then recogni^cd in a 
flash something shallow was needed and got a brass plate. 
While bathing my wrist I tried to quiet the others, loudly 
lamenting. The cow had made for freedom; the girls 
waiting outside fled shrieking, all but Margaret, whom an 
earthquake would not move out of her wits; she calmly 
turned the creature into a neighbouring yard, where it was 
securely fastened. l*hc teacher tied up my bleeding left 
wrist; the right wrist and forc-arm were badly bruised and 
sprained — there must have been tome tussle with that cow! 
The nerves of the arm were making such a din that I did 
not hear another murmur, though I thought there might 
be a bruise on the body. I sent for a jatka to take me home, 
but none could be found ; so, after a rest, I set out, two girls 
keeping faithful hands in the broad of my back, pushing me 
forward, else I could never have walked the distance, for an 
exhaustion was upon me. 

When we reached home at last an agitated compound 
met us; shrieks of dismay had to be soothed; I rather longed 
for someone to take charge of everybody, myself included. 
Dorcas, on hearing of the accident, had fled to its scene, 
unfortunately by a different route, so we had missed her. I 
got upstairs at last, and then discovered a gashly abdomiiul 
wound which had been bleeding like a pig all the way (1 
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had attributed the gore on the skirt to the wrist slash). A 
nice mess I was in! My right hand was useless with pain, 
the left with the bandaged wrist not in good case, but I got 
out of my clothes at last, and in the end Dorcas returned, 
and sponged and bandaged. The doctor was sent for; alack I 
he had just left for camp. I held a pad on the wound all 
night, as the bandage slipped at once, and I could not sleep 
in any case; one might call it not a very good night. But it 
passed. Our new assistant lady surgeon came ne.xt morning, 
a charming Indian girl, but a bit timid still about her work; 
this was her first post. She was so scared at the gash (about 
five inches long) that she said the D.M.O. (district medical 
officer) must sec it, though I begged her to stitch it up. 
However, she bandaged it, which was a relief. Not till the 
following day did the doctor return, who shook liis head and 
said it should have been treated earlier, now it would have 
to be burnt (my visions of red-hot pokers were relieved by 
the sight of iodine!); also stitches were not likely to hold 
after this lapse of time. But they did, nor were his fears of 
things going septic realized. The wound healed with re- 
markable celerity, while I led the lazy life of luxury and case 
so often yearned for; Jewel and Flower to fetch and carry, 
Margaret to massage the arm; she turned out to have the 
most extraordinary fia'ir for doing it just riglu, and will have 
to be trained for something medical. * So what with this 
discovery, and a rest cure, and undeserved sympathy pouring 
the story, gloriously exaggerated, spread about 
everywhere — we seem to have got more out of it than the 
adversary, after all. 


And so back to normal life. Prize-givings generally follow 
on the heel of inspections, but the undisciplined cow had 
caused a delay. The event, however, was reached in the end ; 

» She is in training as a nunc at the time of writing. 
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my study was crowded in every corner with messes, dolls, 
parcels, lists, labels, prizes of all sorts — also girls. Strange 
how many needs they had that day; or if their powers of 
discovering reasonable requests failed, there were pcepings 
and pointings and whispers at the window, followed bv 
shameless, because reasonless, entrances, met by me Jove 
fashion, with thunders freely strewn round. Apparently 
that only served to stimulate invention, fresh ideas were 
born, a smiling little face, a polite voice: "Namaskaram\ 
will you please . . 

“I won’t!” I roared. “I won’t have you here, or your 
namaskaram. I only want ‘Go I’ ” 

Giggles and whispers in the verandah, delighted 
repetition: ‘‘I don't want namaskaram\ I won’t have you 
here. I only want ‘Go!’ ” 

Unfortunately just then the pastor came in, with his 
three little sons; ‘‘they can weed in your garden while wc 
talk,” he suggested. They did, or pretended to, and then 
cotisidercd themselves entitled to roam my room at will 
while their father went on to other houses in the compound. 
The verandah-ites took heart of grace and crept in again 
and hid under chairs, while I was c.xpcctcd to go sniffing 
round, *‘Fi fo fum, I smell children!” accentuated by awful 
thrills, “I smell a little girl I I smell a fat little boy !” followed 
by ill-suppressed sighs of bliss under the furniture. But the 
wise little people always instantly recognize the change of 
voice when it remarks casually, but finally, ‘‘now it’s enough, 
r\m home” ; and trot off without fuss. 


In matters religious wc try to follow the same happy natural- 
ness; I of the sophisticated West, feel at times fearful of 
bringing up little prigs; yet directness and simplicity must 
surely be right if the blessedness which the unique vision of 
Christ saw belonging to children is to be real to them. 
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A missionary sick with headache dismissed the little 
juniors after a very short Sunday lesson. “Prayer?” they 
said wondcringly. 

“Not to-day,” they were told, and began to troop out. 
But five or six lingered. 

“There are some girls sick,” they pleaded; “may we not 
pray for them?” 

“Of course,” was the reply; so they knelt down and each 
put up her little sentence of petition that they might be 
healed. “May the medicine they take be heavenly mediciitc,” 
asked one. Others came back to see why these lingered, and 
seeing what was to the fore knelt down too and added their 
mites. All with a simple seriousness that was lovely to see. 
It made one realize one’s blessings in the Mission field 
Here, in these country stations, we are not yet confronted 
with a sophisticated generation. 


The dhobi came with a long face. Two miles away by the 
river where he had taken our girls’ clothes — eighty-nine 
articles — five thieves came, tied him up and ran off with all 
the eighty-nine. A loss of about two hundred rupees to us; 
how it is to be made good no one can guess. 

Chits were sent off to the police. Consternation tended to 
reign in the Home. The parents arc all poor, and cannot 
repeat the already great effort of a girl’s outfit; yet it is not 
fit that the children go ragged and dirty. It happened that 
Elijah was our lesson on Sunday, book and raven and cruse of 
oil. I asked them if the same God was still alive? If He could 
do the same things? If there were any promises anywhere 
about clothes? Though the big ones could quote Matthew 
vi. 28-30, they seemed afraid to; it was all right, evidently, 
to trust God to give you clothes when you had them already; 
but when they had been stolen how could He? I felt not 
unlike this myself, yet spurred myself to read aloud the 
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words: ''Shnl/ He not much more clothe you, O you girls and 
teachers of little faithy in the Andapur Boarding Home?” 

Little Murti, a new-comer, who finds her way to my study 
on every excuse she can think of, drank it in and presented 
her petition in the chain-prayer with fine directness. ‘‘Please, 
Father, the clothes have gone; give us some, Amen.” 

Later on about two-thirds of them were recovered by the 
efforts of the police, and a special gift helped to rc-buy the 
best part of the remainder. Murti took it as a matter of 
Course. Some of the older ones said with shining faces, 
‘‘Didn’t we ask God every day? Now it has come right.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


GREYING GOLD 

Is India’s old order passing? Sometimes my mind misgives 
me. There are signs of coming changes. Incidents occur, 
articles arc written in the Press and in magazines, which 
indicate increasing irreligiousness in the rising generation, 
as well as growing political unrest. 

This last may at times be actually felt even in our quiet 
Andapur, though the reason for agitation may Ttot be grasped 
very well. At breakfast one day Rama Dao announced with 
a grin that he had got some mutton in spite of all shops being 
shut. 

“Oh, they are keeping hartal^ then?” I remarked. 

“It is a Government order,” explained Rama Dao. 

“Vou mean Mr. Gandhi’s order,” I corrected. 

“Oh yes, yes. The Prince is passing, they are making it a 
holiday for everybody.” 

That was the lucid conception of Non-Co-operation 
which bazar gossip contained and conveyed. 

Later in the day the Christian head mistress came with her 
report. Our school had been held as usual as the Prince’s 
passing was strictly private. All had gone quietly, children 
came as on other days, but in the late afternoon an invasion 
of zealous young Non-Co-operators occurred. Withoutasking 
anybody’s permission they burst into the school. “Don’t you 
know it is hartals How dare you keep school ?” 

The head mistress is of small stature, but she boldly faced 
her compatriots. 

‘This is a girls’ school, there are only women here; how 
dare you come in ?” 

“Will you close, or will you not?” they returned 
roughly. 

“If you will all go out we shall close presently,” she said 
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pacifically. It was within half an hour of closing time then; 
by shortening the regular time by only a quarter of an hour 
honour was preserved; both sides came off with flying 
Colours. 

Oiherw'ise, few reverberations reach us here. Though 
w'ho can tell what is going on under the surface? 

Even from our little country town young men now find 
their way to England. A woman of the merchant caste came 
up to ask me for news of her son, gone to Europe. She was 
quite illiterate herself; she also had the idea that all white 
people knew one another and that I could easily find out 
from “my people” why he did not write. In the end, through 
a mutual friend, information was obtained; later on the 
young man returned with brilliant degrees. And with much 
else. He was now a burning Swarajist; his torrent of fiery 
speech and indignation revealed an inner volcano before 
which arguments were futile. Also he was now completely 
irreligious. In the quiet of my study his la\'a-like stream of 
words was innocuous; but elsewhere? He was paying only a 
brief visit to his home, being on the way to his new post, a 
Government one. Logic I have rarely found to be a powerful 
factor in Indian minds. 

His old mother still has images of Sarasvati and Ganpatt 
on the sacred shelf in her kitchen and faithfully performs her 
daily worship before them; does her pride in his achieve- 
ments — which she does not understand— outweigh her grief 
at his having cast off all ways of piety? The bitterness of 
clash between the old and the new must inevitably become 
more accentuated as Indian history moves on. Or is there a 
way out? 

Round about here it is still the old religious India; one 
still meets the old quick response. 

It was Sunday morning, a municipal peon arrived with 
notices, demanding signatures. 

“I will take them this time,” I said, “so as not to give you 
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extra trouble, but do not come again on Sunday. We must 
keep one day separate for Divine things.” 

The man looked up with quick understanding. “Yes, that 
is true. We forget about God. So we have not His blessing.” 

As good a sermon as I heard presently in church. His reply 
was not, I felt sure, dictated by mere politeness. Perhaps 
ancient tax-gatherers with secret religious longings still have 
their modern counterparts in India. 

One meets signs along roadsides, or on station platforms, 
or anywhere. 

I was walking across the fields to the station at Dharm- 
palli and passed a quarry. If^oddars (stone-breakers) were at 
work in it. They stopped to gaze, and I to greet, then heard 
their tale of woe, the usual one. Firewood was so dear; it 
cost three times as much now to split rocks, how were they 
to live ? * 

I have no magic wand to wave away the ills of our life; a 
bit of secret bread was all that could be offered. “God gives 
us each our own burdens, also He helps us to bear them.” 

Remembering that trains will not wait for sermons I went 
on and heard behind me: “This is a lucky day. The Mes- 
sengers have visited us to-day.” There is the atmosphere; 
India’s immediate appreciation of a word, however brief, of 
spiritual matters. W^ill modern political and economic stir- 
rings destroy it? Will mills and factories and encroaching 
industrialism kill that simple homage to the Unseen, vague 
and undeveloped as it often is? 

When I reached the road I saw a man stoop repeatedly 
and strew something on the ground from a paper bag. “What 
are you doing?” I asked him. Questions by strangers and 
wayside talk are taken as a matter of course in this friendly 
country. 

“I am giving sugar to the ants.” 

« The usual method of quarrying is to heat the rock or boulder by burn- 
ing wood piled up against it, and splitting while hot. 
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Ah» yes — to gain merit. To have an offset to Karma and 
the weight of accumulated sin. 

“God will think kindly of your kindly thought, I doubt 
not,” I said, hurrying on. 

I need not have been in such haste. The train was two 
hours late. I settled on the platform under a shady tree, with 
my writing-case. A Brahmin widow strolled up. “A gift, 
please.” 

I bestowed a small coin and earned small merit. Talk 
followed. The woman’s straight and sincere gaze was 
attractive. I felt certain she pursued ideals; the quest could 
be seen in her earnest eyes, even before I learned that she 
was a pilgrim from one holy place to another. One of India’s 
innumerable seekers; throughout the ages, from Kashmir to 
^'ra\'ancore, there has never failed a succession of Indian 
men and women who have put the needs of the soul before 
those of the body, faring hopefully along far roads, to sacred 
rivers and distant temples, looking for redemption. 

“Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest abode. 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road. 

• ••••• 

We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and by. 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 

Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest abode. 

But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road." > 

Para-deshi (from the Sanscrit = other; i.e. other- 

worldly, or heavenly; desk — coxxniryi deshi = ont of that 
country) is one of their words for “pilgrim”; does it 
not declare plainly that they seek a country i 

Beloved soul of India, rooted more deeply than that 
of other races in the Unseen 1 

Of common castes the pilgrims were often, even beggars 
some of them, revered nevertheless by all. A few won 

* Masefield, Tke Seekers. 
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renown by their poetic gifts, as well as by their sai«uliness; 
their songs are still household treasures. 

My chance acquaintance would not ever be of that last 
high company i her respect for words was too scanty; she 
spilled them forth heedlessly in the manner of the garrulous; 
my chief contribution was, perforce, silent listening. Bur the 
presence or the absence of words is never the main thintr, 
surely; below the speech or the silence communication of 
another kind took place, — who can explain these things? 
Something was dear to the soul of this traveller that was 
dear to mine also; we each recognized it. I'he Indian woman 
tried to put it into words, always a risky tiling, especially 
with Oriental floweriness. 

‘•I kn ew you were a great one; when I s;iw you sitting 
there I said, here is a great one,” she confided as she fol- 
lowed me to the train, which had come in at last. Thus will 
one para-deshi ever recognize another. 

“Do not wait here in the blazing sun,” I begged her as 
she stood by the compartment; “go back to the shade of the 
tree.” 

“When it rains we take water,” she responded calmly. “I 
shall not see you again ; but this has been a day of joy to mo.” 

No less to me. A sudden awareness of spiritual sympathy 
is ever as a draught of living water. She had not given me 
any chance to speak of experiences on my own pilgrim way, 
but sometimes silence may prepare the way of the Lord. 
She accepted some Gospels and Psalms. “I will keep them 
always, always,” was her farewell as the train steamed out. 
Perhaps their study will yet bring her pilgrimage to an 
unexpected and satisfyijig goal. 

But what a country, where common workmen and way- 
farers, meeting signs of spiritual pursuits, or messages, imme- 
diately call them great ! And what a basis in this receptive 
atmosphere for our message! An atmosphere surely affecting 
all, of whatever creed. 


L 
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My Mohammedan teacher came up at night. We sat in 
the moonlit garden while she poured out her story. She had 
had a great deal of bother about land and law and relations 
and suits while away on leave; these had to be e.xplained. 
But when I began to wonder if requests for help were to 
follow she suddenly changed into another key. 

“Do you remember talking one day about believing in 
God and letting Him manage our lives, doing our best and 
then accepting what He sent and not feeling anxious? That 
came home to me. I followed that way and believed. 1 left 
off worrying. And now look what has happened.” 

Apparently things had gone remarkably smoothly, and 
help had come in a way that astonished her. “Not one word 
has failed !” 

“Will you remember that when the next trouble comes?” 
I asked. 

“I will, I will!” she said joyously, not yet realizing, per- 
haps, how long and hard is the fight of faith. 

My thoughts went off to the evangelistic field our non- 
Christian teachers present. Many a missionary school. High 
school, and college could give moving examples of Indian 
response to Christian atmosphere, in teachers perhaps even 
more than in scholars. Whatever they may remain out- 
wardly the association tells. Moti Bi and I have been working 
together for ten years. Now at the end of them she is learning 
to believe in God. That is as for as we have got. And then, 
at this very time, there is an agitation from our Home Board 
to turn out all non-Christian teachers from our schools en 
bloc. Is it all to the good? Sometimes I think there is no more 
splendid opportunity than our fellow-teachers. 

But even casual contact reveals prepared ground. 

I was sitting in the bazar among a group of women, telling 
them the story of Daniel in the lions’ den. I had just come 
out of school, where the children had been acting it, and 
nothing else was in my mind. Or was I getting into the 
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same mental state as some of our teachers? The stories be- 
loved of them, and ever retold, are; Jonah and the whale, 
Daniel and the lions, Elisha and Naatnan (indeed, I found 
this so firmly fixed in one teacher’s mind that a New Testa- 
ment leper had the same instructions given to him as Naa- 
man), and the rich man and Lazarus. All these offered great 
chances >f lurid description. Certainly much excitement 
prevailed in my audience. 

“So he was thrown in.’’ 

A groan went round. “Alas, alas!’’ “Finished, finished!’’ 

No, not finished,’’ I resumed. Renewed attention. 

“But what hhaktiV “Where have xve got such devotion ?’’ 
exclaimed the listeners at the end. 

“And there are lions about here, too,’’ I went on. 

“WTcre, where?” 

“There is one” — pointing to the toddy * shop. 

*‘Yes, it is a lion, that is true,” said several women. But 
another sat silent and thoughtful. Presently she looked up. 
“Are there any other lions?” she asked earnestly. 

Ah, that eager look of the dumb soul, momentarily awake 
and aware of the Divine Spirit in the depth of being; seeking 
to draw them to God ! That question implied longing and a 
sense of need; she wanted something to supply it, the toddy 
temptation was none of hers; but there were others. There 
it was, the prepared ground. 

And then one comes on the thorns and weeds of their 
mistaken fears. 

As I was leaving a woman was seized with, I think, an 
attack of asthma; she fought so for breath. 

“The ghost of her husband has seized her!” cried the 
quickly increasing crowd. The husband had died two months 
ago. 

Vainly I tried to dispel the notion, “Make her better, heal 
her!” they cried then. “You can, you know about bhakti\ 

* Countrymade liquor. 
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there, take her hand, heal her!” the women pleaded. The 
p.itient was already In the open; I could only make people 
stand o6F, then fan her, and talk soothingly, telling her It 
would pass; she showed signs of losing self-control. Pre- 
sently she calmed down and after a long while grew a little 
easier. With pity one thinks of what future attacks may 
mean for the poor sufferer; for relations often resort to 
methods amounting to cruelty to drive out the ghost. In 
that and similar respects one longs for the old to pass away in 
India I 

I'here arc, however, human frames of mind which will 
alwaj’s remain. In demands made of God they arc very like 
ourselves. 

An old woman sat in the door of her hut, listening. Her 
face was furrowed with lines of grief. 

I believe your words; I, too, was serving God. But 
I said God must keep my last son alive, my husband had 
gone, and all others; the remaining one must live, I said. 
But he, too, died. Why, oh why did God let my son die 
before he had a son ? Now there is alwaj’s burning in my 
hc.art. I cannot talk to God, or think of Him, or serve Him 
If He had kept my son alive I would have.” 

They shall be comforted. Those that weep, it saj's; bitter 
human tears arc enough. From that vast Pity even tltc 
Kargain-makers arc not excluded. Well He knows it is only 
because they do not understand. 

“ 1 1 is her Karma^' said the others ; “she has a bad Karma." 

I launched forth into the story of the two debtors. Another 
grey-haired woman pressed near, listening with concentrated 
attention. 

“Do you mean to say God would just forgive?” she inter- 
rupted, doubt in her voice. 

I paused, taken aback by the greatness of the question. 

“We go in the road, we think, we speak, we work in the 
house, she went on, “and it all has sin; sin is mixed up with 
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all we do. And you say,— do you really mean to say, — God 
will forgive simply when we ask?” 

It seemed to me as if the soul of India, with its despairing 
doctrine of Knrma^ were looking from the sad eyes of the 
questioner. “Will He just forgive?” 

No, not “just,” or “simply.” 

’ii$ by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death.” 

The meeting-place of the sin of the world and the Love 
of God could not but be one of a battle beyond our imigina- 
tion. To counteract, to neutralize, the terrific potency of 
men’s accumulated wrong choices — what overwhelming 
forces of love and sacrifice have to become operative? 'Ehe 
human heart cannot easily believe that story. O wise and 
wonderful Lord Christ! He knew that all of us have to 
learn Divine Forgiveness in possible human ways. “If ye 
forgive men their trespasses . . 

This woman’s heart was not weighed down, I tliink, by 
the burden of some special sin. The mountainous load of the 
law of Karma oppressed her; unconscious sin, as well as 
conscious, relentlessly causing future evil results. A logical 
philosophy India possesses in this doctrine, containing a deep 
truth } but a ray of hope, a light for the daily path of struggling 
men and women, no. Here was one poor, oppressed heart, 
bowed under the weight of Karma 'i one thinks of the 
innumerable ones like her, to whom is owed the unique 
message of a Divine Love revealed by a Cross as well as by 
a Life. 


Here and there we come upon signs that He has passed 
by. I was sitting in a village home, among a group of women. 
A bangle-seller strolled in at the open door and joined the 
crowd. In the stir caused by her depositing her glittering 
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wares I paused in my talk and noticed a big scar on the new- 
Comer's forehead. 

“Have you had a burn?” I asked her. 

No, it was a tumour. I nearly died. I had to go to 
Madras.” 

“WIio treated you ?” 

“A white Missiamma like you.” 

“How much did you pay her?” 

“Nothing. She did not ask me. I am poor, I could not 
earn anything during that month.” 

“Why did you not go to your own people’s hospital ?” 

“Ram, Ram, do the brown people have hospitals?” She 
laughed derisively. “You Christian people* doj much merit 
is yours.” 

“Then do you understand what your scar signifies?” I 
asked again. 

No one did. “Christ’s writing on the forehead,” I said. 
The audience became still, for writing on the forehead is 
l>ortcntous. The phrase refers to the lines in the skull made 
by the bones fitting together. According to Hindu ideas they 
arc written by Brahma and indicate a person’s fate. The 
curious wording of the phrase seemed to make it legitimate 
to point to the scar and interpret it as I did. “The marks of 
His love, inspiring a follower of His to imitate His work of 
healing,” I explained. 

“We shall remember Him now,” said the woman, “when 
we see the scar.” 

“Thus is He writing on the face of India,” I wound up, 

“a helping, a healing, if India will let Him.” But even while 

we were thinking of such possibilities daily life took us in its 
grip again. 

> I can but record what she said. There are hospitals and refuges now, 
uilt and maintained by “brown people.** But she may have felt instinc* 
tivwy that Hinduism did oot contain within tt the driving power to 
make such efforu for others, but that another religion did. 
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The doorway darkened afresh, coolie women who had 
worked all day in fields belonging to this household pressed 
in with their load of garnered cotton. The mistress of the 
house came forward and the wage distribution began. Each 
coolie tipped out her basket on the floor, the mistress divided 
the contents in half. One half she made into eight parts, 
of which the coolie chose one. That was her wage, one- 
sixteenth of her own picking. In an eight-hour day seven 
and a half hours would be for her employer’s benefit and 
half an hour for her own. It seemed rather sweated labour. 

“How long does it take to collect enough cotton for a 
cloth for yourself?’’ I asked. 

“One month.” 

And then it has to be cleaned of seeds, and spun, woven 
and dyed. But they were very cheerful over it. It is not the 
poor who are the worst off in this life of ours. 

Unless they are too hardly pressed. With us monsoons fail 
frequently and times of scarcity recur often. The Boarding 
Home girls came with talcs of famine in the villages; people 
were eating aloe-roots and the like. Evidence of want came 
home to ourselves, not only in high prices. Thieves climbed 
several times over the wall, searching in the courtyard of the 
Home for leavings. Once they found a tumbler, nothing the 
next time; so they carried off the two heavy grinding-stones, 
four weighty halves. They must have been hunger-driven 
indeed to go off with such a burden which they could only 
sell secretly and cheaply. 

Then one fine morning Obi Reddi, the father of two 
girls in the Home, stood in the verandah — had he come to 
ask to get their fees remitted? No, worse, he pushed a little 
girl forward: “take her, teach her. I paid her fare. I cannot 
sec her starve. Her people have nothing.” (I could hear Com- 
mittee reminding me of rules and of our financial limita- 
tions!) “I put that bit of cloth on her,” Obi Reddi went on 
urging. “I can’t do more; we are at an end ourselves ” 
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“All right, she can stay this month,” I said feebly; “per- 
haps there will be rain, then her people will earn and can pay 
fees.” ^ 

“How long before the harvest,” replied Obi Rcddi, “even 
if rain comes now? t are going to Assam.” 

I knew the “coolic catcher” had been round; trying to 

persuade village labour, idle here, to move to a far country, 

a new thing in these parts. 

One reads the portent. New conditions arc ushering in a 
new order. And in as far as it means that during famines 
people will not die in shoals, as formerly, one cannot be too 
thankful for changes; it is all to the good that during scarcity 
(i.c. not yet the complete terror of famine) villagers can go 
and find work in more fortunate climes, or in mills and mines 
and factories. It is also urged that when they return— for 
they nearly alwa)'s do return; the Indian villager loves his 
home and few settle at a distance— their horizon is widened, 
their outlook enlarged. Without doubt. But enlarged in what 

way? That is where fears for the coming days sometimes 
overtake me. 

What will be the effect of the impact of the commercial 
and industrial spirit on the rural India of the future? Will 
contact with “civilization” destroy that simple homage to 
the Unseen, and the supremacy granted so readily now to 
spiritual values by ordinary people, however filled with 
anxiety for daily bread their poverty may cause them to be? 
Change is the law of life; India cannot escape it; but need it 
be a change involving incalculable losses? What efforts ought 
not to be put forth now to help her to preserve— and to 
possess in greater completeness — her heritage of belief in the 
fundamental spirituality of life? The assailants to this foith 
are increasing in her own midst; misgivings cloud the out- 
look, Will tax collectors of the future no longer respond to an 
admonition to remember God, or worldly-minded teachers 
struggle to learn trust in Him; or women, conscious of sin 
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and Karma.y ask questions about forgiveness; or pilgrims go 
on their quest for peace and deliverance? That the 
the Spirit, and not the body or anything material, is the true 
Reality, is still Indians conviction. But will it wane, as the 
consequence of the irreligious education received by so many 
of her sons? 

'‘''Paramatma!"—^^\x\x. other than I, yet also within — 
has been her fervent prayer through the ages, and thus many 
still pray. And wc with them. *'Paramatma!" It is a name 
of God at once so comprehensive and so intimate that in 
some moods I find it slipping into my private prayer. ^'Parti^ 
matma! Let not India lose her fight of faith in ^Ehee, but win 
through to that true knowledge of T'hysclf and of Him 
whom Xhou hast sent, which is Life eternal.” 



CHAPTER XV 


FERVENT IN SPIRIT 

The little sunbaked mud huts of the village stood silent in 
the heat of noon. The workers in the fields around and the 
women at home were all enjoying a midday sleep in the hot, 
drowsy air; no one was stirring. 

Slowly the door of a hut opened; a woman looked out 
cautiously, then turned and beckoned to someone behind. 

“This is the time,” she said, “no one is about. Take the 
rope.” 

A younger woman came out and looked doubtfully at her. 

“Do you really mean it, sister? I feci afraid.” Nervously 
she twisted the well-rope in her hand. 

“Ves, come,” said the elder one with determination. 
“What good can life bring to us poor widows? Only dis- 
honour. Do you know one single widow in our village who 
could hold on to righteousness? There is no comfort any- 
where. Oh, how many pilgrimages have I gone! No god has 
answered me. I cannot bear the thought of the long years 
ahead. I am going to end it." 

“I am afraid," said the younger sister again. “Must I 
come ?” 

“It would be sin to leave you behind alone, little sister," 
said the elder tenderly. “Come! It will soon be over." 

Together they went out of the village. A woman stirring 
from her sleep on the verandah looked after them. “Widow 
Lakshmi and her sister," she muttered; “where are they 
going? With a rope and no pots? They are bereft of sense." 

The sisters had passed through the village to the fields. 
Deserted and quiet in the midst of the ragi cultivation was 
the large square well used for its irrigation on alternate days. 
To-day was an off day and no one was near. The sisters went 
down the rough steps and stood by the water. The elder took 
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the rope and twisted it round them both. Round them rose 
the strongly revetted walls of the well ; above them hung the 
little stone platform whence, on other day-s, the great leather 
bag would be let down over the simple hasp to bring up the 
precious liquid from the cool depths to the thirsty fields. 

The younger girl stared fearfully at the dark water. 

“Come, sister,’’ said the elder one, “let us jump in. We 
will leave this world of illusion together. Now!’’ Resolutely 
she stepped to the very edge. 

But the younger one gave a cry of horror. “No, no, nOy I 
will not! Not into that black water! I can’t do it, sister, I 
don’t want to die!’’ 

In terror lest she should be dragged in she slipped an arm 
out of the rope, threw the rest over her head and scrambled 
as fast as her trembling limbs would allow up the steps, and 
ran back home. 

“My poor little sister,” thought the cider, “she has no 
strength. Shall I go by myself? But it would be much sin to 
me if I left her, without any near relative in the world. I, 
too, must stay.” 

Mournfully she wcr»t home. 


It was in a tent at midday that the sisters told me of this 
dark, day in their past which had so nearly brought two lives 
— now happy and useful — to the despairing step, taken by 
so many Hindu widows, of suicide. Many years of searching 
after God had followed, the story of which is told elsewhere.* 
India holds many unsatisfied hearts, strenuous and unwearied 
in their search for God; the elder of these two was such a 
one. Not a few pilgrimages to sacred shrines and holy rivers 
had she made — in vain; no priestly blessing, or acceptance 
of her offerings — no bathing in holy waters or shaving her 

• A Struggle for a Soul^ Chap. A Seeker. R.X.S. 
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head at Tirupati or Kadiri — no sacrifice of her savings and 
jewels to temples — not the trudging of weary miles or the 
learning and chanting of endless verses, could quench her 
thirst. But when at length, in response to a strange inner com- 
mand, she set out for Bukkuru, a place which was not at all 
ati object of pilgrimage generally, she met some Christians 
and heard from them the story of Jesus Christ. Her long 
quest was ended; the craved- for deliverance from fear and 
inward bondage was found. 

What a disciple she became, putting to shame many of us 
to whom the priceless knowledge so eagerly sought by her 
is offered at less cost. After some instruction at Andapur she 
desired to work at Bukkuru, the town where she had first 
heard of Christ. Her enthusiasm was as a mountain torrent, 
carrying others with her wherever she lived. Caste prejudices 
towered round her; engrossment in daily affairs and the 
indifferetjce to spiritual things which so easily beset us all 
threatened to silt up the clear water, but her simplicity found 
practical ways out. 

“Come and pray with me,” she would say at sundown to 
neighbouring women, who had often laboured in the fields 
themselves, or else done the cooking and house-work for 
those who went out. Nightly a little circle gathered round 
her; they learned to join in the lyrics she sang to them; her 
direct and simple prayers invited imitation; in any case she 
expected it of them. 

“You pray now, Nallamma,” she would demand. 

“It docs not come to me,” replied Nallamma timidly. 

“Ask God to bless you and forgive your sins,’* Radha 
would exhort. And if a hearer were still diffident: “Well, 
say it after me, then,” she would uphold the weak. And so, 
some courageously swimming, some helped by the plank of 
docile repetitions, all came to that desirable shore of learning 
for themselves direct speech with the Unseen. 

“If only you would read for yourselves too,” she would 
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hammer the heating iron, “how much you could learn at 
other times !’’ 

“Reading docs not come to us,” they objected. 

“Did it come to me?” she said undiscouraged. “Arc there 
not silver threads in my hair? Yours is still black, ^'ou can 
learn what I learnt.” 

Here and there a woman began. Some persevered. Not a 
few women owe to her their opacity for reading the Gospels 
for themselves. But it was hard work, in castes where “read- 
ing comes” not even to the men, where field and household 
tasks press hourly. Radha made the discovery that most 
reformers and educators make sooner or later, that hope lies 
in the young. Indcfatigably she pursued this ray of fresh 
light. 

I stood in her courtyard one morning; a little herd-boy 
came in; his goats were jostling one another outside in the 
lane. 

“He has come for his lesson,” she explained to me; “1 
shall be ready in a moment to go with you.” 

From a shelf she reached down a bit of broken slate, wrote 
two letters, forming one Tclugu word, on it and made the 
boy repeat the sounds after her. 

‘That is your lesson for to-day; mind you know it to- 
night,” she admonished the small student, who thrust the 
slate into a bag slung on his back, where it kept company 
with his midday meal, a few chapatties made of ragi and a 
savoury morsel of curried brinjal. 

“He is my neighbour Venkamma’s son; he has to herd all 
day and there is plenty of time for him to learn while he is 
out.” 

“But would everybody see and seize chances with neigh- 
bours’ sons?” I thought to myself as I watched her sending 
him off with an encouraging smile, and heard him clicking 
to his goats to fare forth into the wilderness, and pictured 
him under a thorn-bush at noon conning over his slate. 
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Among the women her words sank into a heart here and 
there. A middle-aged widow of the potter caste, named 
Naramma, became so deeply impressed that she resolved to 
brave the wrath and opposition of her world and follow 
Christ openly. She knew, however, that should she avow her 
intention beforehand she would probably be prevented by 
force from carrying it out, so she kept it secret. The day and 
hour were arranged. By back lanes she arrived at the little 
church; then the door wzs closed and the service of baptism 
took place without interruption. Directly afterward she 
went home and told her family. There was an angry scene. 
Her brother with whom she lived immediately ordered her 
out of the house and forbade her ever to return. Her old 
mother fell on the ground weeping. Naramma went out 
into the )'ard and sat there alone and hungry while the others 
had their meal. She did not know where she should now 
turn; yet a great inward peace sustained her. After dark the 
old mother crept out to her, clutching a handful of rice which 
she laid before the daughter whom she would no longer touch. 

“1 do not want you to star^’c,” she whispered. Naramma 
accepted it gratefully. 

The hour came for Rndha’s daily evening meeting. I 
hastened to her house; the room was full, Naramma sat 
amongst them, her fecc irradiated by an inner light. We had 
started singing when the tap, tap of a stick could be heard; 
someone walking by its aid came nearer. I looked across the 
room and saw an old woman standing in the doorway, lean- 
ing heavily on her stick; her grey hair dishevelled, tears 
raining down her fece. “My mother,” whispered Naramma. 

“Come in, amma, and sit down with us,” Radha invited 
her. 

The words brushed past her, unheeded. She walked across 
the room and stood in front of me. 

“Oh, why, why have you done this thing?” she wept 
“Why did you make my daughter break her caste? Why 
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Couldn’t she have worshipped your God without touching 
the water? Now shame is upon our family.” 

“Mother, I must serve God and Jesus Christ who showed 
the way,” broke in Naramma ; “it is not shame, it is salva- 
tion.” 

But the old woman could not take in anything new; she 
only understood that her old loyalties had been outraged, and 
wept hopelessly. 

“Where will my daughter stay now?” 

Radha was more than ready to take her in, but to let her 
live with a Christian advertised the family disgrace publicly; 
the suggestion was no consolation to the mother. To Radha 
also the potters closed their doors. Eventually, a relation in 
another village, astonished at such independence and devo- 
tion and wishing to hear more of this way, opened his house 
to her. And there Naramma, having caught a spark of 
Radha’s fire, influenced him till he, too, was baptized, though 
it took years to reach that point. 

The potters’ door did not always remain closed. The day 
came when Radha took me again to their house. I sat among 
them while three of the men were beating their pots into 
shape; the noise was distracting, yet how much it meant to 
be there and talk to them freely. And Naramma was allowed 
to pay visits. Sometimes Hinduism seems curiously yielding 
to anyone presenting a really bold front to it. The old 
mother, so broken-hearted on the day of baptism, came and 
sat down by us and listened willingly. 

“Do you remember how you wept that day?” I asked. 

Her only answer was a happy smile. Five of the potter 
people came regularly to Radha’s meeting. But it needed an 
unflagging enthusiasm like hers to bring about this change. 


The whole town of Bukkuru was mad on the Mahorram. 
It was the last day of this great Mohammedan festival; the 
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noisy» festive crowds were on their way to the tank^ carrying 
spears (contmeinorating the famous fight and death of two 
successors of the Prophet) to the water; Hindus, alwaj’s 
ready for a new feast, joined in the riotous, brilliant pro- 
cession. 

It happened to be one of my visits to Bukkuru. 

I he town itself was deserted; as no work seemed feasible 
in the houses and all schools, of course, were closed, I thought 
of joining the gay occasion and watching the doings of the 
crowd near the water. I ran down to Radha’s house to ask 
her to come also. 

From afar came the sound of pipes and tomtoms, the cries 
and shouting of the people, but the streets were silent and 
empty; here and there an old woman sat nodding in the shade 
of a wall ; some pariah dogs, reconnoitring round forsaken 
kitchens, slunk away at my approach. When nearing Radha’s 
house I could hear subdued voices inside. The door stood 
ajar, so I gently pushed it open. Three forms were kneeling, 
their faces bent reverently towards the ground; one woman’s 
voice was speaking slowly, timidly, then Radha’s streamed 
forth in wistful, pleading prayer. I stood on the threshold 
and listened, strangely stirred. Brilliant sunshine flooded the 
Courtyard; not far oflf wild excitement, ostensibly in the name 
of religion, was going on ; the noise of shouts and drums cut 
through the still midday air; now and then a dull thunder, 
as of a multitude roaring in unison, vibrated across — and here 
w;is the quiet, half-dark room and just the two or three 
Christ had spoken of. 

“Have you a meeting at midday, too?” I asked. 

Chalamma often comes in for a few minutes' prayer 
when she has time,” said Radha in a voice so casual that it 
betrayed the frequency of the occurrence. 

My eyes travelled round the little courtprd. A low stool, 
a first reader, a slate were lying about. 

“Who has been reading here?” 
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“Narainappa. He was having a lesson when Chalamma 
came in.” 

Narainappa is the relation who took Naramma in. When 
visiting Bukkuru he comes to Radha’s meetings. The signs 
of reading lessons reminded me of another one I had come 
upon. 

“How is that little herd-boy Verana whom you taught to 
read ?” 

“He has learnt all I could teach him and goes to school 
now.” 

“But his mother is a poor coolie wonvan,” I said wonder- 
jngly; “can she pay school-fees?” 

“No, I pay them,” explained Radha. 

I said nothing, at least outwardly. But knowing the 
slenderness of her resources, a mark of admiration was 
registered mentally. 

Chalamma became a dear friend of hers. She had not the 
courage of Naramma and felt unable to break through the 
barriers of caste. During her last illness, however, a different 
scale of values seemed to dawn on her, she begged for bap- 
tism and her wish was granted. 

Two of her sons were stalwart Hindus; but to the eldest 
of her children, a man of thoughtful mind, Radha’s words 
came with a deep appeal. She taught him to read, very much 
in the fashion she had adopted with the little goat- herd, for 
he had gardens to cultivate, and the noontide heat would 
often bring a spell of leisure, devoted by most of his com- 
panions to sleep. But he learned a higher devotion and 
caught some of Radha’s enthusiasm. 

Wc sat round the camp lantern one evening, Chalamma 
and her son, Radha and her sister, another convert from the 
school-teacher caste, talking till late over the “words of this 
life.” At length, as all of us had early morning work, the pro- 
longed talk, drawn forth by the deep interest of the hearers, 
was brought to a close and wc bade one another good night. 

M 
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“But no rest yet for me,” smiled Chalamma’s son. “This 
is the time when some young shepherds I know keep watch 
over their flocks by night. They like me to come and tell them 
these things when all is quiet.” He went on to speak of his 
first timid attempts to witness for his Lord in villages of the 
neighbourhood; his lack of education caused diffidence at 
first. “I did not think I could tell them,” he related. “I was 
afraid, but the Lord gave me a mouth to speak for Him!” 

Little wonder that he has since become a devoted evan- 
gelist. 

In many Missions it has been found a helpful plan to ask 
workers to keep diaries, accurate records of work done, of 
villages or houses visited; and the value of method and regu- 
larity is not to be esteemed lightly by any of us. Radha could 
not keep such records; for though she had learned to read 
and to sign her name she was innocent of the art of writing 
beyond that. Innocent, also, of any sense that her work was 
ever done, that what could be required of her \vas over for 
the day. 

It was the evening before a 4.45 a.m. departure the next 
day. I was furiously writing letters in the little Bukkuru 
rest-house, as we were going to a postless wilderness, when I 
suddenly bethought m)’self that a stolen lock had not been 
replaced. Hastily I ran down to Radha’s house to ask her to 
get me one. She, too, would be busy preparing for the jour- 
ney, I thought; but to my surprise, heard animated voices in 
the courtyard. 

“Oh, brother, listen to me!” I distinguished her earnest 
tones as I came nearer. “Listen to these words ; they are your 
life!” 

I went in; a cousin from a distant village had arrived with 
his two wives. A bother and interruption to us ordinary 
mortals— a heaven-sent opportunity to Radha. How fortu- 
nate that she had not gone on this journey already! There 
was still all the evening in which to appeal to them. 
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“Have you got your cold rice ready for the journey?” I 
asked with a smile. 

“No, nothing, not even this evening’s meal yet — it does 
not matter. I can do it by midnight. My relatives came in the 
afternoon, they are listening to these words, they are listen- 
ing well.” 

It was ever her foremost thought. Personal needs, personal 
comforts, never counted in comparison. 

This man and his wives were ultimately baptized, one of 
the wives voluntarily renouncing him} to solve a difficult 
problem. The two elder daughters arc now Christian teachers 
— the third is Jewel — mentioned elsewhere.* Perhaps 
Radha’s mantle of fervour and enthusiasm will descend upon 
her, and she will have, in addition, the gifts that Christian 
education can give. 

The lack of these was at times perceptible in Radha. 
Spontaneity and selflessness where she recognized its need 
were her strong points; but to tact and self-restraint she was 
less habituated; conscious of her goodwill to everyone she 
rather expected her earnest and good intention to be under- 
stood as such. Human beings, alas, are not always so dis- 
cerning. 

As I arrived in Bukkuru one day and entered the little 
rest-house she awaited me weeping. 

“I am bad, oh I am bad,” she sobbed, “and disgraced in 
the town.” 

Inquiry elicited that a woman of bad character had come 
to live in her lane; at first she seemed influenced by Radha’s 
teaching, but then hardened her heart and since then lost no 
opportunity of heaping abuse on her former instructress. 
“And I got angry too,” confessed Radha. “I reproved her 
ways, but I thought I could show her how bad they were; 
yet she would not stop, but called me horrible names — I 
could not bear it; I ran round to the Registrar to get him to 
' See pp. t$5 and 207 ff. in jfn Uphill RoaJ in India. 
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keep her quiet — and he . . . and he . . here the poor woman 
choked miserably, “he fined us both eight annas for brawling, 
— me too !” 

I Confess to little admiration of the Registrar's power of 
discernment; one was a woman of notoriously bad character, 
the other respected throughout the town; but also one wzs a 
Hindu, the other held a faith on which Brahmin officials did 
n<)t look with favour. Had it influenced the verdict? How- 
ever that might be, in our talk over the matter wc thought in 
the end that perhaps a little training in self-control and 
greater humility had been the very thing needed and resolved 
to peg away at that difficult lesson. 

Yet again, she could sec straight to the heart of a situation, 
perceiving the chief need. Many were the occasions when 
her sympathetic insight helped me. One such memory stands 
out specially clearly. 

Without any warning I had been plunged into deep 
sorrow by the news of tltc sudden and wholly unexpected 
home-call of a beloved mother. To spare the daughter 
abroad the other home folk had refrained from a cable, 
judging it kinder to send the news only with all possible 
de^ails. And so letters from the dear one had continued to 
arrive, welcomed as ordinary blessings, with no hint that 
they were the last. 

Then suddenly the world turned dark and incredible. 

Da)'s passed; difficult days of habituating oneself to the 
sense of a shield and shelter now withdrawn. 

Daily life had to go on; the hours brought their claim, 
duties had to be performed. And so, not many days after, I 
found myself in Bukkuru. 

“I heard of your loss; I am very, very sorry,” Radha said 
simply, yet with such sympathy that my defences of reserve 
gave way. 

‘‘I want to go home! I must see my brothers and sisters 1” 

She stroked my cheek in silence. 
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“It is so hard, at a time like this,” I began again, “to be 
so far away. I don’t think I can bear it! I need my own 
people. I must go!” 

Her motherly face had been gazing into the distance. Now 
she turned towards me. Slowly a tender smile irradiated her 
features, as if an inner light had been lit. I l(K>ked at her 
astonished. 

“Feed My sheep,” she said; very lovingly, yet with a 
strange ring of authority. With a gesture that swept the 
horizon she repeated, “Feed My sheep.” 


She had a gift I have not met too often in India, that of 
humour. At the same time she was sometimes like a child in 
nai’ve need of appreciation. 

A Deputation from England arrived in Andapur and met 
our Christians. When in friendly converse, after more 
formal occasions, Radha pulled my sleeve. 

“Have you told them about my work ?” 

“What is she asking you so eagerly?” asked the observing 
Head of a Society. 

“She wants to know if I liave told you about her work,” 
I translated. A twinkle lit up the face of the comprehending 
Foreign Secretary. 

“Why, you have talked about nothing else !” 

Again I gravely translated. A responsive sparkle shone out 
in Radha's face and she went off in peals of laughter. “Noth- 
ing else?” 


• • • • • 

After years of much prayer on her behalf the sister in the 
distant mountain village had come to join Radha’s way of 
life. She showed forth an entirely different side of the Chris- 
tian character from her sister. Radha was all tire and fervour. 
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action and aggressiveness; in her resolute way she might 
not alw.ij’S be sufficiently aware of other people’s feelings. 
The younger woman embodied her name, Prema, Love; the 
sweetest of tempers was hers, the most unselfish of disposi- 
tions. Never once through our years of fellowship have I 
seen her in any other mood but that of sunny serenity, never 
heard her say one unkind or complaining word against any- 
one. E%crybody loved Prema. On our tours together many a 
villager would say to Radha, “Teach us more, come again 
and teach us”j to Prema they said, “Please stay here and live 
with us.” The elder sister had the greater gifts and the 
stronger character, the deeper zeal and love for others, also 
the as yet more undisciplined self-will. But her humility was 
ever ready too. 

We three were on our way to a village one morning; for 
some reason Radha had fallen behind; Prema and I arrived 
without her and entered the house of a shepherd woman, 
who spread a mat for us on her little verandah. We started 
talking; presently Radha strode in, the seat convenient for 
talking to the women was occupied by Prema; instinctively, 
in her eagerness to speak to them, Radha moved towards it, 
and equally instinctively, and wholly unobtrusively, Prema 
\'acated it. 

Might not Prema have the good seat for once?” I 
whispered jokingly to Radha. Instantly she recognized her 
lack of thought: “Oh, my sister,” she said in the frankest 
and sweetest way, “thou art better than I.” The missionary 
sitting by thought she might well learn from both ! 

In India elder sisters occupy a position of authority. 
Younger sisters do not address them by their names, but as 
AkkOy ’ elder sister. An akka calls the children of her 
younger sister “son” and “daughter,** not nephew and 
niece, and as a matter of course orders them about. Perhaps 
it might have been better for Radha*s all-round spiritual 
development had she been born the younger. (Thus do we 
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all like to put our suggestive spokes into the government of 
the universe I) 

With most of us motives arc apt to be a little mixed. Zeal 
and fervour, a little bossiness, even — who knows? — a little 
desire to show off, 

“some self-congratulation, soft and sly,“ 

might at times have got entangled in Radha’s inner roots; 
while fearing to judge, one fears also to give unbalanced 
praise; though, personally, I give unstinted admiration. 

It was the morning after a night disturbed by red ants; 
these little pests had overrun the tent in their millions, sting- 
ing us all into restless wakefulness and consequent fatigue 
the next day. Work had to be done all the same; we were 
due in a village four miles away where we toiled till midday. 
On the return journey some wayfarers caught up with us 
as the bulls, drawing our uncovered cart, ploughed slowly 
through the sand. 

“Look, Prema, there arc people coming behind you,” 
Radha pointed out to her sister, who was sitting at the end, 
facing in the direction we were going. “Should you not tell 
them something?” 

Now doing things on your own initiative, and doing them 
to order, are two very different things; Prema, indeed, 
obediently faced round, but her attempt to establish con- 
versational openings with the strangers was somewhat halting 
and timid — too slow for her akka's fervent spirit— or was 
there, possibly, a hidden consciousness, “I can do it better” ? 

“I must get down and talk to them,” she said eagerly, and 
stopped the cart. In the delay of her scrambling out the 
travellers got well ahead, but she ran till she caught them up 
and trudged with them through the hot noon, hunger and 
fatigue and heat forgotten in her zeal to expound to them 
the message entrusted to her. “I might never sec those people 
again,” she said afterwards. 
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Back in camp and after a meal I thought we all deserved 
a rest; but a teacher came, burdened with many affairs; 
during the prolonged interview with him I heard voices not 
far off, and presently Radha marched in with a beaming face: 
“I have just had such a feast.” 

“Yes?” I said, knowing her wap. “Then to whom have 
you been talking now?” 

“Shepherd people over there; they were taking their mid- 
day rest under that tree.” 

“And do you not want a midday rest?” 

“I was filled with desire to talk to them.” 

lliat same day when returning at sundown to the tent 
after an afternoon’s work in the village where the interest of 
the hearers had led to Talking till the pt)int of exhaustion, we 
passed through some fields. At some distance coolie women 
were still busy on the threshing-floors; they called to us 
across the intervening spaces of unreaped grain: “Where 
have you come from? What is your work?” 

One member of the party was for a brief reply and for 
passing on ; but not so Radha. The glow in her heart was 
fanned into flame at once by the casual inquiry. 

“Arc you not winnowing?” she called back, as she care- 
fully made her way towards them on the narrow mud dams 
between the fields; developing in her talk their occupation 
into a parable as she went; those women were not left in 
doubt about her work and her message; and that other 
member of the p;irty stood by and gave thanks to God for 
such a spirit, surely pure gold of devotion and enthusiasm, In 
spite of little human allop now and then. 

Or it might gleam forth in personal habits. Like most 
Indians, she was an inveterate cliewer of betel-nut; the little 
pestle and mortar for pounding it hung ever at her girdle, 
and many a conversation was interrupted by the need for 
pounding, chewing, and the inevitable conclusion: ejecting 
the chewed remainder, which i$ never swallowed. 
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A missionary visited her once and, when leaving, still stood 
in conversation, her hand on Radha's arm, so that she, in 
politeness, did not have the desired opportunity of getting 
rid of the betel in her mouth. Without warning the visitor 
added, “Let us pray before I go,” and immediately knelt 
down, Radha following her example, but obliged to remain 
dumb herself. After the missionary’s departure she stood still 
and reflected. 

“This wretched betel-nut caused me embarrassment and 
perhaps disappointment to the missionary. I could not speak 
to God with her because of it. I could not even properly 
follow her prayer, I was uncomfortable because of the betel 
in my mouth. Then — never shall there be betel in my mouth 
again! It has hindered prayer once; it will not hinder it 
twice.” She did not even wait to sell her pestle and mortar, 
but threw it away that very day into a deep water-channel. 
Inveterate smokers or tea drinkers imy perhaps gauge her 
sacrifice, though not wholly; for betel-chewing accustoms 
the digestion to it and it becomes a necessity. Yet from that 
day she never touched it again. “God has taken away my 
taste for it,” she said triumphantly later; “at first it was diffi- 
cult, but I do not want it now.” 

The sick in her neighbourhood knew her well; she was 
not great in preaching only. Every need appealed to her. “I 
shall be a little late,” she explained one day. “I promised to 
bathe the new baby in the potters’ house; the relative who 
was to come and help has not arrived.” 

At what sacrifice in money and trouble she saved a mother- 
less baby from being sold by her own father to prostitutes has 
been told elsewhere * ; also how the beloved younger sister 
died during an epidemic of cholera. » It was a deep and lasting 
grief to Radha. 

She is old now; the discovery that her body no longer 
obeys her eager behests was a hard discipline to her; that 
« An Uphill RoaA in India, pp. 205-207. » Ibid., p. 163. 
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active and enthusiastic spirit could with difficulty learn the 
lesson of accepting, instead of rendering, service. Eyesight 
failed her, and she had ever been a tireless reader of one great 
Book ! An operation partly restored it. 

At the time of writing she is awaiting her home-call, in 
her impetuous way sometimes upbraiding the Lord for being 
so slow. Perhaps the Lord knows what He is about, perhaps 
He is perfecting that which concerns her and adding to her 
faith patience; but when the call comes, one may be sure 
that she will meet it with her old alacrity, and that a very 
abundant entrance will be prepared for one who sought so 
long and so tirelessly, and when she found would not be 
saved alone. 

** Therefore to her it was given. 

Many to $avc with herself/' 



CHAPTER XVI 


SECRET BREAD 

The bigger girls had Hebrews xi. for their lesson to-day. 
“By faith Noah . . “By faith Moses . . these splendid 
stories of solitary courage are perhaps too well known to 
them. The sunny afternoon went by while they listened 
open-mouthed to modern continuations: “By faith Pandita 
Rama Bai . . “By faith Father Damien . . “By faith 
David Livingstone . . “By faith his black servants . . 

We all like stories. And then we have our longings. But to 
translate them into life is a different matter. So at least I find it. 

“How is it that you have no faith.?’’ asked Christ of men 
scared by the sight of towering waves. 

I wonder what He expected them to have. The confident 
expectation that laws of nature were plastic and malleable? 
That circumstances are conquerable? 

Certainly the disciples knew that the use of known laws 
could alter material things, as fire affects metal, or clay, or 
water. Were they expected to believe in still higher laws, 
sharing their Master’s amazing confidence in the nearness of 
the spiritual order? Their nation’s history might have taught 
them something. But perhaps better than history these men 
knew winds and waves and their power to destroy. They 
knew little of the incalculable forces of another kingdom — 
what, indeed, do we? We still simply, if arrogantly, deny 
“miracles of power.” Will it still take centuries before 
“miracles” become natural occurrences to Christian people? 

The material and visible are certainly to the fore. That 
circumstances are not our masters, but our subjects 1 find a 
hard lesson to learn. 

**Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind** 

complained Emerson. And many of us with him. 
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I was due to leave for our Church and Mission coii- 
fcrcnccs^ and had been told to bring a servant. But the man 
had got himself entangled in a court ease; it was to come on 
some days ago, but then postponed till the very day of my 
departure. I sent to ask the Magistrate kindly to give the 
case precedence, as the ser\-ant must leave with me at 4 p.m. 

All right,” was the reply. But when the servant went to 
court in the morning the Magistrate had gone off to Penu- 
roy, and the case was postponed for a further two da)’s. This 
is quite usual and convenient to the magistrate or to clients 
who ask for delay, but not to other people. I had to leave 
Rama Das behind and take a raw and untrained new-comer, 
and say to the little lapping waves of worry, “begone! we 
shall manage.” 

In the train, by appointment, a former teacher joined me 
further down the line. She is married to a wastrel whose 
trading always comes to nothing; now she is working In a 
Government school. She was a splendid little ex'angelist in 
former da^; in her present appointment there is no way of 
tllrect spiritual service. Is this all life is to hold? They have 
no children. Why not try wholeheartedly Mission work and 
take the headmistress-ship of our Dharmpalli school? Her 
eyes shone with longing as I propounded the needs there. 

“I want to come. I must think. I will let you know. He 
will be against it.” 

“But you are earning for you both? Does not, then, the 
power of choice of a |>ost rest with you ?” 

I earn our living. And so, you sec . . . less 
money. . . .” 

“But freedom to work for God?” 

“Ye-es. Still, one must live. I will ask.” 

If the path of faith looked steep to her (too steep, it proved 
in the end) it does to others as well. 

Look at our desperate state. In the men’s work; in the 
womens work,” was the topic that depressed us even more 
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than the heat and dust, as a number of us travelled through 
the blazing noon next day over a stony ghaut road and a mile 
wide river-bed of blistering sand at its end. On arrival at the 
Mission station it was still the same; new’s of quarrels and 
scandals was waiting. “And only such a small missionary staff 
now,” lamented my hostess. “And only God left to help us,” 
I could not forbear adding. The response was immediate; 
“Rather a big Remainder!” 

But in our Church Council next day the same battle-line 
stood arrayed agairist that inner attitude. Our Indian helpers 
arc now in charge alongside of missionaries; indeed, in demo- 
cratically constituted councils like ours, they may be sitid to 
form the government, as brown outnumbers white. Are we 
expecting too much? There appears to be a certain obtuse- 
ness to spiritual values or claims. The pastorate of a weak 
church was vacant, and no volunteer could be found in that 
assembly. “There arc factions there; they will talk against 
the pastor.” My thoughts strayed to South Sea islanders; 
how many of those heroic native teachers had volunteered 
to go to other islands and endured there loneliness and 
danger, some of them being martyred in the end, and belong- 
ing to that succession of whom the world is not worthy. To 
be sure, they had seen it happen to some missionaries first. 
Oh for some cannibals in India! I felt tempted to sigh. If a 
few of us were slain that would help greatly. But when dis- 
couragement threatened to gain the victory the signs of the 
Divine Spirit striving within the spirit of man became 
manifest. A worker stood up and declared his readiness to go 
to that difficult church and face the contradiction of sinners 
said to be so rife there. 

Our own business meetings followed and were depressing 
enough ; anxious re-arrangements, to meet the curtailments in 
staff and finance. They lasted all day, from 8 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
Then from six o’clock till eight I was hard at work on a 
minute that had to be presented next morning. It was; but 
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after reading it and embodying the emendations suggested, I 
had to leave the meeting as temperature had crept up to 104. 
Merely over-fatigue, but “how shall I travel to-morrow?’’ a 
wave lapped near again. However, I had not to bother to 
beat it back; a small whisper said clearly, “It will be all 
right”; and so it proved. Though still 102 in the evening, I 
woke refreshed after a good night, gaily rose and packed, 
then fell on the minute again, partly dictated, partly copied, 
it; able for everything, including the whole tiring journey 
back. 

In the evening I arrived at the junction, where the cate- 
chist met me to arrange about a women’s Summer School. 
Sudden rain! I had brought no coat; but, undaunted, dra{>cd 
mj'sclf in a red table-cloth and proceeded in the dark to the 
little rcx>m behind the church, where I spent the night, the 
coolie having learned the wa)'s of camp-cots, bedding, and 
supj>er fairly creditably by this time, ^'he planned interview 
t<i<>k place and details were worked out satisfactorily; but 
next morning, just at train time, it poured afresh. In the 
davtime a figure arriycd in a red cable-cloth would look a 
little remarkable, I feared, but stalked brazenly through the 
downpour nevertheless and survived, along with the spec- 
tators, who m.iy have found it more difficult. 

At Andapur the girls’ cl.iss W’as waiting, also an accumu- 
1 . ted pi St; also visitors had arrived, old ICrishnagi’s widow 
and her daughter and sister whom she wants taken into the 
Hume; R.ima Das, his court case over, was yearning to pour 
out his indignation over a fine — while I, still a little wobbly 
after the fever, had rather hoped for a day’s quiet to prepare 
for the impending Summer School. 

“I object to everlasting climbing, I want to sit down,” I 
used to say. Somehow, these da)'s I don’t feel like saying it. 
There is a sense of being carried. I cannot explain it. In the 
midst of everything, “the secret.” 
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It is needed. 

“Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldest begin it 
Scarce were it ended with thy setting sun.” 

Here we are at Ramidi bungalow, for the Summer School. 
And here is trouble. 

Never before had I found the bungalow occupied, so had 
blithely counted on the Bibic-woman and girls having one 
room, myself the other, the village women all the out- 
houses. But when we arrived there was a crowd in posses- 
sion. A Survey Officer had the whole bungalow stuffed with 
his travelling outfit; fifteen lascars camped in the outhouses; 
the space between these and the back verandah was strewn 
with their things; there seemed no room for anyone any- 
where. It was getting dark; we were all tired and thirsty 
after the midday start and the two-mile walk from the station, 
during which I had managed to get both heels blistered. 
Instead of rest and spreading ourselves comfortably— con- 
fusion. In a hole again ! I thought. But experience has taught 
me that holes are negative things. Certainly they gape at one 
like idiots; but treated as unreal, they sink away; lo, slopes 
appear on either hand, they become thoroughfares! Three 
little rooms, dirty and full of rubbish, were discovered at the 
back of the outhouses; these were swept out and cleaned for 
the village women; one room in the bungalow was imdc 
available for the rest of us, and some could sleep in the 
verandah. Gradually a chair and a tabic and a basin were 
obtained. Moreover, when the young Survey Officer re- 
turned he welcomed me like a long-lost mother; it turned 
out that our arrival was the way out of his hole ! One servant, 
used only to towns, had deserted him a few days ago ; the sole 
remaining prop was lying down with fever, and his master 
had not known what to do for a meal. A little after nine 
o’clock we sat down to one together. 

Next morning the remainder of the village women 
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arrived. They are Christians from villages near, all belong- 
ing to the outcastc section of the community, and woefully 
ignorant and backward. After the morning class with them 
discouragement assailed me. I had not expected much, but 
such dullness and slowness W'ere beyond cxjxjctations. No 
spark of interest or response lit up their eyes; the meeting 
fell absolutely flat. And yet I had been so sure that the 
inception of this Summer School (which I had seen success- 
fully carried out elsewhere) was not mine, but of One who 
did not mean it to be a failure. Wc must find a new method 
of approach, I thought; maybe, the Biblc-woman will find 
it better? So I left her to it; but she also complained of 
inattention, though they liked the girls’ singing. 

And then, at the next meeting, their complete attention 
was gained. Light was in their eyes, attention did not waver 
for a moment. Merely by teaching them through their eyes 
instead of only through their ears. 

“A blind ntan came to Jesus.” . . . “Jivamma (to a Board- 
ing Home girl), go out, come back with your eyes shut, 
calling out, ‘Lord, I want sight!’” Jiv’amma did. Right 
through the selected stories we acted them. The girls, 
trained by their weekly drama, caught the spirit at once; the 
women, having seen the story happen before them, exerted 
themselves to learn the lyric describing it. When our Ramidi 
schoolgirls came up in the afternoon, providing both further 
actors and audience, the interest increased. 'I'he village 
women liked seeing others instructed, and in case they wearied 
there were interruptions. A loudly wailing low-caste villager 
arrived; he had been beaten by a caste man and demanded to 
have his wrong righted. He was dispatched with a note to 
the Police Inspector; not in order to make a case, but to 
gain future protection by a warning to the caste people. Also 
a girl from our school pulled at my sleeve to get a hearing 
for her concerns; a Bogum child, anxious to go on with hei 
education and live a decent life. One of how manyl 
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So instruction went on as life does, with little semblance 
to method and order, yet — Jet us hope — educating us all the 
time. When everyone had departed in the evening for cook- 
ing preparations I stretched myself in a camp-chair in the 
verandah; and then my neighbour, returned from surveying, 
emerged from the next room and sat down for a chat. Here 
was trouble again. No direct confidences were made, but 
from hints dropped I gathered that a woman had broken 
faith, and now he was losing faith in everything. He proved 
to be extraordinarily thoughtful, delving for a solution to his 
problems. To add to his causes for dejection he had received 
warning that the Government axe of economy might affect 
him; he belonged to the military, which apparently he hated, 
and joined the survey, which he liked, “so good to do things” 
—but now he may be “curtailed” ! His Damocles’ sword 
descended the very next day when his post arrived; so in the 
evening, after another long day with the women, he and 1 
went for a walk in the gloaming and discussed the universe. 

“But who, who, thinks things like that?” he said per- 
plexedly. 

“I do,” I asserted stoutly; “and there is an army of others 
who do— else how did I learn?” 

“I never met them,” he lamented. Conventional Chris- 
tianity had stumbled him badly. As his servant is still ill we 
continue to meet at meal-times. His men were admirably 
respectful to the women and girls; and the whole Summer 
School went without a hitch. 

If I had been told beforehand that an officer with fifteen 
lascars would occupy the bungalow at the very time fixed for 
it I should have given up the plan for lost. Yet it was carried 
out without a sense of strain, new friends were made, and I 
am personally the richer for all Its memories. “In quietness 
and confidence . . .” Though my post the same day brought 
the disturbing news that a hitch had occurred in the renting 
of a bungalow considered securely taken for the next holiday. 

N 
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Horrid wave, that} for hill holidays are beloved. But are they 
beyond the attention of that higher Kingdom? “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and if a holiday is part of that it will 
not fail. 

Nor did it. In answer to my remonstrance a reply came 
saying it was a mistake and they meant to keep the agree- 
ment. 


And here I am, in the blessed cool, and other marvels. 

"I know a bank where the wild thyme grows, 

Where the oxslip and the nodding violet blows. . . 

But I know a ledge where the eagle goes, O Oberon, 
though Titania would certainly not “sleep there some time 
of a night” ; it is advisable to keep awake in my eyrie. One 
reaches it by \S’alking along the edge of a high grass-land, 
falling off shecrly into precipices} where a ravine interrupts 
the stretch of table-land I step carefully down over the side, 
tvarily descending from tussock to tussock, till a few yards 
down the shade of a perpendicular rock is reached; there a 
ledge makes a scat. Friendly grass still grows on the slope in 
front of me for a little way farther down, giving the sense of 
a nice safe hill-side and preventing tremors. But it ends 
abruptly in an edge and a sheer drop of 2,000 feet. (I have 
looked at it from the other side of that great amphitheatre.) 
T here you sit, world hid and world lost, in an awesome 
semicircle of sheer space; depth of air below you, heights of 
it above you : a vast emptiness across to the ramparts oppo- 
sitc — spatial thunder !” I whispered In awe. The evening 
shadows were in the valleys ; the high table-land lay in the 
sun s raj’s still. The blue carpet of thick jungle far below, 
where 1 could hear monkeys crying and jungle sheep bark- 
ing hoarsely, looked misty and awful in that terrible depth; 
the crags unmovedly reared heavenwards, the water roared 
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over the rocks in the ravine close by. In the shota by my side 
swifts darted about; cloudlets, just born, kissed the rocks 
opposite. An eagle was sailing, sailing, over abysmal sp-aces, 
never stirring a feather. Tliere one sat on the edge of In- 
finity, and thought lost itself. 

On what other borders of Infinity are our lives lived? 
That eagle, achieving the — to us — impossible, is he a creature 
of nobler capacities than we? Or, in that other realm of 
potencies we so readily deny, could we also— even now— 
achieve undreamt-of conquests over matter? That capacity 
of the sou) called faith, is that meant to establish a connec- 
tion which would bring unseen legions to our aid, would, 
for instance, help missionaries to triumph over financial limi- 
tations? or, at all events, to be always serene in face of them, 
knowing that the progress of the Kingdom of God, which is 
always within, cannot be hindered by lack of outward means ? 

The next afternoon I walked out to the rampart beyond 
my eyrie; there I lay in the long soft grass, the afternoon sun 
shining on me so warmly that my face tingled. Then, with- 
out warning, mists stole up, in a few moments the wide 
amphitheatre before me, purple and deep, had disappeared; 
instead, there moved a sea, unbounded, intangible, of grey 
and white, while I still lay in warm sunshine above it. In 
front, beside, below— Mystery. The sun was sinking to- 
wards a range of firs standing against the sky; the mists rose 
higher; a marvel happened, the sun turned into a moon. 
Wintrily the firs loomed through a haze, the veil spread 
over all the fir woods, the whole landscape became wintry, a 
cold and silvery moon (i.e. sun) glittered palely behind the 
firs, with unblinded eyes I looked straight into the lifeless 
silver ball ; the light behind the firs was as the light of moon- 
rise. And right overhead all the time stood the real moon — 
two silver balls in the sky at the same time ! Then one of 
them dipped and disappeared; at that moment the sea of 
mist in front reft, the tangible earth loomed visible again. 
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and dark cool depths of jungle showed below. I got up to go 
home, turned again for a look, a few shreds of mists clung to 
distant ranges, and then the whole scene turned itself into 
fairyland before my eyes, flooded by unhindered moonlight. 
A breeze sprang up, carrying the sound of a far-off bell — 
the Angelas in the Roman Catholic church. The tall grasses 
on the high table-land stirred and rippled j I, too, bowed in 
worship. 

'‘From above us and from under* 
lu the ocean and the thunder 
Thou preiudest to the wonder 
Of I'hy paradise to be ; 

For a moment we may guess Thee 
From Thy creaium that confess Thee 
When the morn and even bless Thce> 

And Thy smile is on the sea." < 


• P. W. H. Myers, Stntrise* 



CHAPTER XVII 


GOLDEN LEAVES 

The morning, and the evening — what simple words; what 
infinite contents! Yet each day holds both. 

One morning, on a holiday in the Palni mountains, I 
stood soon after dawn on the hills I have christened “The 
Neighbours,” being next to our bungalow which is out in 
the wilds, two miles from the Hill Settlement itself. From 
‘‘Xhe Neighbours” (there are two, the Old Man, slightly 
higher than the Old Woman), one looked down into Shem- 
baganur and other valleys, towards the peak of Perumal and 
many chains of hills, one behind the other, on one side; on 
the other towards the Pillar Rocks and the ranges towards 
Xravancore. But on that day the green and purple valleys 
and mountains had vanished; in their stead arctic fields of 
driven snow spread before me, their pure white broken up 
into crevasses and glaciers and frozen waves; towards the 
horizon wild fantastic shapes and boulders were piled up 
into solid icebergs. Xhese Polar regions swept right from 
Perumal, looming faintly through illuminated sunny white 
masses, round the hill on which I stood, into the valleys on 
my right, and away and away in front ov'cr the whole expanse 
of plains. A crag, rooted solidly in the plain, now and then 
stoutly stuck its summit through the whiteness, but only 
succeeded in appearing faint and ghostlike; solidity, firmness, 
reality, belonged to the wild and snowy world of Alps. Xhe 
“Neighbours” lay in radiant sunshine; behind me the downs 
were gleaming and laughing, while below stretched this 
extraordinary cloud effect. After an hour the fields of ice 
and snow began to lose their hold on solidity and to look 
what they were; the astonishing fairyland slowly vaporized. 
But what a morning of splendid wastefulness! A miracle of 
beauty, and no Artist watching to sec if anyone took note of 
it Or was there Some One? 
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H is exhibitions go on. Back in the house, I settled myself 
with twenty-four foolscap pages of Tclugu writing, exami- 
nation papers to be appraised and marked. All of a sudden 
the radiant sunshine disappeared, as if Autumn had entered. 
Clouds enveloped the house, white mists drove past the 
w’indows; the tall blue gums loomed through like tired 
ghosts. At times the vapours thickened and shut out the trees 
altogether, then thinned a little above, and an even more 
m)-sterious sight presented itself. Spectral and foundationicss 
branches swayed above like a world of lost and restless spirits, 
into which I gazed with awe and curiosity; while drip, drip, 
the rain beat on the zinc roof. Again all grew opaque and a 
high wall of white surrounded the house; mists were stand- 
ing solid and still by the window; they moved, and I could 
see the rosebush again, then the willow-gum in the \’allcy, 
the cattle browsing in the grass, then — all vanished. Drip, 
drip, on the roof; thunder among the hills, and — whatever 
is this? Islands swimming up? hlountains emerging from 
the sea ? All the world is sea — all the world from my window, 
anyway, the Flood must be on. Here is Ararat poking up- 
no, the sea has swallowed it again. Who can do papers? 
Ararat endureth ! The white hosts arc fleeing; radiant plains 
gleam again in the North, and green and dark and silver is 
the South. Oh, who will o*er the downs with me? Balefully 
the unread sheets glower at me. 

But in the afternoon I sallied forth into a rainy world, 
climbed a hill half-way and followed a “firclinc” round It, 
through woods. A heavy crackle of boughs on my right 
froze me into immo\ability. No bird W3uld make so much 
noise— could it be samber? Jungle sheep? Two black shapes 
appeared. Wild pigs! Father and Mother careered across the 
line just in front of me, their nursery after them; one, two, 
three — but the last pigling lost its head; perltaps I moved 
and frightened it, it galloped along the path, instead of 
crossing after the others. Away I streaked after it. A silly 
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longing to catch a little wild pig inspired the chase; but how- 
ever madly I tore through the wet jungle Young Pig won 
the Derby and disappeared; perhaps it was as well, the tusks 
of an angry Father Boar might not be an advisable acquain- 
tance. I struck across the downs, got into boglaiid in which 
green tussocks as high as my hip sat lazily about; with the 
aid of my stick I crossed from greeii boulder to boulder and 
gained firm hillside. All around me was the quiet grey 
world of the downs, sombre and silent; but here and there 
lay golden patches where holes in the clouds let bits of sun 
through. I found a rock, shining wet, of course; a folded 
scarf made it habitable. What an evening ! Behind me the 
woods were singing loudly; the great Pillar Rocks stood 
straight and threatening; the little grassy valleys gave forth 
the sound of madly twittering birds and the scent of madly 
fragrant grass and thyme. My hillside faced West; little 
clumps of acacia- and gum-trees stood on the opposite hill 
between me and the Western sky. The sun was going down 
behind a solid wall of cloud now, taking no notice of any- 
thing or anybody. But between the lower horizontal edge of 
the cloud-wall and the skyline of the hill below it there was 
a gap, about an inch. Wherefore, suddenly, 

"Red out glared the sun, like knight from leaguered town." 

In a second, a myriad slender leaves in the acacia- and 
gum-trees sprang to attention; shot at horizontally, hit with 
gold, trembling, shaking, rustling, preening — the incredibly 
radiant little army saluted their queen. Two minutes, three, 
—then the sun dipped below the hill and the leaves went 
soberly to bed. But they had had their moment, and so had I. 

**VVhen the golden leaves did flicker> 

And the loving thoughts came thicker 
And the thrill of life beat quicker. . • 

The sharp tang of evening came into the clear rain-washed 
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air. A jungle sheep, stepping daintily and noiselessly, strayed 
quite close up before it perceived me — then what bounding 
leaps! I turned home through the rapidly oncoming dusk, to 
the cheerful blaze of a wood-fire and the welcome of friendly 
voices. Also of letters — but them I eyed askance. 

Forebodings were justified. Perhaps I had been too 
righteously pleased that c.vam. papers had been dispatched 
and that there would be peace? Heavy rain in Bukkuru had 
brought down the roof of the Mohammedan school there 
bodily; it had fallen on all the furniture, maps, pictures, 
books, etc. One after the other wrote about it; where were 
they to keep school ? Apparently they would like me to post 
them a house. Andapur came in no wise second in the race 
for thrills. Dorcas wrote that thieves had broken into the 
storeroom of the Boarding Home and stolen three of the 
four sacks of rice, each containing forty seers. Well, let us be 
thankful they left us one! 

But I must confess I like the Government plan of placing 
someone in charge when an official goes on leave. Luckless 
missionaries hump their burdens with them when they go on 
holiday. 

But memories remain. In dusty and crowded days there 
are still moments when golden leaves flicker suddenly. 

So it happened one evening. 

Through the dust stirred up by the carts passing along the 
road, and still more by the trampling herds of buffaloes and 
cattle moving slowly bazarwards, I was walking home after 
a long afternoon of visits in Indian homes. Reception there 
had been ^■aricd; in some, indignation and malice against 
their neighbours had been met; in some, engrossing care for 
daily bread; in some, worry about the future; in most, a 
measure of interest in the visitor and her words; and in all, 
friendliness and politeness, manifested according to the 
pretty Eastern custom in gifts of flowers. 

Garlands of jasmine and ntarigolds dangled from my arm; 
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as I walked along I bestowed these, in small sections, on 
children I met; women with baskets of cowdung carefully 
collected in the wake of the cattle also stopped to ask for 
portions and went on with a friendly salaam of thanks. For 
though flowers are beloved of all not everyone can afford the 
picf the flower-seller demands; yet how good to feel the back 
knob of hair ornamented by even a few fragrant white or 
golden blossoms twisted in ! 

Only a handful of these remained now in my fingers, just 
enough for one more gift. I peered along the road for another 
recipient. Dusk was falling, the herds and their guardians 
had all passed, the road seemed empty. But as I hesitated for 
a moment before taking the lane leading to the Mission com- 
pound another wayfarer came in sight. A thin brown boy, a 
belated goat-herd, naked to the waist, only a rag of dirty cloth 
twisted round his middle. He stared at me in alarm; dismay 
gathered on his face as he saw me lift a hand and beckon 
to him, palm outwards, fingers curling quickly downwards — 
the unmistakable gesture that says louder than any words: 
“Come here!” Full of fear he stood still on his side of the 
road, evidently longing to bolt, but not daring to. Wliat 
could the white person over there want? Why did she keep 
on beckoning? Ximidly he obeyed and crept nearer, evi- 
dently calculating nervously how close he might come and 
yet keep out of reach ; his poor little thin body could be seen 
almost trembling with apprehension as he unwillingly re- 
sponded to that wordless beckoning. At last he stood before 
me, lifting frightened eyes to scan the face of the white 
stranger. Without a word the flowers were held out to him. 
It took him a moment to realise the intention ; then his hand 
moved doubtfully upwards. The flowers were dropped into 
his open palm. “For you,” I said. 

Then he looked up again. The child’s face was trans- 
figured. Rapture shone from his eyes. It was as if the sun 
had broken through a bank of dark clouds. The change from 
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terror and apprehension could not yet be believed. The light 
grew and spread in his face; one could almost sec the 
frightened little soul behind it saying, “Is that what you 
meant? I thought — I feared . . 

Forgotten are other details of that afternoon and of many 
afternoons, but the glory of the smile of trust with which we 
parted has come down the years with me. 

Will our unacknowledged terrors, our secret fears, be met 
one day, thtis? Is, even now, a Hand beckoning to »is the 
intention of which we persist in mistaking? 
j4s though God did beseech you. . . 


Thet^ again, in the silk-weaver’s house in Dharmpalli. 
Round Tulsamma, who lived in it, there was darkness. 
Neighbours came in for a friendly chat; the hot sun blazed, 
or the fruit-bringing rains fell; the tall, dung-plastered grain- 
baskets reaching from floor to ceiling were filled to the top 
with rice in the husk; the scarlet or orange hanks of raw 
silk her husband brought her to spin that he might weave 
them into dazzling saris made a gay radiance in the room— 
she saw naught of it all. Beauty and wealth and human 
kindliness had lost their savour. 

She lived with sorrow. Four dear little children, one after 
the other, had been taken from the silk-weaver’s wife. 

The Bible-woman visited her and spoke words of hope; 
in vain. 

“Our eldest girl went to your school, she learned well, 
my Naraini. She came home very proud one day, your Miss 
had praised her. She gave her a doll. When your Miss comes 
to our town bring her to me. Yes, your words are good. 1 
hear them. But they cannot come to me. Nothing can come 
to me any more." 

When I came it was the same. The sad listless face of the 
bereaved Indian mother remained sad and listless, 
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‘You remember my Naraini?” was ever her question, I 
did; and do. 

“And then Bima?” Yes, the little four-year-old, toddling 
after her sister, had made her mark in my memory. But no 
words of mine had power to pierce the darkness of desolation. 

“My Karma is bad. God is angry wjth me. He took all, 
all.” 

Still, she craved for sympathy. 

“She will not let me be without coming to her even for 
one day,” explained the Bible-woman. “She would be hurt if 
you came to this town without visiting her. 

We gave her what we could, unstinted sympathy, 
^metimes, rarely, we ventured to hint that the living had 
claims, the husband, the mother living with them. 

I wish she could be a little cheerful just sometimes,” 
sighed the grandmother. “'Fhc neighbours won’t come here 
any more} they say she only weeps and it is unlucky.” 

A furlough to England interrupted my visits for a year. 
‘‘You will see a great change in the weaver’s house,” the 
^^le-wormn told me when I came to Dharmpalli again. 

*Thc husband has been very ill and had to go away for an 
operation.” ' 

I listened in consternation. "What? That trouble too? 
Let us go to her at once.” 

To my amazement an eager, cheerful woman greeted me. 
Lome m, come inj it is many days! I want to tell you. 
He ^s bad, my man, very bad. The doctor said : Take him 
to the hospital at Andapur.' But that is not a Mission hos- 
piul. I was afraid. I said to my husband: They of the Mis- 
sion speak good words, let us go to their hospital though the 

hT ” J But I was not afraid I 

d seen others go in and have operations. Always they had 

fhTh ^ soCasteJ .and 

thin, his arms and legs like sticks. Only his stomach swollen 
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like a mountain, you would think he must burst. They cut 
out a lump, the doctor showed us afterwards. They always 
show you there what they remove, because people think it is 
demons they have inside. You would never believe that 
people can have inside what the doctor takes out without 
killing them. It is because they pray.” 

“So you went to their prayers?” I asked. 

“There was no need to go; they bring their prayers to 
you. Every Sunday morning they bring them to each ward. 
They put a table with a white cloth and flowers; all come, 
doctors and nurses, and stand and sing and say good words. 
It is like God coming. I used to be by my husband's bed and 
listen and then go with them to the other wards and listen 
again. A girl came, bigger than my Naraini. Her mother 
cried before the operation. I told her she need not be afraid. 
'Ehey have God there. Her child got better.” 

As she related her expericttccs a smile stole out on her 
face at the wonderful memories. I gazed almost in awe. I 
had never seen her smile. 'Eo watch that sorrowful coun- 
tenance now glowing with many remembrances seemed like 
one of the miracles of old. 

The grandmother sat by and nodded happily. “She is 
changed since she went to the hospital. Some comfort came 
to her in that place. It must be as she says, they have God 
there.” 

*'Not far from any one of uSy* I thought, grc^atly moved. 
“Not far from the Indian Mother, and her tears — O God of 
aU Hopei" 
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It was on the evening of a strange little dinner-party that I 
first met him. An odd circle — the Christian Postmaster, our 
friend Rangavachari, the Hindu lawyer and reformer, a 
Eurasian lady, and mj'self met at Helen Powell’s house at 
Penuroy. Xo enliven the proceedings the presence of the 
local musical genius, called the fiddle achari by the public, 
had also been requested; he accompanied impartially the 
Indian guests who sang lyrics, and the Western women con- 
tributing English hymns, the metre and melody of which he 
picked up notwithstanding their strangeness to his ear. More 
orthodox Brahmins assembled in the verandah to hear this 
concert, though they all left when dinner was announced. 
The meal, though entirely vegetarian, was served, at the 
Indians proposal, in Western fashion; instructions in the use 
of spoons and forks amused hosts and guests alike, and the 
evening was passing very pleasantly; the various elements of 
Christian, Hindu and Theosophic atmospheres blending for 
the time being harmoniously enough. 

But sharp contrasts arc never far off in India. When after 
dinner we went back to the verandah a young Hindu came 
in, looking much perturbed. 

“Such trouble, such trouble,” he sighed. ‘They trouble 
me, they will not let me do as I think right.” 

Then, seeing a social party, he controlled his utterance. 

“Mr. Nanjandappa, a teacher here,” Helen Powell intro- 
duced him to me. There Nvas not much chance of private 
conversation that evening; but we all had become conscious 
that broadmindedness and friendliness were no longer the 
predominant note. Next morning he came to sec me at the 
traveller’s bungalow where I was staying, and I learned 
something of his history. 
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By birth he belonged to a priestly family of the Lingaits, 
and among his own caste people would have held a high 
position. In a Mission High school he had learned of Christ; 
he studied the Christian Scriptures further and became more 
and more attracted to Him. Hesitatingly he had considered 
the question of baptism, but got no further. He entered the 
Government educational service and was sent to a post 
in Penuroy. There he met Vijaya Ranga, the convert 
from the Naidu caste, whose flaming zeal and overflow- 
ing joy stirred the glowing embers in the young Lingait’s 
heart into lively fire. Correspondence with a missionary 
ensued and it was settled that his baptism should take 
place. 

But intolerable domestic trouble followed. His young wife 
should have been sent to him, but her people refused to let 
her come. His definite intention to be ^ptized he had kept 
secret, fearing forcible intervention; but the suspicions that 
had fallen on him through his friendship with Vijaya Ranga 
sufficed to place him under a cloud. Until he should clear 
himself she would not be sent. Well, for her he was willing 
to wait patiently; but the daily and hourly trouble was his 
mother. She lived with him and offered fierce and relentless 
opposition. Few, out of India, can understand how deeply 
the inner roots of lo)'alty and devotion, inherent in women 
everywhere, twine in Hindu hearts round religion and 
caste, inseparably bound together. If a man would distin- 
guish between them and extricate himself from their tyranny 
they throw out choking tendrils. 

“My mother follows me in the street, and abuses me in 
public,” he said pathetically. “And she is only suspicious now; 
I do not know what will happen when she knows I am 
resolved to be a Christian.” 

He was quite determined to hold on to his purpose, never- 
theless. 

To my great regret I could not prolong my visit to Penu- 
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royj but the following detaiU were afterwards told me by 
Helen Powell. 

One day in the school he accidentally dropped a letter 
from the missionary, with whom he had been corresponding. 
A fellow-teacher picked it up and read in it of his intention 
to be baptized. He went and told the mother. A furious 
uproar ensued. Neighbours came in and listened to her wild 
accusations shrilled out to the air; then she ran wailing 
through the streets, pouring forth vituperations against 
her son to any who would hear — and who would not 
stop and hear in an Indian bazar? Her son might do 
anything he liked, worship demons, consort with harlots, 
become an atheist, anything, — as long as he did not break 
caste. 

News came to Helen Powell that he was being kept a 
prisoner in the house by caste people; but by the time she 
came to sec he had been allowed to go to his work in the 
school. She followed him there and asked him to come and 
sec her during the midday recess. He prontised this, but to 
her attempts at cheer and encouragement he made no reply; 
he seemed too bewildered and troubled by the ill-will and 
opposition round him to be able to take in what she said. 
However, he came at midday. Unfortunately, she hajv- 
pened to be upstairs for a moment; before she had descended, 
the mother, following her son, had reached the house and 
stood at the door shouting foul abuse of the Englishwoman. 
Unable to bear this Nanjandappa went out and took her 
home. Crowds of Brahmins then poured into the verandah, 
and when Helen Powell expressed a wish to follow Nanjan- 
dappa they began to argue with her and to dispute his need of 
being baptized. They even begged her to use her influence to 
prevent this step. To such a promise (she is not a missionary) 
she would in no wise consent, on the contrary plainly stated 
that she would encourage him to stand by his convictions, 
whatever tJiey were. 
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“Better have him here and let him say before us all what 
his convictions arc,” she suggested. 

“Yes, that would be a good thing,” they agreed. “We will 
all Come at five o’clock when school is over and bring him 
here.” 

On this understanding they at last departed, leaving her 
thankful for the respite; they had been arguing with her for 
close on three hours. 

'I'he hour fixed approached and she sat waiting. Time 
passed. No one came. The suspicion crept over her that as 
she had not proved willing to discourage him from baptism 
they had no intention of letting him come back to her. A 
man arrived atid looked round as if astonished, then said, 
“He has not come? I will go and call him,” and disappeared. 
Presently another man came, said the same thing and went 
off. She waited on, and yet a third man turned up and en- 
couraged her to wait still longer. 

Then she learned that Nanjandappa was still at school. 
“They won’t let him leave,” added her informer. She imme- 
diately set out for the school. On the way she passed 
Nanjandappa’s house. His old mother sat by the court- 
yard door. 

“Where is your son?” asked Helen Powell. 

The Hindu mother looked at her with a face of stone. 

“I have no son,” she muttered, and turned away. 

As the Englishwoman entered the school the sight that 
met her was poor Nanjandappa apparently in a state of mental 
or ph)’sical collapse. A fellow-teacher had put his arm routtd 
him, supporting him. They had closed in upon him directly 
school had been dismissed. He was not a man of great force 
of will or clear independent thought; when they attacked 
him with the constant reiteration of the argument that he 
might serve Christ in private as much as he liked, but with- 
out breaking caste, he became confused. Yet in all his 
bewilderment he clung to one idea. 
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I love the Lord Jesus Christ,” Melcn Powell heard him 
say repeatedly. 

**"Lhat is only right,” his tormentors conceded} “we shall 
all respect you for that. Only give up the idea of breaking 
caste.” 

“I love the Lord Jesus Christ,” he insisted. However 
harassed and exhausted, he held fast to this certainty of his 
soul. 

“Yes, yes, ceruinly; but keep your caste; just promise 
not to break it,” worried the others. 

Still he would not yield. 'I'hcn they sent for the mother. 
She came in, wailing loudly, and stot>d before her son beating 
her breast and tearing at her hair, iir between uttering shrieks 
of woe, while the enemies crowded round urging him to end 
her distress by the simple promise to serve Christ in private 
only. The scene became intolerable. 

**Yes, all right, I will do that,” said Nanjandappa, over- 
borne at last; “take her home.” 

Helen Powell had tried in vain to secure free choice for 
the assaulted spirit and mind. She attempted one last rescue. 

“Arc you really satisfied with that arrangement?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he said dejectedly. But it was manifest that he had 
been browbeaten into consent. 

“It is all right,” the caste men jubilated hurriedly, “he has 
agreed to serve Christ privately only. You need not trouble 
to talk to him any more.” 

A few days afterwards she managed to see him privately. 

“Arc you really resolved to give up baptism?” she asked. 

“Oh no,** he replied, rather to her astonishment. 

“But you told them you would,** she said wondcringly. 

“I only said it,*’ he answered. 

Without meaning it, apparently, and seemed to think it 
quite justifiable. 

The others also seemed to know what to expect, and that 

o 
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promises might not count for much. During the days that 
followed, Helen Powell found that interviews became in- 
creasingly difficult to arrange. She exchanged letters with 
Nanjandappa. Later on a member of a wealthy Brahmin 
family himself told her that all her letters to Nanjandappa 
and his to her were opened and read. “We read them all 
before the addressees did.” 

He felt, apparently, no shame or even qualms about it; 
confessed calmly to having been an accessory himself, and 
seemed pleased with their cleverness in managing to get hold 
of the letters. These things arc possible in India. The deplor- 
able lack of moral feeling and of public standards to which 
they point may be guessed by the thoughtful reader. When 
Indians arc earthly-minded — for instance, when attacked in 
caste feeling or when bent on nutcrial success or profit — there 
arc few lengths to which they will not go. And at the same 
time it is true that when spiritually minded, Indians will go 
greater lengths than most other races in the world. 

Here in Penuroy it was the worse side of India that was 
turned towards Nanjandappa*s struggling spirit. Illogically, 
others were made to suffer also. Helen Powell, who had 
never in the least tried to influence Nanjandappa to be a 
Christian (though she had certainly demanded fair play for 
him), found herself boycotted. Her daily sewing-class for 
Hindu girls collapsed; not a child came near her house. 
Rangavachari had, if anything, tried to persuade the man to 
remain within the fold of Hinduism — yet he was included 
in the boycott. He was known to be a reformer and no 
respecter of caste — that sufficed. A Christian doctor's widow, 
living at Penuroy, had never had any dealings with Nan- 
jandappa, but simply because she was a Christian of good 
standing they ostracized her also; angry, perhaps, with the 
final defeat which overtook them. 

F or succour must have come to Nanjandappa's beleaguered 
soul. A few weeks later he took leave from his post at Penu- 
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roy, travelled secretly to a town a hundred and twenty miles 
distant and there received baptism. For a time he remained 
with his new friends. 

Had the wounds inflicted on his spirit been so deep that 
he emerged from the struggle like another pilgrim of old, 
lame in part of his nature? Or had he, perhaps, expected 
everyone in his new circle to be an exact replica of Christ, 
and of his conception of Christ as the Lord of unfailing 
understanding and patience and love? Alas for human 
nature! It takes most of us a lifetime to learn to recognize 
God in the tiny and infinitely partial reflection of Him 
which is all that any single human personality can reveal of 
Him. Nanjandapp>a looked for complete ideals, which were 
to be shaped, moreover, in Indian mode and thought. And 
those were not yet the days when Indian religious thought was 
appreciated by many Christian workers. Indian atmosphere 
and development had not come to be considered, as they arc 
now, not only desirable, but right and necessary, in the 
Christian Church. Rifts appeared. He withdrew from his 
associates and returned to his teacher’s work when his leave 
was up. He never formally joined any Christian church, 
though he continued to call himself a Christian. His was a 
nature that craved for human companionship; yet throughout 
his life he remained a solitary. 

The friendlessness of those days must have been hard for 
him to bear. His mother, of course, would no longer live 
with him, he had no one to look after him. From his letters 
to Helen Powell, who has very kindly allowed me to use 
them, the further story of his life, and of the circumstances 
in which it was lived, may be told. 

**I have some friends here who mock me and tell others 
near them when I get up to go that 1 am a fool and an out* 
caste. For bathing I have to go to the other side of the river, 
a mile and a half from here; there I can bathe and wash my 
clothes without being objected to.*’ (One gathers the dhoti 
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refused to wash for a nian who had broken his caste.) “It is 
difficult to get water for drinking and for washing my feet 
when soiled by walking in the street after rain.” 

In his work at school he met similar trials. 

“People here will not forget my great sin of breaking 
caste. Many parents want to remove me from the school for 
fear of their sons being spoiled through my irreligious mode 
of life. Matty of the hoy's in school show me that other 
teachers arc more worthy of respect, that I do not deserve 
any. This is beciusc parents speak ill of me; when the father 
of a student wants to ask about his son's progress and be- 
haviour he goes to another teacher, although the boy is in 
my class. Pandit Raghavendra told all Brahmins in the town 
that I would spoil the caste of all the boys. After a time he 
found out he was wrong in this idea, and even began to like 
some of my views. May God teach him that I am his friend.” 

His young Hindu wife was permanently withheld from 
him and considered to be a widow. Several times he tried to 
see her, but on each occasion was stoned out of the village. 
At length his loneliness and domestic hardships made him 
think of remarriage. But his unwillingness to be a recognized 
member of any mission or church created difficulties in 
obtaining a Christian wife. Ultimately he found an orphan, 
a Hindu girl, whom he married by Brahmo rites. Jaya 
proved a good and faithful companion to him, but she re- 
mained a Hindu and brought up their children as such. No 
doubt she felt the need of belonging jomrwhcrc. 

For Nanjandappa it meant that in his own home, in the 
intimate relationships of life as husband and father, he 
remained alone. 

The old mother paid occasional visits after the marriage; 
but in no conciliatory spirit. 

‘ My wife is afraid of my mother. Wlien she comes here 
she tells all loudly that I am a pariah, that my wife is a low- 
castc girl, that I am spoiled in all respects and do not deserve 
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love from anyone. I try to pacify her in vain. . . . This day 
from four o’clock till six my wife and my mother were quarrel- 
ling and abusing. I could not do anything but ask Jaya to 
keep quiet. For this, she began to weep and wept the whole 
night, saying that because she had none to help her among 
her caste people my mother treats her so badly. She even 
cursed Annapurna and her mother for deceiving her when 
they praised me to her before our marriage. She talks like 
that because she is young and has little experience. I could 
not blame her, or request iny mother to be quiet, knowing 
well she would be worse if I only raised my voice. Silence 
would bring peace sooner; otherwise I might have made my 
poor angry mother do serious things.” 

But in these trials inner solace did not fail. Many and 
Constant are the expressions of fervent love and devotion to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“'Fhe Sub- Registrar here gave me a book, Christ — a Myth^ 
by 'I'akur K. C. Varna. It brings historical evidence to show 
that there was a man called Jesus who was wicked and was 
killed. I tell it briefly. The Sub-Registrar asked me how I 
liked it. I said although it was proved that Jesus was not 
born it mattered not to me. The life of Jesus according to 
the Gospels does more to help me than many such books as 
Takur’s. Even if all men believe that Jesus was not born it is 
good for me to believe He lived and is working now. I can- 
not dispute about His divinity. I am satisfled above measure 
with the life of the Lord Jesus. If any man once sees the 
heart of Jesus he is sure to love it and to follow Him. If once 
anybody feels the love of Jesus he is surely a new man. I am 
fresh and happy when Jesus is with me. I am sorrowful and 
weak when I forget Him. . . . All my power is His. I give 
my heart to Jesus. I fly to Him. I know how my Lord Jesus 
told and is telling me that He is my Relation and Friend.” 

In that school of friendship and intimacy he learnt to 
notice many things and to think fresh thoughts. 
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“I get a few things, or fruit, for my children. When I 
give these to my children I sec another child, of my neigh- 
bour, or strangers, looking at me. My heart tells me I should 
make that child understand somehow that I am not defraud- 
ing it by not letting it share equally with my children, or not 
letting it have as much freedom as it likes in my house. I feel 
this is cruel. What is the state of that other child’s mind, 
caused by my unkind and sclhsh act it\ the distribution of 
eatables and fruit?” 

The Western Christian would think the solution an easy 
one. Is it by a slow path of painful reflection, such as Nan- 
jandappa's, that the deep-rooted idea of putting the family — 
all relations, not only children — first and foremost has to be 
widened i or, to use modern jargon, sublimated? 

He was always conscious of the difficulty of really knowing 
any human being, and the risk of judging. 

*‘I am not able to understand all about anybody without 
seeing all the ways of a person for a long time, and even then 
there will be something left unseen. But it seems to me that 
in this twentieth century my Hindu brothers forget their 
duty to their country and only talk about the greatness, 
nobility, justice, and wisdom of their ancients. Very few 
educated brothers arc working for the country, though we 
need many more men to work in the direction of reform. . . . 
Some do. K. Si^'a Rama is the Brahmin Karnam of Kona- 
giri. He told me he always addresses a low-caste man as 
'ayya^ or *appa' and said it was sinful to call him ‘ho thou,* * 
‘thou what,* a or, ‘donkey,’ when they so humbly address a 
Brahmin as Lord, Divinity, Wisdom, etc. He is trying to 
remove this evil from our country.” 

Caste and superstition troubled him much. ‘‘Our former 
head master wanted me to believe that the skin of a Brahmin 
is more sacred than the whole body of a Sudra, though the 
Sudra in moral respects was equal to, or greater than, the 
* Teluguiomyl *Yemir»l 
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Brahmin. , . . Our present head master told me that if he 
were to occupy any house facing West there would be a death 
in his house, as the star of his name did not harmonize with 
houses facing West. He was angry with me when I said why 
not change his name and go free of this fear all his Hfc. Such 
superstitions are e.xcusable in the ignorant, but not in the 
educated.” 

Nanjandappa had cause for being troubled on this score. 
To see how strong a hold superstition still has at the present 
hour on educated people one need only open the advertise- 
ment pages of the daily or weekly Indian Press. The charms, 
medicines, antulets, lucky stones — promising success in 
exams., forturtc in business, healthy sons, immunity from 
disease, etc. — and the testimonials of B.A.s and M.A.s and 
high officials to their efficacy, might surprise a modern 
reader. Yet advertisers and vendors of these wares must 
know their public. 

But the other side is always there too. The same letter 
contains cheering information, though the epidemic raging 
when he wrote was terrible enough. 

“Plague is increasing in the sheds to which the people 
have been moved from the town. The eldest son of a teacher 
died this morning} the father came to me and wept bitterly. 
. . . When I was going into the town I saw a merchant, gone 
mad, he had fever and a bubo on his thigh. Some merchants 
were arranging to give him food. I went to see his state this 
evening. He is left under a tree. On every side death is seen, 
and terror. But there was a Brahmin, the Revenue Inspector. 
He had the courage and kindness to touch and to place two 
dead persons in his cart, an old woman and a young girl, and 
drive it himself to the funeral place. This was at the begin- 
ning of the outbreak. His goodness moved me much. 

“Before this, when there was cholera in the town and a 
police constable died of cholera and no one had the courage 
to touch the corpse, this Revenue Inspector removed it in his 
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own cart, dri\ ing himself. What a splendid man. Then his 
own son, a student in the high school, died of plague, and 
now this truly good man has died himself also.” 

Alas, that this picture of “a truly good man” (and only 
those who know India can gauge hmv good — touching a 
corpse means long defilement, besides the risk of infection) 
should immediately be followed by another. The people who 
had been turned out of their houses were to be allowed back 
when the epidemic subsided, after disinfection and white- 
washing of the walls. 

“The Sanitary Inspector here, a Brahmin, a relation of 
the Union Clerk, took four annas from every poor man after 
the whitewashing, though this was done by the owners, and 
he only then niarkcd it D. The ignorant people did not 
understand that there was no need for payment, but they 
were afraid to question him. Some did not pay and waited 
for the order of the Sub-Collector. There was no order; for 
people can rc-occupy their houses freely after whitewashing 
them. Now the Sub-Collector is back the Sanitary Officer is 
afraid and is marking houses without demanding anything. 
But a poor washerwoman told my wife she had agreed to 
wash the Sanitary Inspector’s clothes gratis for some months.” 

Again and again there are references to caste and corrup- 
tion in public services in his letters, and pitiful stories told of 
victims without power or ability to reach justice ‘‘through 
the proper channel.” In his own department of Education he 
sometimes wcllnigh despaired, and came to the depressing 
conclusion ‘‘that it is wiser to get an appointment by pay- 
ment” (i.c. bribe) ‘‘than go on suffering, as people want only 
money and do not care for justice. What is the good of my 
being against this — things are going on in this way without 
any check.” 

His longing to imitate Christ, the great Lover of men, in 
service to his own kind could not find satisfying outlets. As 
the years passed, his eyes became opened to another suffering 
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gojng on in his country, that of animals. His sympathy and 
indignation were roused by the slaughter that takes place at 
many religious festivals, often under circumstances of great 
cruelty. He joined a League working on Indian lines of the 
S.P.C.A. and fared forth on the new pilgrim way of com- 
bating these practices, chiefly in the long hot weather holi- 
days. 

His letters describing his e.xperiences on these occasions 
reveal a side of Hittduism not generally so well known, per- 
haps not guessed at by readers of, for instance, Tagore's 
books, or Sarojini Naidu’s poetry, or such exquisite bio- 
graphies as that of Sarok Nalini Dutt, by her husband. 
These books, the ideas they contain, and the lives to which 
they witness, are all facts and true parts of India, the signi- 
ficance of which cannot be overrated. But there arc other 
parts and other facts. The wild and lawless qualities inherent 
in tribes and races who came to India long ago as conquerors 
have not disappeared from their descendants; “the mild and 


gentle Hindu” is a truth, but a partial one, and must not 
blind us to the presence of fierceness, excitability, the possi- 
bility of breaking all bounds, not least at religious festivals. 

“At Yemanur there is a great yearly festival. A Moham- 
medan saint is buried there. On his grave is a brass or gold 
ornament, called the parlu\ below it is a bull, like one in 
Siva’s temples. On either side of the bull stands a row of 
shining brass horses, kept generally in a house or temple.” 
(The festival would appear to be a curious mixture of Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism. The saint would probably be 
worshipped first by Mohammedans; but Hindus are never 
averse to adding to their Pantheon, and always pleased to 
increase their festive occasions.^) 

Yemanur is a small village with only few houses; but 
for the Jatra (festival) persons of all castes and from many 
parts go there with goats and sheep to kill, and to feed 


' See Pirlu fettival. Chap. i. 
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Mohammedan fakirs and Hindu brothers. In a small rivulet 
that has only little and dirty water, males and females bathe 
and then go to the temple with goats and sheep and sugar. 
The rush is so great that a man like myself is afraid to go, as 
one cannot reach the temple without pushing and rudely 
handling other brothers and sisters. The number is about 
300,000} the animals may number about forty or fifty 
thousand. It is said that people with venereal diseases go 
there to be cured, or women desiring children, all with goats 
to kill. Hindus buy them sometimes, instead of bringing 
them, and give them to Mohammedans to kill and cat, to 
please the Saint of Yemanur. Sometimes 24,000 animals are 
butchered. 

"An area often miles Is full of menaitd women and animals. 
Wherever one looks one sees goats, people, and carts. We 
Could sec the dead bodies of animals hung on carts, on 
both sides. The scctics are very awkward, pitiful, and 
barbarous. 

"On the last day they sometimes carry portions in bags and 
clothes to their homes. In the trains it is difficult to bear the 
stench of rotting meat. Sometimes kids and lambs only a few 
days old arc brought for slaughter. Animals arc sometimes 
left in the terribly hot sun for four or five days without any- 
thing to cat or drink. We brought this to the notice of the 
municipality. Also we sent an appeal to Government and 
municipal councils to prohibit carcases being hung on trees 
and on carts in the camp. 

"The gathering of such an assembly looked like a dream to 
me. There were shops of all kinds, plays, dramas, circuses, 
cinemas, sweetmeats, glassware, pottery, hardware, carved 
boxes and door-frames, books, pictures, fruit, also hotels, and 
coffee, tea, and food shops, as in a large city ... at times I 
thought I was in a city like Hyderabad. 

**Our League had sent helpers. Fifteen rich Jains from 
Bijapur, thirty-five from Hubli, six from Gadag, along with 
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our branch, were present; all of us eager to lessen the slaugh- 
ter by praying the people, by preaching, by distributing tracts, 
by telling them they should worship God and saints with 
flowers, fruit, and sweets, and make the place holy instead of 
polluting it by beheading poor creatures which would curse 
mankind at the time of their death. 

“Many volunteers worked with us also. From 9 a.m. to 12 
we visited places where herds were kept. Some of the preachers 
were very rich men, and very aged, 60 or 65 years of age; 
yet they worked better than some younger ones. They 
walked in the hot sun, scorched by it, thirsty, always humble. 
They only prayed people, requested, begged, fell at the 
feet of those who had bought sheep for killing, asking them 
to substitute sweet-smelling and fragrant things; to feed the 
poor, to clothe the naked, to help the widow, and give water 
to the thirsty. Some animals were bought by these rich 
gentlemen. Some people who intended to purchase for 
sacrifice went away without buying, convinced by us; some, 
on our urging, returned the animals already bought. Some 
wept when I spoke of the animals' pains of death, some fell 
at my feet, being thankful to have learnt a better way of 
worship. Wherever brothers did not yield to our entreaties 
brothers of our party used to run to the place where I 
was at work and take me over to these others to pray 
and plead on behalf of the poor beasts. I had the chance 
of speaking at nearly two hundred places within fifteen 
hours. 

“We were not sufficient workers; we were nearly seventy, 
but for such a huge assembly we needed five hundred workers 
and five hundred volunteers. I am sorry we did not succeed 
in saving all animals, but we saved some thousands. My body 
was boiled, my feet burnt, my eyes were burning, my whole 
body painful, going about the camp in the hot sun, preaching 
and filing at the feet of brothers. The work was too much, 
now I am not able to talk, not able to walk, no, nor to explain. 
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nor to think of what to do next — I must take rest for a few 
days. ...” 

“I am going to tell you about things here. It is Poundarika 
y~agria." sacrifice.) “A Smartha Brahmin gentleman 

of this place has been trying to perform this sacrifice in which 
forty goats will be killed and much money will be spent to 
feed Brahmin brothers only. In addition to the goats it is 
said a man also must be killed in this ITagna. As the Govern- 
ment does not allow this they are going to . . (here followed 
the description of a rite that cannot be reproduced in print.) 
“This is considered to be equal to the killing of a man. 
You may thereby consider the civilization of my Hindu 
brothers. . . .” 

“At the Dc\’angiri Jatra 3,000 sheep and 30 buffaloes 
were to be killed before the temple of Durga Devi, goddess 
of all the people of that place. Several Jains, Lingaits, and 
Vaisyas helped in trying to stop the butchery, also the Police 
Inspector and Tahsildar. After the buffalo for the goddess 
was killed food was ini.xcd with its blood and thrown around 
the town. There was much fear whether peace could be 
kept. Often people get drunk and reckless, then run in mobs, 
throwing food about, also killing kids or lambs. Nine different 
places were assigned to the purpose of killing. Some of our 
helpers went with the mob; some stood at the killing-places 
and saved many animals, by paying money, and by having 
coconuts broken as offerings instead; nearly five hundred 
coconuts were broken. But at the last place some person 
suddenly threw a helpless kid among the crowd, their leader 
killed it by cutting it at the waist into two pieces; then he 
threw the pieces in the air, where they fell again on the 
assembled people. After this the persons who had promised 
to help maintain peace lost hope; they said they could not 
control the youths now. But then the police helped by arrest- 
ing persons drunk and breaking the peace. Everything went 
well after all; a few goats were killed in secret, but not thou- 
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Kinds as in other years. This is a woiidcrful result. It is said 
that once in two years blood used to flow in the gutter like 
water, and that drunkenness was terrible. 

“At Secunderabad on the 15th and 16th July, 1922, there 
was Devi Puja." {Devi^ goddess; Puja^ worship.) “People of 
all castes dress in their best, and, adorned with jewels, go to 
the temple, with turmeric, incense, fruits, flowers, and a pot 
of water smeared with saffron, leaves of margosa tied to it. 
A servant drags a goat or sheep by a string, it follows them 
bleating. It is to be killed and given to a Sudra brother, if the 
giver is a Vaisya or other high-caste man. 

“Hundreds, even thousands, arc killed then. The streets 
arc full of drops of blood, the clothes of nnany people arc 
smirched with blood-marks. Some rich ladies pay two or 
three pice to sit on the tops of houses near” (flat roofs arc 
referred to) “to sec these scenes of death. Men and women 
push each other rudely in the crowd. The killing begins at 
5 or 6 a.m. on Sunday and closes at 2 p.m. on Monday. 
For more than thirty hours it goes on. The butchers arc often 
drunk; sometimes they miss theiraimand cause much suffer- 
ing to the animals by not killing in one stroke. They get 
tired, too, and arc slow to end their pain. I saw no one pitying 
them. Almost all believe the goddess wants the blood of the 
poor things. 

“Bufiblocs arc killed also. At 3 a.m. one of the fearful 
and wild men stands before the temple. He is called Potu 
Raj" (buffalo king). “A man throws a little goat at him; 
he tears it to pieces at the throat, and sucks its blood. 
Then he goes round the temple with fearful cries, wild 
and inhuman, with the entrails of the goat hung round 
his neck. His hand is seen raised, smeared with blood. At 
4 a.m. the buffalo is killed. It takes three or four strokes 
till the neck is cut. A deep pit is dug for the blood to drain 
into, and it overflows the pit, too. I am trying to show you 
the scene — I am not exaggerating. I went there on the night 
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of Saturday and returned on Monday. We had worked there 
for a month beforehand, with singing and preaching and 
teaching. I am glad to tell you that the number of animals 
killed was a little less than before. 

“But I felt so troubled that I could not take meals or drink 
water for forty-three hours. 1 prayed and fasted, and tried to 
understand the thing. I forgot food as I thought of the 
anim.als. Nor did I feel tired, though I was walking in the 
streets and speaking to hundreds of brethren about the un- 
necessary pain and killing. In the month of preparation I 
used to get up at 3 a.m., then bathe and dress and short 
prayer till 4.30, then out in the streets till 7. 30, then home 
and read Bhaga\'at Gita, Bible, Little Garden of Roses.^ by 
Thomas Kempis; out again for preaching till midday, or 
till one or two o’clock, as the work pressed; a short rest and 
again to work in the afternoon and evening. 1 do not know 
how I managed, hunger and fatigue are not felt by me, 
except now and then. I don’t use shoes, I have not for 
fifteen years. I feel as if I were treading on and destroying 
an animal for my comfort; I don’t object to others wearing 
them, but I don’t wear them myself. As I walked so much 
my heels became broken. I had to walk on tip-toe for two or 
three days till they healed again.” 

Throughout the ages the history of religions shows 
strange conceptions of God being served in wild and bloody 
scenes. But that they should still exist in India to-day may 
come as a surprise to the readers of these extracts from 
letters written by a son of India. If it is not an impertinence 
one would like to add that surely they come as a call to 
educated India to help their less-instructed brethren to 
possess their heritage of bhakti without excesses that 
must be revolting to their own highest conceptions and 
aspirations. 

The devotion and seal of Nanjandappa and his helpers 
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shine out the more radiantly against such a background. 
India comes second to none in the capacity of many of her 
children for self-sacrifice. Indeed, it is a question whether the 
really significant facts in these scenes are, not the ignorant, 
unrestrained and fanatical crowds, but the little groups of 
devoted workers of various creeds, all sons of India, striving 
for enlightenment and progress and a better interpretation 
of God, 

His strenuous labours wore out Nanjandappa's frail body. 
His health broke down. He died in 1929, in a Christian 
medical yishram in the Tamil country, his longing to see 
the spirit of Christ e.xhibited without a flaw satisfied at last 
by the loving service of European and Indian doctors and 
nurses, in whose midst he passed to his rest. 

Much obloquy and constant misunderstanding had been 
his throughout life. Both sides, Christians and non-Christians, 
thought him a crank. (In his later years he had joined the 
jlrya Samaj. This Samaj is opposed to the idea of a personal 
God and denies Incarnation. Yet he still called himself a 
Christian. His state of mind illustrates afresh tlic curious 
Indian capacity of harbouring mutually excluding tenets.) 
Yet while criticizing and objecting the world around him 
had been silently impressed by his loving and gentle spirit, as 
well as by his labours. 

“Him whom they had despised and oppressed all his life 
they now found they held in high regard,’* wrote his widow. 
The townpeople came when they heard of his death and 
carried out the funeral obsequies. They held a public meeting 
presided over by the Tahsildar, and in honour of his memory 
raised a sum to relieve the widow by paying off the mortgage 
on his house. They subscribed two hundred and fifty rupees 
on the spot, one man alone giving a hundred rupees. A 
testimony, indeed, to the impression made on them by this 
loving and selfless follower of Christ, exhibiting as far as in 
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him lay the truth of his own words: any man once 

sees the heart of Jesus he is sure to love it and to follow 
Him. If once anybody feels the love of Jesus he is surely 
a new man.** 


^ And perhaps in other ways there was mure fruit in that devoted life 
than was seen while he was soil here. 

In September 1930 a letter from a Christian teacher^ working in the 
same town and in the very school where Nanjandappa taught> reached me. 
I'hc w riter says, ‘'We art twelve teachers on the staff. Eleven are Brahmins. 
I am the only Christian. But there is no difference, they are all friendly 
with me and treat me with courtesy. No unkind word is said to me 00 
account of my being a Christian.*' 

My correspondent is a “born** Christian, and therefore gave no offence 
to caste loyalties by breaking themi as Nanjandappa had done. On the 
other hand, his origin would be presumed to be low caste, thus carrying 
iu own stigma. Yet he is respected and liked. Nanjandappa *s faithful 
fight in that school has not faUed to make the uphill way less steep for 
his successor. 
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IN SCHOOLS AND SI KELTS 

From the verandah of the Ramidi rest-house I look out on 
deep midsummer. Showers have refreshed the land; little 
)'ellow and blue flowers show confiding faces amongst the 
vivid green of the grass. Thorn-trees arc covered with golden 
bloom, amid which the wild pigeons coo an interminable 
concert; the tree shadows lie on the ground like tranquil 
pools of darkness. Beyond the hedges of prickly-pcar fields 
arc being ploughed; extra yoke of oxen arc tinkling along 
the road towards the aid of their brothers stolidly tramping 
the furrows; faint and purple the Taramulla hills show in 
the distance. 

While writing, a war is being waged against innumerable 
flies; bang! the fly- flap has killed or stunned one; it is swept 
on to the ground, where big soldier-ants arc swarming; in a 
second one of them drags it away. But all is not plain sailing, 
a bigger and stronger ant comes along, there arc arguments 
about that fly. The smaller ant goes off empty antcnnx-cd — 
or whatever it is that ants drag with. “It is a bad, bad world,” 
as the worm said when only half of it got away; the fat 
minah bird hopping about the grass picking, and looking 
anything but miserable, is responsible for this remark, which, 

I believe, is not original. Perish the people who said things 
before us I 

While the years arc bringing the philosophic mind (let 
us hope, though the above tag hardly illustrates it I) they arc 
taking away, unkindly, an amenable body. It is well work 
here was started years ago; I do not think I could now 
hop about Ramidi like an energetic frog seeking some con- 
venient water-spout to creep into.* Luckily the frog has 
arrived in a pond. After the hot midday journey yesterday a 
< See An Uphill Road in India, Chaps, ix and x. 

P 
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chair was ready in the market; all one had to do was to sit 
there like a Buddha. Peter, the energetic head master, had 
levied entrance fees to the school sports; the pice thus col- 
lected mounted up sufficiently to buy prizes for winners, 
betel-nuts for the town magnates, sweets for both schools, 
and hire a band to charm our sa\'age breasts. Jumping 
and racing bo)^, surrounded by a trampling multitude, 
excited the sand and dust, always flying round plentifully In 
Ramidi, to a pitch of activity difficult to swallow; but it 
was for yet other reasons than grit and glare that I was glad 
of my dark glasses. Ramidi holds many memories. . . . 

One more was added to these last night when the success- 
ful public proceedings were followed by a quiet talk in the 
moonlight with the Christian teachers. The thought that 
it is not the outward thitjgs that constitute the real progress, 
that the true coming of the Kingdom is ever an inward one, 
had been our theme. That inward coming is ever a far more 
difficult one than the establishment of any outward organiza- 
tion. Peter is experiencing the way of the Cross in unexpected 
quarters, although so successful with his school and the 
non-Christian citizens of Ramidi who regard him as a 
man of importance and a refuge in their troubles, as 
well as arbitrator in their quarrels. But he is of partly 
Tamil origin, and this is the Telugu country. His Christian 
fellow-workers throughout the district are all Telugus. Old 
tribal traditions and instincts, operative throughout human 
history everywhere, but here in India with particularly 
unabated force, arc at work. Envy, suspicion, jealousy, 
whisperings, slanders, follow. The Tamil people possess 
noted qualities of leadership; the Telugus and Kanarese 
arc more gentle and friendly, but rarely leaders. Tamilians 
resident amongst them genci^ly come to the front. They 
may be gifted and well-intentioned and in every way suitable 
for prominent posts, but the attitude of Telugu and Kanarese 
workers in the Church and in the Mission remains unfriendly. 
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“WTiy should we have this foreigner to rule over us?” For 
though resident amongst them for a generation and heartily 
identifying themselves with all local interests, they arc 
still classed as “foreigners.” Tamils (18,750,000), Telugus 
(29,500,000), Kanaresc (10,250,000), are all of the same 
Dravidian stock; yet the divisions among them arc sharp, 
and unwillingness to mingle smoulders. How many still are 
the uphill steps India (aye, and the Christian Church!) lias 
to take before the vision of the Greatest of Asiatics, '"that 
they all may be one,' can be fulfilled? 

So poor Peter has his trials, and I don’t suppose he is a 
complete saint yet himself, though his fellow-workers are 
offering him a good chance of graduating. And indeed he 
is making use of some, though with a Hindu neighbour this 
time. One uphill step, anyway. He was telling me a little 
shyly: “I had a grudge against my neighbours. They had 
made a drain for their dirty water into my courtyard. I 
complained. There was to be a case about it. Meanwhile I 
stopped the drain. They were angry. 

“The missionary came here and announced a Communion 
Service. On my way to it I thought of my neighbours. I 
ran back; with my own hands I pulled the plug out of the 
drain and said to my neighbours: ‘Let us live at peace.’ 
They were utterly amazed; they fell down before me and 
tried to catch my hands, but I ran away again and came to 
the service and received the Communion.” 

"From heart to heart it sinks, it steals, it flows. 

From these that know Thee still infecting those." ‘ 

Even when they know only a very little. In the girls’ 
school this morning I was told of the death of a schoolgirl 
but a few days ago. She had been the joy and idol of the poor 
grandmother and aunts (her only relations), who broke out 
into the customary loud wailing as I entered their home. 

* George Macdonald, Diary of an 014 Soul. 
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Presently they grew quieter; neighbours crowded in. “We 
never saw such a death,” said one; “we have seen great ones 
die, but not like this girl.” “She prayed,” added another, 
she said golden words.” Gladly would I have heard more 
details; but direct questions seemed too clumsy a touch; 
with deepened interest I listened later to the lyrics and Bible 
stories her class-fellows knew; these, and what she learned 
in daily school prayers, had been the staff which sustained the 
dying child and so profoundly impressed neighbours. 

Constantly it is borne in upon me that it is work among 
the young that is the most urgent and the most promising. 
But the battles this entails are legion; the irregularity of the 
pupils in these rural parts is a mittor one; the most wearing 
is the one with teachers. Here in Ramidi a young Brahmin 
is acting in place of a sick teacher. His great idea is to whack 
the pupils into silence and immobility. I took his stick from 
him, but I had to leave him his hands. Smack! a resounding 
blow — during inspection. I drew the Inspector’s attentions 
to it that he miglit reprove the Brahmin more impressively 
than L He did; but habits are strong, and smacks punctuated 
the inspection, ^'he Inspector came to his class and with his 
usual patience began to elicit. He is one of the few Indians 
I have met who possess the gift of humour. It carried him a 
long way with the children, who enjoyed his examination 
thoroughly. 

In this class a pupil was very slow. The slowest should 
have been able to follow, but she was lazy as well. “This is 
the time for hitting her,” I advised gravely; “mattifcstly you 
cannot get on without.” 'Phe Inspector, with his quick 
sense of fun, went off into fits of laughter. The teacher, who 
has not an ounce of humour, looked at me scandalized. How 
could I be so contradictory; telling him, the teacher, not 
to smack but advising the Inspector to do it? The white 
people could not be relied on ; but he, a Brahmin, would 
help the Brahmin Inspector! The latter, by a most patient 
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process, was arrivitig at his the elucidation and use of 

the word imitate. He had elicited that when inonke)'S do 
so and so they were imitating, and now asked; “When we 
sec someone run and begin to run ourselves, what are we 
doing?” “Wc arc imitating,” cried the helpful teacher 
precipitately, and could not understand why the Inspector 
and I looked at him speechlessly, while the whole class 
parroted in the old hopeless style, “We arc imitating, we arc 
imitating.” 

Later ofi the Inspector gave model lessons, in which his 
tireless enthusiasm ajid unfailing patience won my whole 
admiration. When one meets such genuine devotion to 
work and unsparing efforts to make it a success I want to 
shout with the best “India for the Indiajis!” But, for my 
sins, I meet it only rarely. 

Yet the fact that one docs meet it is surely significant. 
Selfless zeal and self-denial arc not anywhere common charac- 
teristics of the masses; but if they exist at all, even in a few, 
will the few not act as leaven to their nation ? 

Then these reflections of hope get damped again. 

To Ramidi came the news of the ever-threatening volcano 
at Bukkuru becoming active once more. School troubles 
in that place (or indeed, in any other) never cease. This time 
it was a flare-up among the Mohammedans. Some time 
before they had fallen out amongst themselves; the ri\’al 
factions could no longer worship God together; a separate 
prayer wall had been put up by the seceding minority. But 
quarrelling is not conducive to anybody’s spirit of worship; 
the religion of the whole community degenerated; all was 
neglected to such an extent that even the mosque was left 
uncared for and became in danger of falling to pieces. To 
repair their piety they got hold of a kind of Mohammedan 
missionary. This man, very wisely and properly, thought 
that addressing himself to the young would be a good way 
of building their Mecca again. A number of young were 
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conveniently assembled in the Mission girls’ school; where- 
fore he announced that he would open a girls’ school and 
proceeded to order the people to send their children to him. 
The people obeyed their attractive new broom. The news 
that arrived was that the flourishing Mission school was 
practically empty. At a day’s notice I was off to Bukkuru. 

On arrival there six or seven of my old Mohammedan 
friends came for a council. It appeared that though all 
Mohammedan factions united in loving the new man they 
had their doubts about supporting him. A genius suggested 
that he be employed in the Mission school. That would at 
one stroke solve the difficulty of his support and the problem 
of rival schools, and, further, ensure that their daughters 
would be taught exactly according to their ideas. They 
urged the merits of this proposal upon me. 

Hm, hm, I said meditatively. “If you Mohammedans 
are all so keen on him do you mean you cannot support him 
without the aid of the Christian Mission?” 

Irony was lost on them. “Wc are so poor,” they replied. 

“Yes, you arc poor, but as poor as all that? Don’t you 
think you might feed him for three months at all events? 
You quarrel a bit here now and then, don’t you? 'Ehrcc 
years ago you all swore by Mullah Sahib— none of you 
want him now; he had to leave this place. You had one 
prayer wall; now you have to have a second one, because of 
dissensions. I should like to sec how you get on with this 
man.” 


Oh, but wc all like A/m; he will teach us prayer and to 
be at peace,” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” I said. “Shall wc go and sec 
him?” 

Wc repaired to his house. There was the man, sitting 
surrounded by my girls, who greeted me smilingly. After 
proper preliminaries we reached the matter in hand. Was it, 
I hinted, a good way of re-establishing peace and righteous- 
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ness to introduce a fresh bone of contention, and bring 
confusion and doubt where to send their children among 
families here? 

He seemed not unwilling to be persuaded — and quite 
manifestly eager to enter I^'Iission service. Was there a faint 
distrust of his co-religionists? “I would double the strci^gth 
of your school,” he sought to bribe me. 

“Would you?” I replied. “Then here is an offer. Send 
all our girls back; start afresh with new girls, and when 
you have as strong a school as ours was before you upset it 
we will talk again.” 

As he did not seem very willing to forgo his vantage 
ground of present possession the adults were advised to con- 
vene a meeting to decide finally which school they would 
support. At the discussion some said, “W e will send to the 
Mission school.” Some others: “We will send to the ircw 
man.” Most: “We will do what everybody else docs.” 

The real sufferers were the poor children. I was visiting 
in their homes till evening. A fourth-standard girl slipped 
into the room in the dark from a neighbouring house. She 
was trembling so that I thought she was ill. “Arc you not 
well, Rahim Bi?” 

“Quite well,” she stammered. It dawned on me then she 
was only very excited and even near hysterics, just for the 
pleasure of the meeting and the hope of getting back to her 
old school. 

“I want to come back,” she whispered. “Lots of the girls 
cry when they have to go to the new school. But I am goshti 
now, they won’t let me go out at all.” 

“You shall have a covered cart,” I promised, “then you 
may. I will try and get you a scholarship, that will pay for 
the cart.” 

She came to school next day, all tremulous eagerness, and 
cried with joy to be back. 

My heart went out to her in pity. Those first months 
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and years of being shut up in little back rooms and back- 
yards, what suffering they must mean to young and eager 
girls! Till then they have roamed the streets freely. Then 
comes a day when they may go out no more. I thought of 
a girl very dear to me, in England, about as old as Rahim Bi. 
If she had to be shut up now, if all that vividness and bright- 
ness, all that eager questioning, the developing of mind and 
soul, all the awakening interests, the shy feelers put forth 
into life, the dawning affections — now had the door slammed 
in their face: “keep It is unthinkable. 

As the Mosicnvi of Bukkuru could not reach a unanimous 
conclusion the Mission school was kept on with eleven 
faithful ones. If aityone finds life boring at home let them 
start m.inaging schools in our Tcliigu country] 

'fhe reader shall not have the thrills of anxiety that fell 
to the m.anager's lot — with inspection imminent— but hear 
the end now. Within six months the people had quarrelled 
with the new man. Most pupils dribbled back to the Mission 
school. Before the year was out the Mohammedan teacher 
had closed his an.xmlc school and sent his own daughter to 
ours, with a written request to receive her and to brine her 
on well ! 

But for the time being all was in “doubt, hesitation, and 
pain, and besides this little mountain of pcrple.vity caused 
by this school, sundry other little hillocks kept cropping up, 
one being my own refractory “Brother Ass.” On the hurried 
journey to Bukkuru (which is thirteen miles from the nearest 
railway station) I had been caught in a stormj the bullocks 

perhaps to escape the drenching rain— were running 
furiously; jolt. Jolt, over stones and ruts; then suddenly, 
flop, plop, the cart lurched violently and fell on its side. 
One of the two wheels had come off. Recovered from the 
bump, I adjusted myself to the preposterous slant and peered 
for rescue through a landscape white with rain, and feeling 
drips on my neck through the bamboo cover. The driver 
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took it as philosophically as I j at length another cart passed 
and its inmates helped us back into equilibrium. A twig 
from a bush near by furnished a new wheel pin, of about 
the same security as the one which had caused the accident. 
The further consequence was a disturbed internal economy: 
“Have you been caught by a chill ?” said the Bukkuru dresser 
sympathetically when I asked for medicine. It seemed a 
much more sensible way of putting it than our usual 
formula. 

The journey back to Andapur over those jolty thirteen 
miles loomed a little threateningly. Tlie night before 
departure Erana slept in the verandah, as the kitchen roof 
had fallen in during the rain. 

His coughing made sleep shyer than ever; in despair I 
sent him off to lie in the cart standing under the trees, ready 
for early departure. But now the rats began. Erana was 
recalled to take the bread-tin into the cart. Being deprived 
of this, the rats retaliated by starting on my cot. At two 
o’clock the second cart-man drove up, the bells round the 
bulls’ necks tinkling cheerfully. 

“Oh, cart-driver! tie up the animals beyond the irate I’’ 

“I will not.” ^ ' 

“W^y not ?” 

“The devil is outside.” 

To me it seemed he was just as much inside. Towards 
dawn I slept; rather too late for the intended five o’clock 
start. But by fine scurrying and reckless driving and joltine. 
we caught the one and only day train. After arrival at home, 
however, I collapsed afresh — pain racked me. The pitiable- 
ncss of the sj^taclc of a preaching, admonishing, criticizing 
parsoness reduced to fiiintest whispers for days on end 

moved me to inextinguishable laughter inside; it was sj 
renned a discipline! 

At night Doros turned the bath-room into a witch’s den 
On a charcoal fire glowed a seething cauldron where mys- 
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terlous leaves were brewing; when she strewed in dry 
powders a weird steam arose; smells too, I presume, though 
I could perceive none; the finale was a live charcoal thrown 
in, when the whole hissed up in proper satanic fashion. I 
huddled over the sizzling mass, w’ith a blanket over it and 
me, and felt as if I were somebody’s supper, cooking to 
perfection. “Are you perspiring ?“ asked Dorcas unnecessarily. 
“Floods,” I mumbled. “Wipe dry,” she commanded, and 
I obeyed; whereupon she introduced more powder, more 
charcoal Bzzle, and I dived under the blanket again. After 
several repetitions she decreed it was enough. “Oh, not 
enough,” I pleaded, ogling the warm glow lovingly, for the 
direct heat kept the pain in abeyance. However, the turn 
for the better came in due course, and daily life had me in its 
grip again. 

After Bukkuru Mohammedans it was Brahmins at 
Dharmpalli. As I sat in the school there a little late- 
comer arrived and announced meila, i.e. unclean, defiled. 
The other children took it calndy, but were careful to 
keep away from Nursamma. Sonamma, who had not heard 
and sat down on the same bench, was decreed by them to be 
meila also. 

“Why are you unclean?” I asked Nursamma. 

“My elder sister died yesterday, in our house.” 

“What, Venkata Lakshmi ?” 

“Yes.” 

Venkata Lakshmi was an old schoolgirl. She had come 
home for her first confinement. 1 learned since that she 
was practically starved. Many Brahmins, and others also, 
hold the notion that it is wise to give little or no food for 
two days after a baby’s birth. As this girl showed alarnung 
symptoms they kept on with this treatment; giving her 
instead — brandy. For it is another prevalent idea amongst 
them that brandy is a splendid English medicine which will 
cure anything and restore the weakest patient. So poor 
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Venkata Lakshmi’s flickering lamp of life was stimulated 
to burn till it had burnt itself out. It made one feel as 
mad as one is sad. 

One may guess at their reasoning. The English are strong, 
they drink brandy and such things; is it not a part of their 
religion to take daily a whisky and soda? * Is it their source 
of strength ? What else is ? 

Not their religion. Apparently they have none. Indian 
eyes, keenly observant of daily habits and drawing con- 
clusions from these, do not see the Englishman j>erform 
religious ceremonies. Then, if it is their strong drinks, 
why should not wc have this benertt? 

That Brahmin women, in a distant and backward place 
like Dharmpalli, themselves in no personal contact with 
Britishers, should have their homes subtly invaded by 
rumours of certain British habits, is a fact the pathos of 
which is beyond comment. 

Western alcohol and Indian ignorance and bad nursing 
between them had killed this young life; it was little use 
now to adjudicate blame. But in the sorrowful happening of 
a few days later the West had no hand. A little Brahmin 
schoolgirl had fallen sick. I was told of it in school and went 
to see her, about ten o’clock. I found her people lived in a 
rented room which could only be approached through a 
front room inhabited by the landlord’s family. When I 
knocked, a woman opened the door an inch and said: **We 
have bathed.” She meant that they were unwilling to let 
me come through and thus risk defilement and the consequent 
trouble of having to bathe again before they could take their 
meal. “Come later,” she added. Unfortunately all that after- 

< This I heard asserted myself at a public meeting in Andapur. It is 
true that the chairman^ a Mohammedan, put it aside at once, though 
but by the somewhat flippant rejoinder that when Christianity began 
there were no whiskies and sodas. There remains the fact that the flrst 
speaker had thought what he said. What body of opinion had taught 
him to think so? 
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noun and cvcrnng I had to be elsewhere; and no one had 
said the illness was serious. Next morning, to my consterna- 
tion, I heard little Lalita had died. 

They put the child iir the street to die, in obedience to a 
custom. Their thought is that the spirit is freed more easily 
when the body is laid on the earth. But usually this would 
be a private court)’ard. In this case a pitiful situation had 
arisetj; for beside the force of custom there was other 
pressure on the troubled family. The Brahmin house- 
owners, afraid of the uncleanness caused by a death within 
their walls, said to the parents, “Go at once and find another 
house.” 

“How cm you tell us to go when the child is so ill?” 
pleaded the poor parents. But that illness was just the reason; 
fear of the subsequent defilement and inconvenience, perhaps 
haviiig to leave the house themselves, if a corpse were in it. 
So while the little daughter lay dying they continued to press 
the distracted parents to leave. They owned no courtyard 
in which to lay the child; they had but that one inner room, 
and no time to search for another; nor would any house 
have opened to them to take in a dying person. At such 
times the callousness of a caste rule— originally no doubt 
a healthy sanitary one — becomes apparent. In their distress 
and perplexity they carried the little one out into the public 
street and laid her on the ground. The poor sufferer was not 
too far gone to realize the change and its significance. 

"Oh, you have put me out here! Must I die, then?” she 
said piteously. Evidently she was frightened. The end had 
come during the night. Though the street was full of the 
story, — of a rule more powerful than parental love stepping 
in and filling the last hours of the dying child with fear,— 
none questioned the rule. 

One longed to have a house and courtyard in all towns 
of our district, where people could die in peace if they had no 
other refuge. Impossible, of course, and even if one had such 
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a place and it became known that sjck people might be 

brought there to die, no others would come near the Christian 
living in such a defiled and utiauspicious spot. How shall wc 
break through the bonds of caste and fear ? 

In a house of high-caste ladies — not Brahmins this time 
— I met another instance of the fear of defilement and the 


tradition of men making of no effect the laws of human 
kindness. I had been telling them the story of the wise men 
from the East; how they were not offended by the poverty 
of the family when at last they found the Babe; and had 
drawn a parallel between this and the feet of many in India 
being stumbled at Christianity receiving low-castes; calling 
it contemptuously the religion of outcastes; but how, in 
reality, this was its glory. 

An old woman hobbled in; trembling with weakness, she 
slowly sat down on the ground; the effort of coming had 
apparently exhausted her. “I, too, wanted to hear,” she 
gasped feebly. 

It turned out she was in the same pitiable state as the 
woman in the Gospels who touched the hem of Christ's 
garment. Here, alas, was no virtue to heal her; I could only 
ask why she was allowed to walk in the street by herself 
when she had hardly the strength to stand; was there no one 
to look after her? 


‘‘That is an example of the things you have been saying,” 
said the mistress of the house. ‘‘Who would look after her? 


When one is old and ill and useless one can just die, nobody 
minds. If they like to go out they can, if they fall down with 
weakness who will pick them up?” At the same time she 
herself looked with evident disfavour upon the poor woman 
who was defiling her house; though it will be reckoned to 
her for righteousness that she raised no protest against her 
coming in and even spoke to her quite gently. A relation 
was sent for who presently arrived and scoldingly took the 
frail old woman away; our hostess seemed astonished at the 
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effort to instil a little tenderness: “Why all this trouble for 

her?" 

Because of the mentory of words infectious with love, 
“Daughter, be comforted," said by a Man in an Eastern 
country which held similar ideas about defilement as the 
people sitting around me at that moment. Will any but He 
create the new atmosphere needed in the East? 

• • • • • 

The days bring shadow and shine. I have just come back 
from a scene over which lay the shadow of death; yet a 
radiance shone through the darkness. A very dearly loved 
fellow-worker was near the end of her journey. I fear it is 
the imperfections of teachers which have most frequently 
found mention; but Ammuni’s work in the Extension has 
never deserved anything but praise. She has been a steady, 
reliable worker always. Alas, two years ago tubercular 
symptoms appeared in her. Sent to the special Sanatorium 
she seemed to recover and returned, but had to be sent back 
again. A month ago she came back from there with malarial 
complications. Now she lies dying, and had asked for the 
Lord’s Supper. It is from that last service that I have just 
returned. Under such circumstances it almost breaks one 
down. “I shall not drink of this cup . . . till I drink it anew 
in my Father’s Kingdom.” Ammuni was troubled by heart, 
in addition to all else. There was no ease for her anywhere; 
she had to be propped up in a sitting position; bed sores 
afflicted; legs and arnas had swollen; yet she raised her weak 
voice to direct her little daughter to put the tepi I was holding 
somewhere, and to tell the nurse to fetch a chair. Paget’s 
phrase^“thc courtesy of the dying”— -flashed into my mind 
and almost overcame me. Indeed, the whole scene was too 
moving for description, to lie there, waiting for the door 
to open. 

“You arc not afraid, Ammuni ?” 
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“No, not at all.” 

Her inward peace and calm communicated itself. 

“Almost I envy you,” I said, “you are so near such great 
happiness.” — But most of the things said at such times arc 
not for repetition. We were looking over the border together; 
the end u’as near. 

Was she also looking back over difficult years? Her life 
has not been an easy one; she was an orphan; her marriage 
held many struggles and disappointments. But from her 
face shone only calm serenity; even about her child she was 
at peace. “I have committed her to God.” 

Outside the hot dry winds of March shook the last 
leaves from the banyan-trees; then they seemed to hush 
in their course and wait expectantly. In tl>at sick-room, 
with windows open on the little garden and the dusty plain 
beyond, in that space of quiet and silence suddenly opened 
amidst loud and labour-Blled days— I knew that One was 
presctit with us, and took off my shoes. 

All clamour of problems ceased; high cadences fell on 
the inner ear; among the deepening shadows immortal 
Truth gleamed out, as a human spirit, triumphing over 
great bodily suffering and the fear of approaching death 
fared forth into the dark with all its banners of faith and 
hope flying high. 

Was it a Voice? a Silence? an ineffable Communion? 
a sound of distant music? Who, or what, filled and trans- 
figured the poor room where a humble Indian teacher lay 

dying? 

“God Almighiv, and with Him 
Cherubim and Seraphim, 

Filling all eternity 
Adonai, Elohim.**' 


« G. K. CheatertoD, Tkt Holy of Holiti. 



CHAPTER XX 


TWO BRIDES AND A WIFE 

Erana’s daughter was one of the brides. He had been a 
w'aif, brought up by kindly Hindu shepherd people. When a 
stripling, he became a Christian; so his Hindu protectors 
cast him off. The catechist brought him to the Mission 
folk, asking if he could be given employment. He seemed 
very timid, but at home with cattle, so he was put to look 
after the cow. Gradually he learned the domestic ways of 
the house and rose from carrying w^tcr and washing dishes 
to putting up tents; then to cooking and waiting at table. 
He became my general factotum in camp; never very 
brainy or contpetent all round, but willing and faithful 
always. He had a deeply affectionate nature; a good home 
should have helped him much. Alas, it was denied him. He 
had turned for marriage arrangements to friends in his old 
town; they fixed on a pretty, but shiftless and shallow- 
hearted, girl. There never seemed anything to lay hold of 
in her character, her ways were ruled by indolence and 
self-indulgence. She developed a sharp tongue, but no other 
competence. For years the marriage was childless; at last 
a little daughter arrived, a great joy to her father’s heart. 
But even her advent could not bring order and discipline 
into the home. Erana was not one of the strong-minded 
ones of the earth and did not know how to rule. As Kamala 
grew up her education was neglected. 

’’Why is Kamala not at school, Erana 1 inquired many 
a day, noting his daughter’s irregularity. 

“My wife likes her to help at home,” he defended him- 
self. Lazy Eliza would. And the battle it would have entailed 
to insist on the child’s daily attendance was beyond her 
father. Direct admonition to Eliza bore fruit for a few 
days; Kamala turned up at school, but soon stayed away 
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again. She was a dull girl, not keen on the exertions school 
expected of her. So the years passed, Kamala never got beyond 
the second standard, though now a lanky, fast-growing girl. 
Then Erana fell ill. Eliza’s nursing could not be relied on, 
he was taken to the hospital. There had not been much 
hope from the first; life had dealt hardly by him, and he was 
tired. For some days he lay, apparently unconscious. 'Fhc 
appeal on my part, “Erana, do you know me?” evoked no 
sign of recognition. But whenever Kamala came and called 
to him a feeble response of some sort never failed; a faint 
movement of head or hand, or only a flutter of the lids, 
betokened the awareness of the father heart. She must have 
been a burden on his mind to the last. 

So he passed to his rest, and lamentation was made over 
him as a good man who would be lield by us all in affec- 
tionate remembrance. My thoughts tried to follow him to 
his new environment. Would he now, I wondered, watch 
and guard his daughter? For who dare assert that love does 
not survive; or that, surviving, it is powerless? 

The child certainly stood in dire need of help. Eliza took 
more and more to downward courses. Scandals were rife 
about her. She had taken in a lodger, a man known to be a 
rotter; the situation could only be interpreted in one way; 
but she seemed dead to all shame. She still had a glimmering 
that her daughter should be kept out of harm’s way; for 
she came to me with a petition to take Kamala into the 
Home. The pastor came with the same urgent request. 
Other members of our church came, bombarding me with 
reasons of which 1 was already only too conscious. But my 
quandary was the existence of right and reasonable rules 
governing the conduct of the Home. Only the children of 
parents of good repute are admitted. Poor Kamala’s living 
parent did not fulfil that condition. Further, the Boarding 
Home is not intended to replace Christian parenthood. 
Where education is available for girls — and the day school 

Q 
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is open to any Andapur pupil — they arc not eligible for 
admission. 'Phis has at various times meant a battle; respon- 
sibility is only too willingly shifted. Our people as yet under- 
stand little about the duty of a home, its enormous possi- 
bilities and advantages. They see order, happiness, discipline, 
in the Boarding Home, and calmly sit down to the belief 
that ordinary homes cannot produce anything like as good 
— so will the Mission kindly take charge? Apparently, in 
this world, it is impossible to do good without doing harm 
at the same time. For this conception of theirs is a dehnitc 
harm; and, at any rate negatively, one tries to help on the 
growth of Christian parenthood by this refusal to take 
Andapur girls. (It has to be remembered that we live in 
rural parts, and that many of our people arc newly come 
from lower strata of Indian society.) A further reason for 
this rule is the limitation of our numbers on financial con- 
siderations; a girl in headquarters let in might mean a village 
girl with no chance of further education kept out. There 
are other rules, about age; a village child must have passed 
the second standard in the little village school by a certain 
age. Kamala was long past that. 

“It would be putting a premium on parental negligence, 
for the Mission to step in and try to make good what the 
parents lost all these years by culpable neglect,” I protested 
to the pastor. 

“For her father’s sake I will do my best for Kamala,” 1 
said to Eliza. “The Home is not open to her — such and such 
arc the rules — but I will get her into a good family. Will you 
agree to this?” 

She did. Arrangements were made with the head master 
at Ramidi and his wife, outstandingly trustworthy people. 
But when they arrived to take Kamala with them, Elit* 
turned round and refused to let her go. The Boarding 
Home, or nothing. 

The bombardment began afresh for me. “Think how 
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faithfully Erana served you; you must care for the 
daughter.” 

To uphold the majesty of law was evidently not my role 
in life. I could not convince our people of it (possibly because 
I could not convince myselflj, they only saw a dire human 
need. If only Mission work were just the organizations and 
categories beloved of committees! Unfortunately, it is people. 
And they so often obstinately refuse to fit into categories. 

Kamala got into the Home (and I into disgrace with 
Committee, though they allowed her to stay in the end). 
She was not a satisfactory pupil in the school, remaining 
stupid and backward. Nor was she one of the shining lights 
in the Home; though once or twice, at the weekly drama, 
I was surprised by flashes of energy and understanding on 
her part. Was this dull and neglected girl taking in more than 
appeared to the casual eye P 

Eliza’s state did not improve. That lodger, indeed, had 
gone to another town, but there were still uglier rumours 
now, of her making her home into a loose house; though 
no one had positive evidence. Kamala had nowhere else 
to go during the holidays. With an anxious heart I left for 
for the hills, after a warning talk with the girl. “Your 
father was a good man; lie hoped you would be good.” 

Then a letter reached me to say that a marriage had been 
arranged for Kamala by her mother. No details were given. 
Well, 1 thought, perhaps that was the best way out of a 
situation fraught with danger. That is, if the bridegroom 
were a trustworthy man. 

He was not. No one let me know. Perhaps they were all 
horror-struck; perhaps they felt it was useless, as Eliza was 
the sole legal guardian, and no one had power to upset 
her arrangements; possibly they opined that any marriage 
was better than none, and that as I was due to return in a 
short time — though after the day fixed — it was soon enough 
to let me hear bad news. 
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The bridegroom to be was Eliza’s previous lodger and 
paramour. 

No doubt he had noted the growing girl, fresh and youth- 
ful beside the faded mother, and had offered Eliza much 
money, provision for herself, as well as lavish presents for 
her daughter. So she had concluded the shameful bargain. 
Everything had apparently been done in great haste; pro- 
bably Eliza wanted it all to be irrevocable before my return. 

She made great preparations; the whole congregation 
was invited to the wedding feast. They thought of the 
bride’s father and did not like to refuse. The day fixed for 

4 

the Ceremony approached. 

Meanwhile what were Kamala’s thoughts? That she 
hated the idea of tin's marriage is certain; that she under- 
stood its peculiarly disgraceful character is probable. She 
must have been bitterly lonely. Her father had ever been an 
inarticulate man. Kamala had inherited the same quality. 
I could not learn that she consulted anyone in her trouble. 
Perhaps at first she appealed to her mother; if so it was in 
vain; preparations went forward. She was no match against 
her mother’s temper and tongue. From whence would her 
help come? Did she in secret appeal to her father, ever 
remembered as kind and taking her part? Or even higher 
appeals? Outwardly she kept silence. 

The wedding-day dawned. The church was decorated; 
in due course the band marched up playing; the wedding 
guests arrived, the bridegroom stood waiting; the pastor 
was ready to come across to the church from his house in 
the same compound. Then a distracted Eliza appeared and 
announced wildly that Kamala could not be found. She had 
slipped out in the morning, no one knew where; Eliza had 
thought it was just to a neighbour's house; but when it 
became time to dress, the bride had not returned; nor was 
she with neighbours, or in any house in the adjoining Police 
Lines. The invited guests dispersed to look for the vanished 
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girl. The pastor came over and asked why he was not called, 
as it was past the appointed time. He, too, joined the search- 
party. 

The band stopped playing and waited for an hour or two, 
then went home. During the whole afternoon they continued 
to look for her; in every Christian family and those of old 
school-fellows; in the old town and in the new town; 
inquiring cvcrj'where whether anyone had seen her that 
day. No one had. Fearfully they e.xamined the well in 
the church compound — to everyone’s infinite relief it held 
no horrible secret. Eliza was weeping, the bridegroom 
atjgry; evening came, by then parties were scouring all the 
country round. The bridegroom demat»dcd back his money 
and all the jewels; he and Eliza quarrelled violently; he 
went off by the evening train in a great rage, carrying off 
the wedding sari and jewels, and declaring Eliza had hidden 
the girl. But the unhappy mother was almost mad; did 
repentance tear her, as well as anxiety ? She must have been 
aware of the child’s utter unwillingness. 'I'herc were other 
wells, besides the one in the church compound. 

Then, suddenly, in the dark, when everyone concerned 
had given up the search in despair, Kamala stood amongst 
them. 

“Where have you been?” they all cried out, hardly 
believing they saw her itj the flesh. 

“I hid in the vestry,” she said calmly. “I did not want 
this marriage.” 

“But wc looked in there !” they cried. 

“Only through the window,” said Kamala. 

The amazing child had found her own quite simple way 
out. When no one was by she had slipped into the little room 
behind the church, not much used by anyone as the pastor 
had his own house in the compound; she had turned the 
key and squeezed herself flat against the wall along the floor, 
directly under the closed window; some boxes in the room 
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she had dragged against her on the other side. In this little 
narrow space she had lain perdu. To searchers looking 
through the window the room would appear empty; so no 
one had bothered about the door being locked, thinking 
the pastor had the key. All day she remained there, without 
any food, cramped doubtless, hearing the guests arrive 
in the adjoining church and the band playing, the inquiries 
and the search going on, and heroically held on to her resolve 
not to come forth until she heard the night train pass and 
knew the man would have left. Eli7.a was so angry with her 
that she would not have her in the house. The pastor took 
her in. 

Who would have dreamt of such pluck and independence 
in an Indian girl to whom family pressure and fixed arrange- 
ments arc traditionally sacred? And Kamala, deemed so 
dull of wit and void of grit, a descendant from the depressed 
classes! Here, in desperate need, she had shown astonishing 
courage and resourcefulness. Perhaps, who can tell, invisible 
helpers, brought by her father’s love, were keeping guard 
abt)iit her throughout that day? And perhaps they, also, 
had been among the forces pressing me to take her into the 
Home, and had helped her, while there, to absorb that which 
would fortify her against her day of need. "^Seemg we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses . . 

The situation still remained precarious. Fortunately 
many a missionary's study is a match-making bureau. Corre- 
spondence with other missions went on briskly and a decent 
Christian man became Kamala’s husband; Eliza, that 
rudderless ship— tired, maybe, of the mockery and ridicule 
pointed at her — giving her consent. 

• • • • * 

Other matrimonial troubles came my way. 

“People waiting to see you,** announced Rama Sami one 
fine morning while I was at ehota hazri. 
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A young couple stood in the verandah. Their clothes 
were good, but worn and soiled as from travel; the girl 
wore jewels, and smiled happily and confidently. But the 
youth looked at me with a shade of anxiety. 

“Please help us to get married,” he said. 

I rubbed my eyes. Had I waked up in a Western country 
to-day? In India, with its immemorial marriage customs 
among all its races and throughout all strata of its society, 
this request was amazing. 

“Have you no people?” I asked. 

They had plenty, it appeared, both of them; but cast out 
by all. By degrees they told their story. 

The lad was a member of a Christian community come 
over from the Lingaits, a sect in South India founded 
originally in the revolt against caste, but now merely an 
additional one and as strict as any in most ways. The girl 
belonged to it. The Christian community had excommuni- 
cated the boy for becoming involved with a Hindu girl 
and holding on to her; the young woman’s people were 
trying to force her into a Lingait marriage. Adventurously 
and gaily they had broken loose from their old moorings 
and run away together. 

So here, unexpectedly, I was confronted by romance, 

“We lived in neighbouring houses in our village,” they 
explained. What did differences in sect and caste and religion 
matter when youth met youth ? 

One could picture the sunny village; the adjoining 
houses and perhaps gardens; the children playing together 
and growing up together; when the boy’s parents became 
Christians it meant probably little to him. The girl’s people 
seemed to have left her marriage till rather late; the original 
Lingaits revolted against child-marriage among other caste 
tyrannies, and there is still more freedom among them than 
among orthodox Hindus, though that freedom has its dis- 
tinct limits! as our young people found. Their meetings 
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Continued, — stolen, who knows, in their own gardens? 
village gossip must have arisen; parental interference and 
threats followed; when they obstinately clung to each other 
their respective communities stepped in. So they had fled, 
wandering over the country; received nowhere by cither 
Christians or Lingaits, having gone against the sanctions of 
each society. 

“Please find me a post and help us to get married,” the 
young man reiterated. 

Easier said than done. A Christian marriage is a legal as 
Well as a social contract, unlike a Hindu marriage, which is 
a religious one only (and therefore indissoluble). Christian 
marriages arc only permitted between Christians; parties 
to any arrangements of marriage between Christians and 
non-Christians arc liable to jail. Then baptize her, and get 
over the legal difliculty. Without instruction, without 
repentance, as a nterc ft>rm;ility? For however natural the 
Course of true love might be, and however strongly I might 
be sympathizing with their bold bid for freedom — they were 
not selfless nurtyrs or altruistic pioneers on behalf of others; 
they had each gone against their own conscience and the 
laws of their community; they were, quite truly, "sinners”; 
and in their lawless and homeless wanderings had begun to 
taste the fruit of self-willed waj-s. No wonder the lad looked 
at me anxiously. 

"I will never marry anyone but her; I only want work 
and a respectable home for us both,” he urged. 

T hey were victims, as well as sinners; victims of rigid 
social conditions and antagonisms; how beautifully and 
naturally their relationship might have developed and 
flowered under ideal laws which allowed for individual 
cases as well as preserving the general good. How many 
such frustrations must be happening constantly in India, 
with its caste tyrannies and limitations! 

Perplexedly I looked at them. 
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“I will help you,” I said at last, “if you will do what I say. 
You must here and now separate and cease your lawless 
living together. Sivamma will be sent to a Home where she 
will receive instruction, as soon as it can be arranged. You, 
Lingappa, must promise not to follow her, nor to come to 
this compound while she is here. I will try and find work 
for you.” 

Separation was a difficult pill to swallow, but they pro- 
mised everything in the end. 

Chits were sent all over the place, and finally work in the 
Police was obtained for the young man. Meanwhile, until 
arrangements for her reception could be made, the girl was 
saddled upon me; her people would not have her back, she 
could not be left in the streer, so the question of her lodg- 
ment, food, occupation, instruction, fell to my day’s share 
of perplexing jobs. She could not be put into the Boarding 
Home, she was not “good.” Fortunately, Lois from Ramidi 
happened to be In for medical treatment; the girl lodged 
with her and was put to help with watering the garden. 
She turned out to be obedient, quiet, and industrious. But 
also she seemed to possess an irresistible attraction for the 
other sex. There were men-servants about, notes addressed 
to her were found; anxiety was my portion and watchfulness 
my hourly task. Most thankful and relieved I was when 
arrangements for her departure to the Home were at last 
completed, though there was a battle royal with her young 
man when it came to her actual leaving. He had kept his 
promise of not coming to the compound; but the Sunday 
service offered entrancing chances of a sight of his beloved 
across the church — how could he forgo that? He was not 
the first young man in history, I believe, who went to church 
with this motive. 

The story ended happily: the period of discipline was not 
prolonged unduly; after some months of instruction and 
good behaviour Sivamma was baptized in the Home. The 
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young police recruit obtained leave to go there and they 
were married on the spot. Long life and happiness to them! 

• • • • ♦ 

After these problems among the Christian folk I found 
another encounter — brief as it was — the more refreshing. 
In the ladies* hot little waiting-room of the junction twenty 
miles from Andapur I was doomed to wait some hours 
for the train on the other line. A young Brahmin girl entered, 
followed by an older woman carrying a child. The older 
woman was evidently a servant, and presently went out. 
The other looked so young and girlish that it was almost a 
shock to me to see her sit down to nurse the baby. So this 
charming child, playing with her little son in the most 
bewitching fashion when his hunger was appeased, had 
been a mother for two years, and was presently to be a 
mother again. 

“Arc you travelling alone?” I asked. 

“Yes, with the servant. My husband is transferred to 
Bcllary; he has gone on to find a house for us.” 

The baby objected to our talking; though I shielded my 
awful face with my fan nothing would do but a complete 
blocking-out of the horizon containing that repulsive white- 
ness. I watched in fascination the wa)'s of the young mother 
as she laid him on the bench and herself beside him till he 
was pacified and at last asleep; there was a dignity and a 
grace about her that roused admiration. While peace reigned 
we continued making acquaintance. 

“My mother-in-law died a year ago; there is no aunt or 
anyone living with us. It would be awkward to have them, 
as my husband is in Government service and gets transferred 
so often ; it is dilHcuIt to find rooms in new places sometimes. 

No, in answer to my question about future arrangements, 
“no one can come for my confinement. Wc have so few 
relations. But I have the servant,” she added bravely; and 
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then, proudly pointing to her son, “I had him all by mj'self 
too, only the servant with me.” 

The bravery of her, still a child herself. Bless her for her 
courage! 

The talk with her opened a vista of what official wzys 
may mean at times for young wives; transferred here and 
there, perhaps to another language area, — loosened from 
the patriarchal Indian system of families living together; 
the husband being absent all day in his office, etiquette 
making it difficult to seek other women’s acquaintance; 
sometimes, as with my little fellow-traveller, having to face 
unsupported the ordeal of maternity. 

Yet how graciously and bravely this daughter of India 
bore herself towards life and its difficulties. 'Fhe chance 
encounter made an indelible impression. 

The admiration and sympathy she compelled caused 
many thoughts, strengthened still more by the recollection 
of the two recent brides. If Karaila of low-caste origin 
could suddenly throw off the spirit of servility and fear; if 
Sivamma in her Lingait village was ready to set forth on 
adventure of uncertain issue at the behest of human love; 
if this young high-caste girl without any previous training 
in independence or enterprise could calmly and courageously 
face trying and lonely situations: could, without the tradi- 
tional direction of elder women, adapt herself to, and, in 
a sense, take command of, new and strange circumstances 
—then the spirit of the heroic women of Aryan history is 
not dead. Has the fire smouldered secretly in the hearts of 
Indian women through the centuries? Has India’s woman- 
hood, through the many years of its subjection and endurance, 
developed qualities of fortitude and courage and self-dis- 
cipline which will work out the salvation of the whole 
race? 
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From a little English home and garden I listen for news 
of the beloved country. 

'I'hc Sarada Act had been passed by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly; no longer will there be the martyrdom of child- 
wives. No? While these pages arc being compiled I hear 
of many deputations waiting upon Governors and other 
authorities asking for the Act to be repealed. Meanwhile, 
moneylenders are having the time of their lives in paying 
out sums to borrowers hastening on the marriage of every 
daughter they have before the Act comes into legal force; 
even of infants a few* months old who have to be carried to 
the ceremony. Is, then, public opinion converted to the Act? 
And if not, what evasions may yet take place? 

'Fhe Untouchables arc now declared to be part of the 
whole body t)f Hinduism, ^'heir demand to enter temples is 
held to be justified. Mahatma Gandhi receives them in his 
Ashram^ where they associate with those of high caste; and 
where high-caste people take their turn at those menial 
services for the community formerly relegated to out- 
castes. Will this accomplish the destruction of the shudder 
of repulsion and disgust felt by the ordinary caste man at the 
approach of the outcaste? Hardly, 

As an indication that it is by no means gone the following 
may be mentioned. 

Many great temples hitherto open to all comers — secure 
in the assurance that no cursed outcaste would dare to 
Come near — have now closed their doors to all. For per- 
mission to enter a pass is required. How simple a preventive 
against Undesirables — while the theory of equality Is upheld. 
Public feeling is as yet for from being truly changed. 

Yet the voices of reformers arc growing louder, their 
numbers stronger — if only they would not commit the 
disastrous error of confusing politics with religion! What 
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fills me with pride and hope is that women are so Increasingly 
of their number. That, for instance, a woman should bo 
the Vice-President of a Provincial Legislative Council, 
that she should work so devotedly and strenuously in the 
cause of child-wives and widows, and of temple girls, is a 
fact full of significance and promise. But I remember also 
her saying to me on the one occasion when I had the privilege 
of meeting her, “A friend of mine is dying of cancer. She 
is still young; she is rebellious and afraid. I do not know 
what to say to help her. Is there anything that can be said? 

I cannot find anything in our Hindu religion.” 

And there comes other news tht'sc d-ijai, altogether 
grievous — of missing the way of trust, of belief that the 
other side can mean well. Surely the world will never be 
saved or conquered by anything but faith, faith in the motive 
of your neighbour, whatever his faults, for one. But to 
doubt the ultimate issue — through whatever cost of suffering 
it may have to emerge — were to doubt the ceaseless pressure 
of the Spirit of God on the spirit of man. Are we not all 
learning together, however slowly? 

“The great knowledge of life,” says Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
“is to learn how to deal with your disappointments. . . . 
Life must not rob us of our ideals; we must grow into 
them.” Thinking thereon the words which form the title 
of this book came to me. 

It is not only missionary lives which have to take uphill 
steps. May one not view a whole country as struggling 
upwards? 

India loves uphill steps. Where rocks rise suddenly from 
the plain, or wherever the country is at all mountainous, 
one cannot go far without seeing a gleam of white on a 
summit, indicating the wall of a temple or a shrine. From 
the top of the cone-shaped hill near Andapur such a gleam 
greeted me every morning. Wherever one secs it one ki\ows 
that rough steps arc cut in rock or stone, or built on earthen 
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slopes, leading to the desired goal of worship. On the temple’s 
own special day, many pilgrims will climb painfully that 
upward path to offer their gifts and their devotion. 

May one take it as a parable? In spite of all that now 
darkens the horizon and utterly clouds the atmosphere, 
making faith and trvist so hard to come by — are there not 
those gleams of white on distant mountain-tops? Steep and 
difficult must be the steps leading to those heights. Some, 


maybe, arc not yet hewn. Perhaps it is only the light shining 
from the Sign on Another Hill which can disperse fogs of 
mutual distrust, and awaken in us all the spirit of humility 
and sacrifice without which no redemption can be brought 
about. 
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